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The  Editor  Council 
Offers 

A  Course  in  Writing 

—  not  a  study  of  writing, 

—  but  an  actual  writing  course; 

—  not  cut  and  dried  quotation  of  rules, 

—  but  concrete  application  of  the  simple  princi- 
ciples  that  underly  the  art  of  writing  to  each 
writer's  problems  and  work  ; 

—  not  bare  directions  to  the  student  to  do  this  or 

that  text  book  kind  of  exercise, 

—  but  actual  inspiration  to  the  student  to  con- 
ceive many  kinds  of  stories,  and  definite  sug- 
gestions regarding  their  development  and 
writing ; 

—  not  percentage  marking  of  manuscripts  by  clerks, 

—  but  kindly,  honest  help  by  skilled  critics. 

—  In  short,  real  instruction  in  real  writing,  for  real 

pleasure  and  real  financial  profit. 


The  Editor  Council  has  a  folder  descriptive  oj  this  important 
work,  that  will  be  sent  to  inquirers. 


The  Editor  Council,    Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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Making  Galatea  Walk 

By  Wakeleigh  Rhodes 


What  is  your  method  of  breathing  life 
into  your  literary  puppets?  How  do  you 
make  your  Galateas  come  down  from  their 
pedestals  and  move  about  in  such  a  way 
that  observers  think  they  live?  What 
cogs  and  wheels  and  wires  produce  your 
Frankensteins? 

Doubtless  each  writer  has  his  own 
peculiar  method,  but  reduced  to  the  es- 
sentials they  would  all  agree.  "Study  life 
and  depict  it  as  you  see  it." 

This  is,  of  course,  the  right  and  only 
way,  but  the  process  Is  long  as  life  itself 
and  the  results  frequently  are  confusing. 
We  all  have  eyes  that  see  not  and  ears 
that  hear  not.  We  are  all  afllicted  with  a 
mental  strabismus  that  turns  our  vision 
inward. 

Some  wise  man,  long  ago,  (was  it  Pope?) 
said :  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  and  we  have  all  learned  the  truism. 
The  question  is  how  to  apply  it.  It  seems 
to  imply  the  necessity  of  travel,  of  per- 
sonal research  and  wide  experience.  But 
suppose  we  are  quiet  stay-at-homes ;  we 
live  a  poky  existence  in  an  uninteresting 
place;  we  see  nothing  of  life.  The  study 
of  mankind  in  the  abstract  is  out  of  the 
question,  so  far  as  personal  observation 
goes,  and  too  close  perspective  dims  the 
view  of  the  particular  men  whom  we  do 
/JI^iow,  and  can  observe  in  all  their  moods, 
Wmnd  ought  to  be  able  to  write  about. 

Very  likely  you  think  your  own  particu- 
lar family  is  peculiar,  but  you  are  too 
familiar  with  their  peculiarities  to  find 
them  interesting.  I  am  not  going  to  ad- 
vise you  to  study  the  relatives  with  whom 
God  has  seen  fit  to  place  you,  and  to  be 
satisfied  even  if  you  can  not  get  out  to 


see  the  world  and  seek  the  friends  whom 
you  would  choose.  Not  at  all !  But  I 
am  going  to  show  you  a  short-cut  that 
I,  at  least,  have  never  seen  pointed  out 
in  the  field  of  literature. 

To  return  to  your  own  immediate  circle : 
you  may  say,  perhaps,  "John  always 
rumples  his  hair  when  he  is  studying," 
or  "Did  you  ever  notice  how  Ella  always 
grabs  her  throat  when  anything  startles 
her?"  Or — "I  wonder  why  Hetty  always 
sticks  her  thumb  out  in  that  ungraceful 
manner?"  Or  you  notice  the  peculiar  walk 
of  Alonzo. 

But  do  you  interpret  these  signs  of 
character?  In  all  probability  you  see 
nothing  in  Alonzo's  walk  or  Hetty's  thumb 
but  personal  mannerisms.  You  know  noth- 
ing of  universal  re-actions.  You  do  not 
realize  that  the  body's  reaction  to  cer- 
tain emotions  is  practically  always  the 
same.  Rich-man,  poor-man,  beggar-man, 
thief — if  he  carries  his  thumb  stuck  out 
like  a  semaphore  he  is  aggressive,  ob- 
stinate, ready  to  "scrap."  The  semaphore 
marks  danger.  Honestly,  now  —  isn't 
Hetty  that  way?  Doctor,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, chief — if  he  carries  his  elbows  close 
to  his  sides  and  they  are  inclined  to  turn 
inward,  he  is  a  coward.  His  cowardice 
may  be  mental,  moral  or  physical — that  is 
shown  in  other  ways — but  it  is  there. 
These  are  but  examples,  but  so  it  goes. 
If  you  mark  well  the  peculiarities  of  those 
around  you,  you  may  discover  the  key- 
note of  human  actions  and  re-actions,  but 
remember,  lest  in  your  zeal  for  observa- 
tion you  misjudge  people,  that  everything 
depends  upon  the  state  of  mind — and  that 
no  two  brains  work  in  exactly  the  same 
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way.  Here  is  where  the  writer  has  an 
advantage,  however.  Knowing  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  creature  he  has  created, 
as  he  could  never  really  know  it  in  life, 
he  has  but  to  picture  the  logical  re-action 
to  that  state  to  make  his  portrait  real. 
In  other  words  given  a  certain  emotion, 
he  can  know  to  a  nicety  its  physical  ac- 
companiment. 

We  often  speak  of  the  dual  nature  of 
some  individual.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  triple  na- 
ture, divided  for  convenience  of  expression 
into  the  mental,  moral  (or  emotional),  and 
vital  (or  physical).  Here,  then,  is  your 
keynote — and  the  nature  of  your  composi- 
tion depends  on  that,  first  of  all. 

Which  of  the  three  phases  of  character 
is  dominant  in  your  hero?  (Do  not  for- 
get that  it  is  always  modified  by  the  other 
two.)  Is  it  the  moral  side?  Then  his 
re-actions  would  be  altogether  different 
from  the  villain's,  whose  kejaiote  is  vital. 

Let  us  go  to  the  master  for  examples. 

Shylock  was  of  the  intensely  vital  type. 
When,  in  the  court-room  he  hypocritically 
protests — "what  judgment  shall  I  fear, 
doing  no  wrong,"  what  do  you  think  his 
action  would  be?  What  pose  and  gesture 
would  accompany  this  speech?  Would  he 
lift  his  chest  and  swell  it  out,  stand  at 
ease  and  throw  his  arms  with  open  palms 
turned  up,  seeking  a  worthy  answer  to  an 
honest  question. — Try  it  before  your  mir- 
ror.— Something  wrong,  isn't  there?  Can 
you  analyze  it? — No? — Let  me  show  you. 
If  he  were  a  fearless  man  with  a  clear  con- 
science he  might  do  just  that.  What  Shy- 
lock  would  be  more  likely  to  do  would  be 
to  stand  in  a  weak  attitude,  knees  bent 
and  feet  close  together  to  brace  them,  for 
he  was  really  afraid,  you  know.  Or,  as 
conscious  weakness  often  takes  strong 
attitudes,  braggadocio  might  lead  him  to 
stand  with  feet  wide-spread.  His  chest, 
seat  of  the  noble  emotions,  would  be 
sunken,  his  abdomen,  zone  of  the  vital 
emotions,  would  protrude.  Greed  and 
hunger  are  close  akin,  and  Shylock  made 
no  secret  of  his  avarice.  In  all  probability 
one  hand  would  seek  the  seat  of  that  gnaw- 
ing sensation,  while  he  questioned,  and 
the  hand  held  out  in  appeal  would  have 
the  fingers  curved  with  greed  and  would 
be  only  partly  opened.  His  nature  was 
secretive — he  had  much  to  conceal.  Neith- 
er would  the  gesture    come    from  his 


shoulder.  The  elbow  (Delsarte  calls  it  the 
barometer  of  the  emotions)  would  cling 
to  his  side  and  would  turn  inward.  He 
is  not  sure  of  himself  or  his  position.  For . 
all  his  cunning  he  has  been  tricked — and 
by  a  woman. 

And  we  need  go  no  further  than  Portia 
for  our  mental  type — fine,  proud,  upstand- 
ing, dignified,  alert.  Can  you  imagine  a 
Portia  assuming  the  favorite  attitude  of 
the  debutantes  of  the  last  few  years? 
Portia  with  the  "sliiiker-slouch?"  It  is 
unthinkable. — And  by  the  way,  why  do 
they  do  it?  If  they  only  realized  the 
grossness,  slackness,  lack  of  all  nobility 
and  dignity  they  are  expressing,  they  sure- 
ly would  not ! — No — Portia  held  her  head 
and  her  chest  higli,  indications  of  fine 
mentality  and  noble  womanhood.  Try  her 
speech  in  both  attitudes.  Sink  your  chest, 
stand  back  on  your  heels,  and  recite  "the 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained — ".  You 
will  be  convinced — and  the  next  time  you 
draw  a  picture  of  your  heroine  you  will 
remember  some  of  these  points. 

For  our  moral  type  (moral  is  not  used 
in  the  sense  of  good  or  bad,  but  refers 
to  the  emotional  side  of  our  beings)  let 
us  take  gentle  Juliet,  all  soft,  sweet 
curves  and  youthful  innocence.  Not  here 
the  stately  dignity  of  Portia,  although  she 
had  a  youthful  dignity  all  her  own.  When 
we  exclaimed  —  "Oh,  Romeo  —  Romeo, 
wherefor  art  thou  Romeo?"  did  she  ques- 
tion the  universe  with  wide-flung  arms — 
Try  it. — Does  it  seem  all  right? — You  are 
puzzled,  but  you  need  not  be.  Those  wide- 
flung  arms  indicate  revelation.  "Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me,  miserable  sinner !" 
"Search  Thou  my  soul — ".  Later,  when 
she  says,  "And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no 
part  of  thee,  take  all  myself,"  she  might 
fling  wide  her  arms  in  utter  renunciation, 
but  in  her  first  murmurings  of  his  name 
she  holds  the  precious  secret  to  her  breast 
(the  emotional  zone). 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  writer's 
craft?  Delsarte  spent  years  of  study 
compiling  his  system  of  expression  and  tliJ 
results  of  his  findings  are  just  as  valuable 
to  the  writer  as  to  the  actor.  Each  in 
his  way  is  a  delineator  of  character. 
Either  actor  or  writer  may  give  us  a  con- 
catenation of  empty  words  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  puppets  strutting  about,  or  he  may 
create  a  character  that,  because  of  its 
lifelike  qualities,  will  live  in  our  imagina- 
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tioiis,  but  the  character  that  lives  does 
not  "step  out  of  character"  and  do  some 
twholly  iuconsistant  thing,  either  on  the 
|«tage  or  in  a  story. 

To  the  writer  with  the  heaven-born 
spark  is  given  the  ability  to  visualize.  If 
he  cannot  close  his  eyes  and  see  the 
creatures  of  his  fancy  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  if  he  cannot  watch  them  go- 
mg  through  their  parts  as  he  would  watch 
the  action  in  a  play,  he  need  never  expect 
others  to  see  them.  And  if  he  can  see 
them  clearly  he  will  notice  how  Mame 
stands  with  her  arms  akimbo,  and  Walter 
washes  his  hands  with  invisible  soap,  and 
Algy  keeps  his  feet  very  close  together, 
and  Mrs.  McGinnis  sits  with  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  stomach,  and  Bill  swings 
his  fists  when  he  walks,  with  aggressive 
elbows  out,  and  Mazie  undulates  her  hips 
with  every  move,  and  Vivian  never  shows 
the  palms  of  her  hands — and  he  will  be- 
gin to  see  that  it  does  not  just  happen  so 
but  that  each  moves  by  inexorable  laws, 
and  each  according  to  his  kind.  He  will 
learn  that  Mary  Ann's  blunt  fingers  and 
the  way  she  uses  them  are  far  more  im- 
portant in  her  character  delineation  than 


lior  blue  eyes ;  he  will  learn  that  we  get 
a  much  better  idea  of  Bob,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  when  we  know  whether  he 
received  a  blow  with  shoulders  squared 
or  drooping,  or  hunched  up  in  affright. 
What  difference  would  a  "natty  checked 
suit"  make,  in  the  latter  case? 

In  order  to  live  it  is  not  suflBcient  for 
your  characters  to  talk.  They  must  move 
— tlioy  must  act,  they  must  do  things. 
T;ike  hood,  fhoroforc^  tlmt  llio  filings  they 
do  are  in  accord  with  tlio  ostablished  laws 
of  harmony  in  relation  to  their  being. 

This  is,  of  course,  just  a  dip  into  a  deep 
subject,  but  it  may  be  enough  to  make 
you  realize  that,  once  you  are  familiar 
with  emotional  re-actions  and  know  their 
inevitability,  as  a  physician  knows  just 
what  re-actions  to  expect  in  his  work  with 
the  material  man,  you  will  not  absolutely 
need  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  study 
individual  poets  and  peasants,  thieves  and 
harlots — or  ministers  of  grace.  It  has  all 
been  done  for  you  and  you  may  take  the 
short-cut  which  will  enable  you  to  create 
characters  whose  LCtions  are  consistant 
and  v/ho  therefore  seem  to  live. 


Short  Story  Introductions 

By  R.  C.  Woodbury 


We  are  led  to  believe  that  stories  told 
orally  were  the  progenitors  of  written  ones, 
and  accordingly  the  writer  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  laws  of  heredity,  but  pur- 
sues a  perfectly  logical  and  natural  course, 
when  he  tells  in  the  opening  sentences  of 
a  story  some  qualities  of  the  chief  charac- 
ter, or  explains  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  main  incident  occurred,  or  pro- 
ceeds directly  to  the  incident  Itself. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  advantages; 
as  the  three  are  closely  associated  they  are 

I of  ten  found  combined.  A  fine  example  of 
k  story  in  which  the  character  and  his  en- 
vironment, or  in  other  words  character 
delineation  and  setting,  come  early,  and 
in  which  the  first  step  in  incident  is  also 
found  in  the  first  seventy-five  words  is 
Balzac's  "The  Hidden  Masterpiece."  Such 
is  an  introduction  par  excellence. 

"On  a  cold  morning  in  December,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1612,  a  young  man, 
whose  clothing  betrayed  his  poverty,  was 


standing  before  the  door  of  a  house  in  the 
Rue  des  Grands-Augustins,  in  Paris.  Af- 
ter walking  to  and  fro  some  time  with  the 
hesitation  of  a  lover  who  fears  to  ap- 
proach his  mistress,  however  complying 
she  may  be,  he  ended  by  crossing  the 
threshold  and  asking  if  Monsieur  Portu- 
bus  were  within." 

In  the  following  introduction  from  De 
Maupassant's  "The  Necklace,"  (which  is 
so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  quote  from  it)  we  have  a  typical 
example  of  the  character  opening. 

"She  was  one  of  those  pretty  and  charm- 
ing girls  who  are  sometimes,  as  if  by  a 
mistake  of  destiny,  born  in  a  family  of 
clerks.  She  had  no  dowry,  no  expecta- 
tions, no  means  of  being  known,  imder- 
stood,  loved,  wedded,  by  any  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished man ;  and  she  let  herself  be 
married  to  a  little  clerk  at  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction." 

Even  more  popular  with  writers  and 
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editors  than  the  character  opening  is  that 
of  setting,  which  includes  the  environment 
or  circumstances,  material  and  otherwise 
under  which  the  characters  are  depicted  in 
the  story.  A  good  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  opening  is  found  in  "The  Shot"  by  Alex- 
ander Poushkin.    Here  it  is  : 

"We  were  stationed  in  the  little  town  of 

N   The  life  of  an  officer  in  the  army 

is  well  known.  In  the  morning,  drill  and 
riding-school;  dinner  with  the  Colonel  or 
at  a  Jewish  restaurant;  in  the  evening, 

punch  and  cards.   In  N  there  was  not 

one  open  house,  not  a  single  marriageable 
girl.  We  used  to  meet  in  each  other's 
rooms,  where,  except  our  uniforms,  we 
never  saw  anything." 

But  the  opening  which  requires  no  pre- 
liminary flourishes,  which  is  typical  short 
story  form,  and  for  that  reason  toward 
which  usage  is  strongly  tending,  is  that 
of  incident.  It  is  the  most  rapid  form  of 
introduction,  and  causes  the  editor  to  re- 
joice when  he  reads  it,  but  the  beginner 
finds  this  form  of  opening  difficult,  be- 
cause character  delineation  and  setting 
must  be  skilfully  interwoven  as  the  story 
moves  rapidly  towards  its  climax.  Kipling 
and  Daudet  are  masters  of  this  and  of 
all  other  sorts  of  introductions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  latter's  "Siege  of  Ber- 
lin." 

"We  were  going  up  the  Champs  Elysees 

with  Doctor  V  ,  gathering  from  the 

walls  pierced  by  shell,  the  pavement 
ploughed  by  grape-shot,  the  history  of  the 
besieged  Paris,  when  just  before  reaching 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  the  doctor  stopped 
and  pointed  out  to  me  one  of  those  large 
corner  houses,  so  pompously  grouped 
around  the  Arc  de  Triomphe." 

Then  follows  atmosphere  and  incident 
blended  in  just  the  correct  proportions. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  seventy  per  cent, 
of  all  short  stories  begin  with  setting, 
character  portrayal,  incident,  or  all  three 
combined,  so  it  is  axiomatic  that  these 
methods  deserve  a  proportionate  amount  of 
attention  and  careful  consideration.  It 
is  quite  apparent  to  even  a  novice  that 
the  reader  naturally  desires  to  know  early 
in  the  story  where  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  events  or  incidents  to  be 
exploited  occurred,  to  whom  they  oc- 
curred, and  what  occurred.  Of  course  the 
story  cannot  all  be  told  in  the  first  para- 
graph, but  only  as  much  as  possible,  or 


in  other  words  if  the  introduction  is  a  good 
one,  the  story  is  half  told  and  is  likely  to 
possess  the  necessary  qualities  of  unity 
and  compression. 

Then  there  is  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  opening  the  story  by  giving  introduc- 
tory facts  which  lead  up  to  the  story.  This 
method  generally  proves  a  shibboleth  to 
the  beginner,  and  for  that  reason  might 
well  be  avoided.  Here  is  as  good  a  sample 
of  the  sort  as  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It 
is  from  "The  Sorrow  Of  An  Old  Convict," 
by  Pierre  Loti. 

"This  is  a  little  story  which  was  told  me 
by  Yves.  It  happened  one  evening  when 
he  had  gone  into  the  Roads  to  carry  in 
his  gunboat  a  cargo  of  convicts  to  the 
transport  vessel  which  was  to  take  them 
to  New  Caledonia." 

The  tone  of  this  introduction  is  as  natur- 
al as  is  to  be  found  in  Stevenson,  the 
universally  acknowledged  master  of  style. 
It  contains  no  complex  facts,  events,  or 
motives,  but  is  simple,  natural,  and  in- 
terests the  reader  from  the  start.  One 
might  search  through  scores  of  the  cur- 
rent magazines  and  not  find  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  this  sort  of  opening.  Evidently 
it  is  taboo  with  editors. 

A  slightly  larger  number  begin  with 
general  truths  illustrated  in  the  story. 
This  is  a  pleasing  form  of  opening  and 
examples  of  it  may  be  occasionally  found 
in  the  best  magazines.  Kipling  uses  the 
method  in  beginning  his  "Phantom 
'Rickshaw" ;  so  does  Jack  London  in  "The 
Terrible  Solomons."  The  latter  reads  as 
follows : 

"There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  Solo- 
mons are  a  hard-bitten  bunch  of  islands. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  worse  places 
in  the  world.  But  to  the  new  chum  who 
has  no  constiutional  imderstanding  of  men 
and  life  in  the  rough,  the  Solomons  may 
indeed  prove  terrible." 

A  few  stories  commence  with  expres- 
sions, the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  at^ 
tract  attention.  Unless  one  can  sign  hi' 
name  "O.  Henry"  he  had  better  beware  of 
this  form  of  opening.  Jack  London  uses 
it  in  his  "The  Inevitable  White  Man" ; 
Kipling  in  his  "False  Dawn."  The  latter 
reads  this  way: 

"No  man  will  ever  know  the  exact  truth 
of  this  story;  though  women  may  some- 
times whisper  it  to  one  another  after  a 
dance,  when  they  are  putting  up  their  hair 
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for  tlie  night  and  comparing  lists  of  vic- 
tims." 

I    No  doubt  it  is  very  ingenious  and  pleas- 
fing  but  a  trial  will  convince  the  beginner 
that  it  is  not  easy,  but  requires  long  prac- 
tice. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  methods  of 
introduction,  there  are  a  few  stories  which 
begin  with  statements  about  the  character 
who  afterward  tolls  the  story  in  the  first 
person.  An  opening  of  this  kind  requires 
exceptional  ability,  or  a  first-class  story, 
or  both  in  order  to  pass  the  manuscript 
reader.  The  beginner  had  better  leave  it 
alone  entirely.  Kipling,  Rider  Haggard, 
and  Daudet  sometimes  employ  this  method. 
Poe  did  so  in  his  "Thousand-And-Second 
Tale  of  Scheherazade."  This  is  how  it 
begins : 

"Having  had  occasion,  lately,  in  the 
course  of  some  Oriental  investigations,  to 
consult  the  "Tellmenow  Isitsoornot,"  a 
work  which  (like  the  'Zohar'  of  Simeon 
Jochaides)  is  scarcely  known  at  all,  even 
in  Europe ;  and  which  has  never  been 
quoted,  to  my  Imowledge,  by  any  American 

 "  and  so  on  for  about  a  thousand 

words.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any 
editor  now  alive  would  pass  such  an  in- 
troduction. 

There  are  still  other  methods  of  opening 
stories,  which  do  not  come  under  any  of 
the  fore-mentioned  types,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively little  interest  or  importance. 
They  may  take  the  form  of  long  prefaces 
or  prologues  or  other  nondescript  meth- 
ods. About  the  only  way  to  get  a  modern 
editor  to  accept  stories  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  the  editor  yourself. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  story  may  be 
opened  with  dialogue  to  give  the  setting, 
to  delineate  character,  to  lead  up  to  the 
real  story  with  fact  or  explanation,  or  to 
gain  attention.  The  last  tv/o  of  these  had 
better  be  avoided  by  the  beginner,  because 
jthey  are  antiquated,  and  the  modern  short 
ptory  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  Dia- 
logue openings  are  difficult  to  do  well,  and 
easy  to  do  badly.  They  are  often  found  in 
"light"  fiction.  Here  is  a  sample  from 
"The  Man's  Wife"  by  Ivy  Kellerman  Reed, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"Snappy  Stories." 

"  'For  Heaven's  sake,  Thelma  dear,  don't 
cry  in  this  office!  Someone  might  come 
in  any  minute!'    'But  you  have  disap- 


pohited  me!'  Thelma  Bronson  sobbed 
I'eproachf Lilly  to  the  agitated  principal. 
'I  thought  our  friendship  was  to  be  just — 
just  intellectual  companionship  !  Not  any- 
thing else — now  !'  " 

Mr.  Leslie  W.  Quirk  says :  "So  much  de- 
pends on  the  introductory  sentences,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  editor,  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  stories  submitted  are 
never  read  beyond  the  first  page."  He 
also  says :  "If  you  expect  even  a  careful 
examination  of  your  story,  you  must  in- 
terest the  editor  at  once.  You  cannot  do 
this  with  a  long  description.  You  cannot 
do  it  by  labelling  your  characters,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  theater  programme.  You  can- 
not do  it  by  presenting  familiar  and  worn- 
out  situations."  He  advises  to  plunge  the 
reader  into  the  action  of  the  story  with 
the  first  sentence;  to  leave  descriptions 
until  you  have  interested  him,  and  to  sift 
them  in  adroitly  so  that  there  will  be  no 
lagging  of  movement. 

Different  stories  require  difterent  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  and  we  must  seek  for 
the  method  which  will  best  convey  the  im- 
pression we  desire  to  make,  but  unity  of 
impression  cannot  be  obtained  unless  we 
have  a  suitable  introduction. 

To  sum  up  in  conclusion.  Openings  of 
setting,  character  delineation,  and  inci- 
cent  are  the  most  common  and  the  most 
important.  The  chief  advantages  of  the 
first  two  methods  are  to  place  before  the 
reader  immediately  the  person  to  be  ex- 
ploited and  the  environment  of  that  per- 
son. The  reader  will  then  be  able  to  read 
nil  the  details  between  the  lines.  The 
cliief  advantages  of  the  opening  of  incident 
are  that  it  launches  the  reader  into  the 
story  without  any  preliminary  flourishes. 
As  in  the  Chinook  vocabulary  every  word 
must  tell,  and  no  time  be  lost,  so  that  in 
these  three  and  all  other  methods  of  open- 
ing, the  story  may  be  a  short  story — ex- 
ploit a  suigle  chief  character,  a  pre- 
dominating incident,  and  be  compressed  in 
space  as  small  as  possible. 
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A  Few 

By  Louis< 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe.  I 
v/ish  I  had  known  her — there  are  so  many 
things  we  might  have  talked  about,  for 
I  live  in  a  Brown  Study,  not  a  great  deal 
larger  than  the  Old  Woman's  Shoe — ac- 
cording to  authentic  pictures — and  the 
enfants  terribles  of  this  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum are,  as  Hamlet  put  it.  Words, 
Words,  Words.  Every  vocation  doubtless 
has  its  trials,  from  being  the  Old  Woman 
Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  to  being  a  person 
who  writes  in  a  Brown  Study,  but  of  all 
the  trials — Words!  And  let  me  tell  you 
immediately  that  these  Words  of  mine 
are  born  in  an  ink-pot,  not  of  a  fountain- 
pen — (I  hate  the  leaky  things)  and 
Words  born  in  an  ink-pot  are  always  a 
little  snobbish.  They  have  a  longer  pedi- 
gree— the  goosequill  was  their  great- 
grandmother. 

There  is  only  one  thing  of  which  Words 
are  afraid,  one  supreme  death-dealing 
thing,  and  that  is  the  Blue  Pencil.  How 
bewitching  they  will  look  as  they  see  it 
hovering  over  them — how  they  will  smile 
up  at  you,  while  they  arrange  themselves 
so  smoothly,  so  expressively!  Beware, 
and  harden  your  heart.  If  they  laugh  at 
you — pause  and  consider,  but  if  they 
smile — slay  them.  Be  not  deceived. 
They  are  human,  these  Words.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Blue  Pencil  they  will  lie 
prone,  little,  laughing  ones  that  tried  to 
make  you  think  they  belonged  there,  that 
slipped  off  the  tip  of  your  pen  so  smoothly 
and  that  pleased  you  mightily  as  they  lay 
basking  in  the  sun  of  hot  haste;  but  the 
Morning  After  and  the  Blue  Pencil  are 
always  waiting.  Woe  unto  the  Word  too 
sure  of  itself!  Woe  unto  the  vain  glori- 
ous ink-pot!  The  God  of  the  Mistakes, 
the  Blue  Pencil,  has  its  day.  Before  tak- 
ing the  journey  into  the  Editorial  Un- 
known the  Words  must  stand  in  line  and 
v/ait  the  decision  of  this  God  of  Illumina- 
tions— ^this  soft  blue  substance  more  po- 
tent even  than  indelible  ink. 


Words 

:  Shelton 

If  only  they  could  be  kept  in  order  by 
punctuation-marks,  or  could  be  shut  up 
in  a  writing-desk.  But  no!  They  get 
into  your  head,  they  sprawl  on  paper, 
they  overflow  everything,  exactly  as  did 
those  troublesome  children  who  bothered 
the  Old  Woman — I  know  we  would  have 
had  a  great  deal  in  common,  that  Old 
Woman  and  I.  Moreover,  at  times  they 
elude  you.  They  hide.  You  simply  must 
find  one.  You  are  frantic.  There's  the 
sentence,  waiting.  Then,  just  as  you're 
napping,  just  as  the  nicest-dream-of-all 
comes  in  sight — out  it  pops!  The  very 
Word!  You  groan  in  spirit,  you  know 
that  if  you  don't  capture  it  then  and  there 
it  will  escape  again.  Up  you  must  get, 
down  it  must  go,  in  black  and  white.  It 
can't  get  away  then.  You've  got  it.  And 
how  complaisantly  it  winks  and  blinks  as 
it  settles  snugly  into  place.  You  can't 
even  threaten  it  with  the  Blue  Pencil,  for 
it  knows  it's  the  right  one — it  knows  it's 
the  one  you  were  hunting  for. 

It  is  the  unexpected  little  imps  of 
clever  Words  that  are  really  the  worst 
of  all.  They  surprise  you  so,  and  are  so 
amusing!  You  never  know  when  they 
are  coming.  They  skid  along  the  surface 
of  a  subject,  quick  and  keen  and  to  the 
point,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  smart 
they  are  about  eluding  the  B.  P.  They 
make  you  long  to  keep  them,  even  though 
you  know  that  they  are  often  false  little 
thinks  tricked  out  in  tinkling  bells  to 
tickle  the  ear  (the  mind's  ear,  that  is). 
Test  them,  to  see  if  they  ring  true,  but 
leave  them — in  the  name  of  all  the  mor- 
bid books  and  the  problem  plays — ^leavnj 
them  if  they  are  worth  laughing  at.  Only" 
remember  the  piercing  qualities  of  the 
Editorial  Eye.  It  is  sure  to  see  right 
through  them,  to  penetrate  to  their  very 
roots.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  them,  some- 
times— under  that  austere  Editorial  Eye. 
They  must  be  terrified.  And  those  jour- 
neys back — and  fresh  attacks  from  the 
Blue  Pencil! 
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And  here  am  I — (in  my  agitation  even 
starting  a  paragraph  with  and)  here  am 
I  who  commenced  with  a  complaint 
^against  Words,  calling  loudly  for  sym- 
pathy from  the  Old  Woman — behold  me, 
sympathizing  with  the    Words  them- 


selves! It  is  time  I  stopped,  time  I  dotted 
the  last  I  and  crossed  the  last  T  severely 
— the  Old  Woman,  if  you  remember,  was 
severe.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  she  met 
with  success. 


The  Importance  of  Suggestion 

By  Paul  Adams 


Recently  I  talked  with  a  nationally  re- 
spected newspaper  editor,  formerly  an 
Associated  Press  reporter,  who  was  dis- 
cussing th6  character  of  one  of  our  great- 
est living  American  statesmen. 

"The  effect  of  his  personality  was 
such,"  explained  the  editor,  "that  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered  as  assembly  room  or 
banquet  hall  everyone  present  experi- 
enced a  kind  of  thrill.  It  was  just  as  if 
you  said  to  yourself:  'Here's  a  man  I 
would  follow  anywhere.  What  power, 
what  force !'  He  made  a  hero  worshipper 
of  everybody  who  saw  him  and  listened 
to  him." 

The  editor  continued  to  relate  inci- 
dents of  other  Americans  of  strong  per- 
sonality, and  as  he  talked  I  thought  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Keats,  Poe,  Mau- 
passant. One  quality  will  always  be 
found  to  be  preeminent  in  great  men. 
This  is  suggestiveness. 

You  will  agree  with  me  when  you  re- 
view the  famous  or  near-famous  men 
you  have  met.  The  brilliant  lawyer,  the 
gifted  preacher,  the  elegant  merchant, 
the  forceful  business  man — was  it  not 
their  personality  that  attracted  you,  and 
that  was  responsible  chiefly  for  their  suc- 
cess? And  what  is  personality,  after 
all,  but  suggestiveness? 

alt  might  not  be  very  rash  to  say  that 
n  literature  suggestion  is  everything. 
Of  course,  the  reason  appears  obvious 
enough.  Imagination  nearly  alw^ays  is  an 
exaggeration  of  reality;  therefore,  if  an 
artist  would  produce  the  strongest  ef- 
fects let  him  stimulate  the  fancy  of  his 
reader.  This  appears  to  be  the  psycho- 
logical rule.    A  pretty  woman's  face  is 


many  times  more  attractive  beneath  a 
iUmy,  dark  purple  veil  than  in  ordinary 
dt'yiight.  The  soldiers  in  the  European 
trenches  invariably  say  their  greatest 
nervous  strain  comes  during  the  mo- 
ments Vv^hile  they  await  the  command  to 
"go  over  the  top."  The  imagination, 
which  invariably  outdoes  reality,  has 
gone  to  work. 

I  believe  suggestiveness  is  the  key- 
stone to  success  in  writing.  A  number 
of  critics  have  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amateur  literary  worker  and 
the  fmished  artist  was  a  difference  in  the 
definiteness,  the  clear-cutness,  of  their 
compositions.  While  the  work  of  the  art- 
ist is  sharply,  vividly  drawn,  the  product 
of  the  amateur  is  vague,  crude.  The  for- 
mer has  learned  to  put  words  to  their 
very  best  use;  the  latter  is  experiment- 
ing clumsily  with  new  and  unfamiliar 
tools. 

Even  modern  fiction,  which  is  the  most 
practical  (I  almost  said  commercial) 
v/riting  of  its  kind  in  history,  furnishes 
abundant  illustrations  of  the  importance 
of  suggestion.  Several  years  ago  1 
found  the  greatest  diflficulty  in  analyzing 
the  charm  of  many  stories  in  American 
popular  magazines.  In  these  tales  I  fre- 
quently found  the  style  to  be  crude,  the 
diction  commonplace,  the  plot  rather 
rambling —  the  whole  composition  not 
very  artistic.  Yet  there  was  always  a 
distinct  charm  of  atmosphere  and  char- 
acterization. But  why?  I  finally  learned 
that  the  writers  of  these  stories  did  not 
work  hurriedly  and  carelessly  but  pains- 
takingly and  even  severely.  They  had 
learned  the  art  of  suggestion.    They  had 
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thrown  style  and  plot  to  the  wind  and 
gone  in  quest  of  a  bigger,  more  import- 
ant thing.  It  was  amazing  how  they  had 
contrived  to  make  a  certain  arrangement 
of  simple  words  describe  perfectly  an 
interesting  character  or  a  bit  of  atmos- 
phere. The  Van  Loan  stories  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  are  examples. 
Surely  critics  of  classical  fiction  would 
not  consider  these  stories  as  models  of 
technique;  but  the  wide  public  has  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  them  again  and 
again.  They  are  filled  with  suggestive- 
ness,  and  to  this  quality  belongs  most  of 
their  charm. 

Without  doubt  it  is  due  to  their  sug- 
gestiveness  that  many  writers  with  scant 
writing  experience  or  education,  with  no 
wide  knowledge  of  life  and  with  clumsy 
technique  have  become  successful  very 
quickly.  This  quality  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  some  of  those  "first  books"  that 
became  best  sellers.  It  is  likewise  due  to 
tlie  absence  of  this  ability  to  suggest 
skillfully  that  many  writers  plod  on  year 
after  year  with  very  little  success. 

It  is  probably  true  enough  that  the 
v/riter  who  must  learn  his  art  can  never 
attain  the  skill  of  the  born  writer,  the 
genius  or  near-genius;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  cannot  consciously  set 
about  learning  art  and  thus  implant 
genius  in  himself;  for  genius,  after  all, 
may  not  be  so  deeply  mysterious  as  many 
suppose.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
writers  for  the  popular  magazines  today 
are  conscious  artists.  They  have  made 
a  long,  careful  study  of  the  elements  of 
entertaining  fiction  until  they  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  tricks  (there  is 
no  better  word)  by  which  successful 
writers  achieve  their  effects.  Of  course, 
this,  then,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  beginner.  His  chief  trouble  is  get- 
ting started  in  such  a  way  that  he  can 
make  real,  definite  progress.  He  is 
given  many  varieties  of  advice  that  help 
him  very  little.  Generalities  are  piled 
upon  him,  but  he  is  told  no  specific  thing 
— the  key  to  the  problem  is  not  given  him. 
It  is  possible  there  is  no  such  key,  but  I 


believe  there  is,  and  I  think  it  is  sug- 
gestiveness. 

Let  us  review  some  of  those  little  pas- 
toral gems  of  the  marvelous  Wordsworth,! 
They  are  said  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as' 
can  be.  When  we  analyze  them  we  find 
a  few  simple  words,  familiar  to  a  person 
possessing  a  very  ordinary  vocabulary. 
But  what  figures'!  what  similes!  and 
v^^hat  an  arrangement!  And  the  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  is  remarkable.  In  short, 
these  gems  are  masterpieces  of  sugges- 
tion and  to  suggestion  they  owe  their 
beauty. 

Modern  fictionists  are  making  every 
possible  use  of  this  quality.  They  no  lon- 
ger describe  a  heroine's  eyes;  they  de- 
scribe the  effect  of  her  eyes  upon  the 
hero.  They  no  longer  deal  with  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  a  football  team;  they  de- 
scribe the  effect  of  the  playing  upon  the 
watching  crowds.  They  describe  a  thing 
indirectly,  thus  gaining  the  advantage  of 
suggestion  and  doing  away  v/ith  bore- 
some  exposition.  It  is  this  quality  that 
gives  many  dialect  stories  their  charm. 

To  enumerate  a  small  number  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  fiction  waiter  can  put 
suggestion  would  require  page  after 
page.  The  principle,  however,  is  this: 
Suggestion  is  dramatic  because  it  can 
suggest  so  much  in  so  very  little.  Do  you 
remember  the  accused  old  man  in  Mau- 
passant's "The  Piece  of  String"  when, 
dying,  he  said  deliriously: 

"A  little  piece  of  string — a  little  piece 
of  string — see,  here  it  is,  m'sieu'  mayor." 

Could  any  other  conclusion  have  been 
more  full  of  pathos? 

Suggestion  is  not  only  an  element  of 
immense  importance  in  literature,  for 
life  itself  is  full  of  it.  The  young 
writer  should  study  it,  practise  it  &mM 
master  it  because  his  ultimate  success  o" 
failure  will  depend  upon  his  power  to 
suggest. 
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Enchanted  Words 

.  By  Robert  Merkle 

'  In  the  literature  of  the  world  there  are 
here  and  there  phrases  and  words  which 
stand  out  like  stars:  words  which  seem 
almost  to  be  possessed  of  spirit  and  soul, 
phosphorescent  with  emotion  and  life. 
They  are  ghostly.  "They  raise  echoes — 
echoes  from  beyond  the  world." 

It  is  the  supreme  triumph  of  style  to 
create  phrases  which  raise  such  echoes. 
And  it  is  a  queer  white  magic  in  a  man 
that  enables  him  to  create  tiiem.  When 
once  these  phrases  have  been  formed 
they  somehow  float  down  the  centuries 
like  eternal  spirits  embodied  in  sound. 

I  think  of  the  wanderer  that  died  a 
thousand  years  ago,  leaving  one  poem. 
I  think  of  his  vision  of  the  sea  v/hich  he 
put  into  words,  the  sea  in  storm:  "The 
sea  birds  dipping,  their  great  ivings  flap- 
ping, with  hail  intermingled  the  rain  and 
the  snow!''  Even  now  in  the  fevered, 
nervous,  smoky  life  of  this  day,  hi", 
haunted  words  open  a  window  for  us 
upon  an  olden  world,  the  grey  weird  of 
the  Vikings.  The  words  are  still  strangely 
haunted  by  his  ghost,  which  was  released 
from  his  body  a  thousand  years  ago. 

I  think  of  the  old  saints  whose  words 
glow  so  purely  with  the  white  "beauty  of 
holiness,"  saints  pagan  and  Christian 
who  have  been  dead  since  long  ago: 
"Thus  death  is  the  end  of  all,  and  man's 
life  passeth  away  like  a  shadow." 

I  think  of  the  greatest  poet  of  atl 
time,  who  sat  in  an  English  tavern  and 
guzzled  stout  ale  and  deserted  his  wife 
and  said: 

"I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star." 
kand 

r  "We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little 
life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

I  think  of  the  Indian — the  Indian 
dreamer  of  dreams  and  maker  of  incan- 
tations— who  cried  out  on  the  lonesome 
plains  in  his  own  gutteral  tongue:  "The 
moonlight  abides  in  me!" 

I  think  of  the  pitiful  young  man  of 


England  who  dreamed  his  life  away  and 
drank  himself  to  death  for  love  of  a  bar- 
keep's  daughter,  and  wrote  poems  about 
"dear  dead  people  vv'ith  pale  hands";  he 
who  was  "desolate  and  sick  of  an  old 
passion";  he  who  was  "bitter  and  gay." 

i  think  of  the  poet  of  old  Japan  who 
said  in  his  own  language  this  which  is 
surpassingly  beautiful  in  ours: 

"More  fleeting  than  the  glint  of  with- 
ered leaf  wind-blown,  the  thing  called 
life." 

He  is  a  white  magician,  certainly,  who 
can  haunt  words  with  his  own  being 
ar-d  ncrxl  them  flying  olf  into  the  world 
like  birds.  I  think  of  the  wizai'd  of  Lon- 
ik;n,  the  fat  man  of  England,  with  his 
thougiits  as  wonderful  as  dreams,  who 
uttered  not  long  ago  these  words  which 
arouse  echoes  from  beyond  the  world  if 
over  any  did: 

"To  an  open  house  in  the  evening 

Home  shall  men  come, 
To  an  older  place  than  Eden 
And  a  taller  town  than  Rome." 


Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  on  "Rhyming" 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  of  Princeton  has 
expressed  to  a  beginner  in  the  art  of 
rhyming,  the  following  words  of  encour- 
agement v/hich  we  are  glad  to  be  per- 
mitted to  copy  for  their  value  to  all 
young  aspirants  for  literary  fame  or  self 
satisfaction. 

The  beginner  referred  to  had  spoken 
his  ov/n  efforts  as  a  sort  of  game  he  had 
taken  up  in  place  of  solitaire,  of  which 
he  was  tired. 
We  quote: 

"What  you  say  about  trying  'the  game 
of  rhyming  for  solace  in  place  of  soli- 
taire* is  very  good  indeed.  There  is 
something  in  that  game  which  relieves 
and  tranquilizes  the  heart.  If  a  man 
does  it  simply  and  naturally  without 
thinking  of  any  other  'results'  than  the 
expression  of  his  inmost  thoughts  and 
feelings,  he  will  find  it  its  own  reward; 
vnd  now  and  then,  if  the  muse  favors 
him,  he  will  write  something  which  will 
give  joy  and  inspiration  to  other  people." 
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163  Louise  Gebhard  Cann 
(Continued  from  The  Editor  of  June 
25th,  1918) 

I  should  like  to  say  one  honest  word 
to  my  fellow  writers — a  word  which 
possibly  The  Editor  will  not  indorse  but 
will  nevertheless  print,  I'm  sure,  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  broad-minded  sincere 
publication. 

It  is  folly  for  us  writers  to  write  arti- 
cles advising  one  another  as  to  how  to 
please  editors.  Kather  let  us  advise  one 
another  as  to  how  to  league  together  to 
get  more  enlightened  editors  and  more 
creditable  publications.  We  need  above 
all  to  cultivate  in  ourselves  more  self- 
respect.  Editors  can  get  unsolicited 
trash  from  a  thousand  typists;  but 
thinkers  and  accomplished  writers  are 
rare.  It  is  then  for  those  in  the  United 
States  who  love  literature  to  build  them- 
selves up  and  refuse  to  take  the  advice 
of  outsiders.  Everybody  is  an  outsider 
to  an  author's  own  work. 

We  writers  in  America  are  too  timid; 
we  are  so  timid  that  we  put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  We  study  material  that 
will  please  editors  and  publishers;  we 
study  to  please  that  hypothetical  pub- 
lic which  exists  largely  in  the  mind  of 
the  editors  and  publishers;  and  instead 
of  leading  the  people  (our  appointed 
function)  we  slavishly  attempt  to  follow 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  people's  taste. 
How  stupid  of  us !  When  our  only  legiti- 
mate concern  as  creators  can  be  self-ex- 
pression, self-realization  through  form. 
If  we  center  within  ourselves  the  true 
force  of  art,  the  public  will  soon  follow. 
As  I  said  above,  what  we  in  America 
need  to  do  is  to  make  new  conditions  for 
ourselves  through  our  art-force,  condi- 
tions that  will  foster  and  make  genuine 
literature.  The  spirit  is  among  us.  It 
flames  up  here  and  there;  but  we  usually 
snuff  it  out  or  exile  it  to  Europe. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  recommend  a 
slender  volume  by  an  American,  the  most 
constructive  work  on  criticism  that  has 
been  produced  in  our  country,  and  one 
which  every  serious  writer  may  well 
study.    I   refer   to    J.    E.  Spingam's 
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"Creative  Criticism."  The  essays  com- 
bine scholarship  with  independent  think- 
ing to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the 
principles  they  embody  are  exactly  those 
we  need  for  the  orientation  of  our 
workers  in  literature. 

I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  like  what  I 
have  written,  for  I  am  an  "independent." 
I  hope  The  Editor  will  have  the  courage 
to  publish  what  I  write,  for  an  editor 
cannot  possibly  know  as  much  about  the 
effects  an  author  wishes  to  produce  as 
the  author  himself.  Editors  should 
either  reject  works  outright  or  publish 
them  exactly  as  written,  unless  receiving 
the  permission  of  their  writers  for  the 
changes  made.  The  blue-pencilling  of 
the  newspaper  copy-reader  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  that  of  the  maga- 
zine editor.  Newspaper  work  is  not 
writing  in  the  sense  of  aesthetic  product 
at  all.  It  is  copy  hastily  put  together 
for  a  utilitarian  purpose,  to  which  the 
blue-pencilling  mainly  has  reference.  All 
magazine  writing  worthy  of  discussion 
has  the  intention  of  form.  If  the  form 
be  true  the  touch  of  a  hand  other  than 
the  author's  mars  it;  if  the  form  be  not 
true  and  can  be  tinkered  with,  then  it  is 
a  botch  and  should  not  be  admitted. 

The  printing  of  my  "Seattle  Idyl"  is 
a  case  in  point.  That  fiction  has  a  deep- 
er social  meaning  than  the  hasty  reader 
would  get.  As  printed  in  The  Green 
Book,  the  class  relationships  in  the  far 
West  touched  upon  here  and  there  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  essential  to 
the  force  of  the  denouement,  are  ob- 
scured; for  the  editor,  evidently  a  hasty 
reader,  weeded  out  those  touches,  though 
they  were  as  brief  as  single  short  sen- 
tences. Moreover,  the  element  of  the 
tale  that  interested  me  most  in  composi-^ 
tion,  the  element  which,  as  I  say  in  my^ 
account  for  The  Editor,  was  the  motive 
of  my  creation;  that  is,  the  soul  of  Cully 
McNeil,  was  not  in  the  least  appreciated 
by  the  editor  of  The  Green  Book,  for  he 
cut  the  ten  or  so  lines  that  opened  most 
v/idely  the  door  into  the  girl's  psycholo- 
gy— lines  that  made  her  perjury  logical, 
for  they  showed  the  deep  human  motives 
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of  her  life,  and  kept  that  act  from  being 
mere  sensationalism,  the  plot-inventor's 
mechanism,  by  lifting  it  to  the  realm  of 
inevitability,  the  realm  of  genuine  crea- 
tion. It  is  most  discouraging  when  those 
touches  that  give  distinction  to  one's 
work  should  be  obliterated,  especially,  in 
a  case  like  mine,  where  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  preserving  a  line,  or  five  lines, 
in  three  or  four  places  in  the  piece. 
Where  the  style  is  intrinsic  to  the  sub- 
ject as  in  "A  Seattle  Idyl"  this  hacking 
shows  in  the  result;  for  the  rhythm  of 
the  whole,  the  unifying  swing  of  the  word 
fabric,  is  lost.  The  sensitive  reader  im- 
mediately feels  there  to  be  something 
awkward  about  the  writing,  something 
choppy,  which  robs  him  of  an  aesthetic 
pleasure  anticipated  through  the  word- 
flow  of  the  other  parts.  It  is  really 
stupid  and  wrong  for  an  editor  to  alter 
without  permission  the  work  of  an  author 
v/hose  style  shows  so  much  maturity  as 
mine.  "A  Seattle  Idyl"  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  prose-poem — a  work  of  es- 
sential unity,  a  word  of  which  cannot  be 
changed  by  any  but  its  creator  without 
obscuring  that  unity.  The  editor  should 
know  that  tone,  the  unity  tone  confers,  is 

the  sine  que  non  of  a  work  of  art  

Well,  what  would  we  think  of  a  curator 
who  went  over  the  paintings  on  exhibit 
and  eliminated  a  spot  here  in  a  canvas 
and  a  spot  there!  We  should  consider 
him  an  ignoramus  and  a  vandal,  should 
we  not? 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not 
uttering  these  complaints  in  any  petty 
personal  spirit.  I  utter  them  because  T 
believe  in  the  art  of  literature;  and  I 
believe  that  those  persons  who  know  that 
they  have  the  congenital  gift  of  its  prac- 
tise and  who  at  the  same  time  have  gone 
deep  into  the  study  of  it  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  who  feel  that  they  have 
developed  a  significant  technique,  should 
defend  it.  Unless  they  do,  we  shall 
never  have  a  veritable  American  litera- 
ture to  be  proud  of. 


164.  Will  Davis 
"Disarmament"  (Adventure  for  June, 
1918)  was  constructed  on  something  the 
same  lines  as  the  barrel  the  fellow  built 
around  a  bunghole    he    had    found.  It 


really  grew  out  of  a  remark  dropped  dur- 
ing a  family  argument  concerning  the 
policy  of  disarmament  of  the  nations  as 
a  producer  of  international  peace.  One 
of  us  held  that  it  would  be  all  right  if 
unanimous:  It  struck  me  that  a  good 
short  story  could  be  built  around  the 
idea.  I  went  to  work  on  it  the  same  eve- 
ning. I  had  read  "Wolfville  Days"  and 
•'Wolfville  Nights,"  and  admired  them.  I 
chose  the  atmosphere  of  care  free  Wolf- 
ville,  with  its  free  and  easy  gunplay,  as> 
fitting.  Putting  Chute  Gulch  on  the 
m.ap,  I  then  selected  Joe  Ruiz  from  real 
life  as  my  hero,  and  drew  a  pretty  faith- 
ful portrait  of  him  as  I  knew  him.  I 
evolved  the  plot  in  my  mind  for  a  few 
days  before  putting  much  on  paper.  Then 
I  began  "roughing  in,"  without  knowing 
just  how  I  would  finish  it.  I  figured  that 
would  come  to  me  as  the  story  developed. 
It  did.  It  always  does,  or  at  least,  it  has 
so  far,  with  me.  I  can't  carry  such  an 
awful  lot  in  my  head.  It  is  a  medium 
sort  of  a  head,  and  I  don't  like  to  work  it 
too  hard. 

In  two  weeks,  working  at  odd  times  (I 
am  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee)  I  had  the  rough  draft  com- 
pleted, and  then  made  the  final  copy. 
That  took  two  or  three  days  more.  I  sent 
it  to  Adventure.   And  there  you  are. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  special  pro- 
blems connected  with  "Disarmament." 
My  habit  has  been  to  let  my  yarns  drift 
along  in  my  head  and  v/ork  themselves 
out.  I  don't  write  much  until  I  get  the 
outline  of  the  story  in  my  head,  and  I 
never  write  unless  I  feel  like  it.  I  sel- 
dom make  notes.  I  work  rapidly  when  I 
get  ready  to  work,  and  I  never  make  hard 
v/ork  of  my  writing.  If  I  did  I  fear  it 
v/ould  appear  labored. 

My  greatest  bugbear  is  copying  for  the 
final  submission  of  the  story  to  the  pub- 
lishers. I'm  not  naturally  neat.  We 
don't  have  to  be  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. If  the  publishers  didn't  insist  upon 
clean  copy  I  would  send  them  more  stuff. 

The  hardest  thing  for  me  to  overcome 
in  the  beginning  of  magazine  work  was 
to  get  away  from  the  news  style  of  direct 
statement.  My  first  real  story  was  "Not 
Civilized,"  which  Top  Notch  published  in 
their  issue  of  August  15,  1916,  after  a 
literary  agency  had  turned  it  down  as  too 
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discursive.  Come  to  think  of  it,  my  first 
story  appeared  in  a  magazine  published 
by  my  brother  Bob  of  Munsey*s.  He 
called  the  publication  ''Chic."  It  was 
issued  by  him.  and  Frank  Kankeville  in 
San  Francisco  about  30  years  ago.  It 
made  such  a  big  hit  with  him  that  he  was 
able  to  touch  me  for  $7.00.  I  have  since 
considerably  more  than  evened  up  the 
score.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
story  and  also  how  much  I  now  owe  him. 

I  am  afraid  my  system  of  writing 
stories  will  not  be  of  much  assistance  to 
others.  I  am  careful  as  to  my  physical 
facts,  try  to  avoid  the  obvious,  and  quit 
when  I  think  I  have  ceased  to  be  enter- 
taining. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  real  life 
that  can  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  in- 
teresting tales.  They  need  but  a  little 
love,  a  little  laughter  and  perhaps  a  tear 
or  two  to  make  them  complete.  All  you 
need  is  to  discover  the  bunghole  and  then 
build  your  barrel  around  it. 


164.  Bernice  Brown 

It  seems  almost  that  a  story  as  slight 
and  as  short  as  "In  April,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  11th  Every  Week, 
must  have  been  "turned  off"  quite  with- 
out effort.  It  may  sound  like  a  boastful 
claim  to  insist  that  "In  April"  presented 
several  very  real  problems. 

The  germ  of  the  idea  was  a  real  inci- 
dent. I  never  knew,  however,  what  be- 
came of  the  peasant,  who,  I  believe,  was 
an  Italian  not  a  Pole,  or  whether  he  was 
really  innocent.  The  incident  was  told  to 
m.e,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Italian.  I  never  knew  who  heard  the 
case  or  indeed  if  it  ever  CE^me  to  trial. 
However,  the  incident  seemed  to  me  a 
rather  curious  and  significant  one,  and  I 
thought  about  it  more  or  less  idly  for  a 
couple  of  months  without  even  consider- 
ing it  material  for  a  story. 

When  I  finally  decided  to  write  of  it, 
there  was  the  problem  of  the  point  of 
view.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  st 
more  vital  and  gripping  story  if  I  had 
chosen  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pole, 
but  my  knowledge  of  the  Polish  peasant 
as  a  type  was  too  slight  to  justify  this 
choice.  Besides,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Judge  offered  a  more 
unique  and  significant  slant. 


Of  course  the  real  problem  of  the  short 
short  story  is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
or  develop  a  situation  or  character  in  a 
very  limited  space.  Not  a  word  or 
phrase  can  be  wasted.  The  idea  must  be 
suggested  rather  than  told  in  full. 
Naturally,  some  material  is  more  adapted 
to  this  type  of  story  than  other.  The 
idea  must  be  one  that  can  be  suggested 
rather  than  explained.  The  conversation, 
especially,  must  be  significant  and  char- 
acter-portraying. The  slogan  of  Every 
Week  is  "every  word  counts;"  that,  too, 
is  the  slogan  of  the  short  story. 

The  title  for  me  is  always  a  problem. 
To  tell  enough  to  whet  the  readers' 
curiosity  and  interest,  to  suggest  the 
story  but  not  to  reveal  it,  these  are  all 
elements  of  a  good  title.  If  I  had  chosen 
the  other  point  of  view  for  the  narrative, 
"In  April"  would  not  have  done  at  all  as 
the  title. 

As  a  writer  of  stories,  I  am  very 
young;  it  seems  a  bit  presuming  for- me 
to  offer  any  advice,  but  I  believe  that 
sincerity  and  simplicity  are  two  very  im- 
portant qualities  for  modern  fiction.  A 
very  well  known  writer  of  stories  once 
said  to  me,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  never  try 
to  be  literary."  The  author  must  first 
be  observant,  then  honest,  then  artistic  to 
knov7  what  to  leave  out  in  telling  his 
story.  A  happy  selection  of  details  will 
often  make  significant  and  interesting  a 
very  trivial  incident. 


165.  Mary  Raymond  Shipinan  Andrews 
"The  Ditch"  (Scribner's  Magazine  for 
April  1918,)  is  heart's  blcod.  It  was 
written  last  summer  in  camp  in  Canada, 
v/ith  nobody  outside  ourselves  and  four 
guides  within  seventeen  miles.  And 
there  was  very  little  "progress  as  it  grew 
in  my  mind,"  for  it  came  practically  all 
done,  and  insisted  -so  much  on  getting 
told  that  I  was  forced  into  telling  the 
story  to  my  husband  and  son,  who  are 
most  unremunerative  listeners  till  ai 
thing  is  in  actual  shape.  However,  they^ 
had  to  h'sten,  and  made  one  or  two  criti- 
cisms worth  while.  I  had  the  second  date 
five  hundred  years  from  now,  which  Mr. 
Andrews  objected  to — and  I  saw  reason. 
Of  course  that  vv^as  too  long  ahead  to  in- 
terest insects  which  exist  only  a  hundred 
years,  speaking  literally.    I  think  my 
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soldier  boy  contributed  the  execution  of 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince,  which 
J.  also  accepted  with  rapacity.  I  hope  it 
is  prophecy. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  all  you  want  about 
"The  Ditch?"  If  I  could  put  in  the  big 
log-cabin  room,  with  red  curtains,  and 
floor  smoothed  with  an  adze,  and  the 
lake  slipping  up  on  the  pebbles  fifteen 
feet  below  the  wide  "gallerie,"  and  the 
smell  of  the  spruces  all  around  the 
camp,  and  the  canoes  lying  at  the  dock, 
and  the  silence  and  leisure  as  I  wrote — 
silence  full  of  water-sounds  and  wind- 
sounds  and  bird-sounds,  and  little  odds 
and  ends  of  beasts,  like  squirrels  and 
mink — that  sort  of  thing  was  the  setting 
of  "The  Ditch,"  as  it  came  and  made  me 
do  it. 

My  "experiences  as  a  writer"  are  not 


anything  in  particular.  I  did  a  book  at 
about  fourteen  called  "Yale  Blue"  and 
kept  it  hidden  in  my  dressing-table 
drawer  and  worked  on  it  secretly  and 
with  rapture.  It  was  as  near  to  stealing 
watermelons  as  I  had  come,  and  that  is 
said  to  be,  in  my  Kentucky  home,  bliss. 
My  first  story  was  printed  by  Scribner's. 
I  was  going  to  aim  it  at  a  lower  mark, 
but  Mr.  Andrews  said:  "Why  not  try 
Scribner's?"  And  I  answered:  "Why 
not?  The  reason  is  that  return  postage 
is  eighteen  cents."  And  he  said:  "Well, 
plunge  on  the  eighteen  cents."  And  I 
plunged  and  to  my  amazement  was  ac- 
cepted. The  name  of  it  was  "Crowned 
with  Glory  and  Honor."  Since  which 
nothing  of  the  magazine  family  has  ever 
seemed  to  me  as  great  as  Scribner's — 
and  I  honestly  think  nothing  is. 


"Said  By^' — Written  By 

Thia  is  a  depailment  of  opinion  and  quotation  from 
old  and  new  bocks  and  periodicals.  As  in  all  of  its 
departments  The  Editor  will  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  writers. 


WHAT  BOOK  PUBLISHERS  WANT 
"D.  Appleton  &  Company  are  glad  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  manuscripts 
of  good  books  in  practically  every  field. 
This  firm  publishes  books  of  history, 
biography,  science  and  technology,  belles- 
lettres,  fine  arts,  philosophy,  sociology, 
economics,  fiction,  juveniles,  &c.  It  also 
publishes  elementary  school,  high  school 
and  college  textbooks,  medical  works  for 
doctors,  music  folios,  subscription  sets, 
cyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  and  books  of 
all  kinds  in  the  Spanish  language. 

"It  does  not  specialize  in  any  class  of 
books  but  has  several  large  departments, 
the  editors  of  which  are  specialists  who 
keep  in  close  touch  with  activities  in  their 
respective  fields.  D.  xippleton  &  Company 
always  give  particular  attention  and  en- 
couragement to  first  books  by  new  writers, 
and  stand  ready  to  read  any  manuscript, 
whether  it  be  a  detective  story  or  a  work 
on  psychical  research." 

"The  Century  Company  publishes  every- 
thing from  cook  books,  such  as  the  classic 
old  'Century  Cook  Book,'  to  such  books  as 


the  'Century  Edition  de  Luxe  of  Rae- 
maeker's  Cartoons,'  which  sells  for  $100. 
Who  was  the  Frenchman  who  said  the  best 
definition  is  an  example?  We  shall  have 
a  festival  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing the  day  we  are  sure  we  have  laid  hold 
of  another  'Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,'  another  'The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion,' 'Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,'  or  to 
come  very  much  up  to  date,  another  'The 
Return  of  the  Soldier.'  With  reference  to 
juveniles,  it  would  improve  our  amiabilty 
for  months  if  we  could  lay  hold  of  another 
'Jimgle  Book,'  another  'Lady  Jane,'  an- 
other 'Lost  Prince, '  another  'Sapphire 
Signet,'  or  another  Brownie  book — oh,  by 
the  way,  we  have  another  Brownie  book, 
to  be  published  this  autumn.  It  is  called 
'The  Brownies  and  Prince  Florimel.'  As 
for  non-fiction,  please  page  another  'The 
Plattsburg  Manual,'  another  'Century  Cook 
Book,'  another  'Why  Men  Fight.'  We 
think  we  have  for  this  fall  another  'Why 
Men  Fight,'  only  more  so.  It  is  Nicolai's 
'The  Biology  of  War.'  They  put  him  in 
jail  in  Germany  for  writing  it,  but  we'd 
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be  delighted  now  to  send  up  to  his  cell, 
if  we  could,  a  great  tray  full  of  bread 
that  is  not  sawdust,  meat  that  is  not  fish, 
sweets  that  are  not  saccharine  and  drinks 
that  are  not  denatured  beer.  And  so  you 
see  we  publish  for  all  ages  and  all  tastes 
and  for  varying  tastes  and  needs  of  the 
same  age.  If  you  ask  what  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  that  we  most 
like  to  find  in  manuscripts  it  is  vitality, 
life,  verve,  vigor,  go.  Maybe  you  think 
that  is  not  a  quality  that  would  stand  out 
in  all  books — in  'The  Plattsburg  Manual,' 
for  example,  or  'The  Century  Cook  Book.' 
You  read  them  and  see.  We  find  it  in 
juveniles,  novels,  essays,  manuals,  what 
not,  and  when  we  do  we  are  happy.  If 
a  manuscript,  or  rather  its  contents,  has 
in  addition  manners,  elegance,  beauty, 
humor,  wit — so  much  the  better.  And  in- 
terest is  a  most  important  consideration. 
You  can't  get  far  in  reading  matter  with- 
out interest ;  if  the  author  does  not  supply 
it  the  reader  must  have  it.  We  like  to 
supply  as  much  as  possible  in  our  books. 
And  then,  of  course,  we  try  to  make  every- 
thing we  publish  the  truth,  even  fiction, 
which,  if  it  is  good,  is  merely  the  truth 
with  the  names  changed." 

*'Doiibleday,  Page  &  Company.  There  is 
really  only  one  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  kind  of  Mss..  we  or  any  other  pub- 
lishers are  lookmg  for.  The  answer  is 
short.  It  is  good  ones !  To  be  more 
specific  would  be  impossible,  for  the  pub- 
lisher who  knows  in  advance  what  the 
broad  trend  of  public  tastes  in  books  will 
be  in  the  next  year  is  a  clairvoyant  or  a 
genius.  Commenting  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  noticeable  abatement  of  the  rush 
of  war  books,  a  Chicago  paper  the  other 
day  (this  paper  said  the  market  for  war 
books  had  collapsed  over  night)  added 
that  any  of  the  first  cl2.ss  publishers  would 
gladly  pay  $50,000  for  a  straight  and 
authoritative  tip  upon  what  will  sell  in 
the  next  six  months  and  consider  the  price 
ridiculously  low.  Discounting  the  down- 
rightness  of  the  statement  the  Chicago 
paper  was  pretty  nearly  right.  Of  course 
the  war  book  market  has  not  collapsed 
over  night,  and  of  course  no  one  could 
possibly  get  an  authoritative  tip  upon 
what  would  sell.  Tom  Sawyer's  eulogy  of 
Hie  flea  pales  into  insignificance  beside 
the  possibilities  of  the  man  who  could 
guess  in  advance  the  public  taste  on  any 


given  question,  commodity  or  style.  How- 
ever, publishers  have  their  opinions  upon 
the  future  and  they  vary  as  do  the  winds 
of  heaven.  Hence  the  answer  that  the 
kind  of  Mss.  we  want  to  see  are  good  ones. 
In  all  the  bewildering,  shifting  sands  of 
the  public  taste  there  are  one  or  two 
axioms  which  stand  forth  as  fundamental 
truths — with  certain  qualifications,  for 
life  is  made  up  of  compromises.  One  of 
these  truths  is  that  the  public  will  respond 
to  any  truly  vital  expression  of  human 
experience,  and  its  qualification  is  that  it 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  psychology 
of  the  times.  Such  a  book  was  'Up  From 
Slavery,'  by  Booker  T.  Waslimgton,  and 
such  a  book  was  Helen  Keller's  'The  Story 
of  My  Life.'  They  express  the  point  bet- 
ter than  any  other  examples  which  come 

(>  mind.  There  never  could  be  another 
just  such  a  book  as  the  life  of  Booker  T. 

,\^ashington  nor  Helen  Keller.  Both  of 
them  told  somethmg  in  which  the  public 

>  ore  vitally  interested,  remarkably  well. 
Not  that  these  individuals  had  any  spe- 
cial prominence  in  the  news  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  story  of  their  lives  appealed 
to  the  psychology  of  individidual  achieve- 
ment and  individual  self-betterment,  which 
was  dommant  at  the  time.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  expression  of  a  deeply  felt 
want,  although,  perhaps,  it  had  never 
been  expressed  before,  was  the  David 
Grayson  philosophy  expressed  in  his 
books  'Adventures  in  Contentment'  and 
'Adventures  in  Friendship.'  It  was  a  time 
in  this  country  of  the  most  mtense  indus- 
trial and  political  activity — a  time  when 
the  strenuous  life  was  taking  its  heaviest 
toll  of  nerve  force  and  a  time  when  busi- 
ness and  political  corruption  was  at  its 
heights.  David  Grayson  himself  has  said 
that  these  books  were  an  expression  of 
his  reaction  from  the  fatigues  and  the 
streniiosity  of  daily  American  life — a  re- 
action to  the  sweet  realities  of  country 
living  and  simplicity — and  they  took  the 
country  by  storm,  making  way  for  a  whole 
literature  of  essays  of  more  or  less  similar 
nature.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  essay  lit- 
erature came  the  nature  novel,  which  is 
best  exemplified  by  the  works  of  Gene 
Stratton-Porter  and  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  had  a  tremendous  popular  response. 
It  is  possible  to  see  in  these  things  the 
expression  of  a  definite  public  need.  Com- 
ing down  to  more  recent  years  there  is  the 
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literature  upon  interior  decoration,  an  art 
of  comparative  newness,  which  was  ex- 
l»ressed  by  Franic  Alvah  Parsons  in  his 
book  'Interior  Decoration,'    In  their  re- 
s])()iise  to  this  book  the  public  immediately 
si  lowed  their  understanding  of  the  fact 
hat  it  was  an  authoritative  and  an  in- 
torestins  treatment  of  a  subject  about 
^Yhieh  (hey  wanted  to  know.    A  book  on 
tlK'  same  subject  which  was  not  authori- 
talive  nor  interesting  probably  would  not 
have    sold    anywhere    nearly    so  well. 
Arthur  Guy  Empey's  'Over  the  Top'  is 
another  example  of  an  adequate  presen- 
tation of  a  subject  which  the  public  had 
come  to  be  deeply  interest  in.    It  is  a 
case  where  the  publishers  probably  were 
behind  rather  than  ahead  of  the  public 
taste.     War  books  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, and  for  the  good  reason  that  they 
were  mostly  not  worth  the  time  or  efl'ort 
of  the  public  to  read  them,  being  hastily 
thrown  together  accounts  of  war  corre- 
spondents who  saw  little  or  nothing  of 
the  actual  war,  or  dull  discussions  of  the 
causes  of  the  war.    Apparently  the  pub- 
lishers did  not  know  that  what  the  pub- 
lic was  getting  ready  for  was  the  real 
picture  of  trench  life.    No  one  pretends 
that  'Over  the  Top'  is  literature,  but  it  is 
certainly  an  adequate,  authoritative  and 
workmanlike  account  of  trench  life  and 
trench  fighting.    It  was  published  in  the 
days  when  this  country  was  coming  out 
of  its  lethargy  of  neutrality  and  the  pub- 
lic, as  usual  sensing  what  it  wanted,  ran 
away  with  it,  to  the  surprise  of  the  pub- 
lishers.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  author 
or  the  publishers  who  can  sense  the  broad 
fundamental  desire  or  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic may  have  a  'best  seller,'  granted,  of 
course,  that  the  book  is  a  good  one.  The 
details  of  the  rule  are  only  slightly  dif- 
ferent; be  it  fiction  or  non-fiction,  the 
fundamentals  remain  the  same.   We  want 
good  manuscripts,  and  in  closing  we  must 
say  quite  frankly  that  our  prayer  is  not 
nearly  so  fervent  that  we  may  be  sent 
good  manuscripts  as  that  we  may  have 
'he  close  and  human  understanding  of  our 
life  and  times  to  recognize  them  when 
they  come  our  way !" 

"Duffield  &  Company:  The  reply  is  dif- 
ficult. Of  course  we  w^ant  manuscripts  of 
good  books,  and  I  think  all  publishers  have 
the  same  wish.    It  is  our  experience  that 


fiction  is  not  in  great  demand  just  now, 
but  we  are  interested  in  having  manu- 
scripts of  good  serious  books  of  fiction  hav- 
ing a  high  literary  quality,  and  good  stir- 
i-ing  detective  stories.  We  are  also  inter- 
ested in  books  of  psychology." 

"E.  P.  Button  &  Company:  Broadly 
speaking  we  are  interested  in  literature 
and  literature  may  properly  be  as  varied 
as  the  personalities  of  men.  Quite  frankly 
w(^  are  not  mtcrested  at  all  in  mere  manu- 
scrii)ts — this  place  is  flooded  with  manu- 
scripts, but  what  we  are  interested  is  in 
a  manuscript  written  by  some  one,  some- 
where, who  has  lived,  experienced  and  felt 
the  throb  of  life  on  some  particular  sub- 
ject or  in  pursuit  of  some  real  purpose. 
An  author  may  be  entirely  unknown  or 
he  or  she  may  be  among  the  foremost 
writers  of  the  day,  but  if  such  author  has 
some  real  message  to  give  to  the  world 
now  we  are  eager  and  interested  to  read 
nd  to  pass  on  the  possibility  of  publish- 
ing such  a  book.  It  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference to  us  whether  the  manuscript  is 
about  raising  potatoes,  commanding  a  mer- 
chant ship,  driving  an  airplane  or  giving 
the  simple  life  story  of  a  distinct  person- 
ality in  some  out  of  the  way  village,  always 
providing  that  such  a  manuscript  is  writ- 
ten by  some  one  with  the  power  to  feel,  to 
live  and  to  express.  This  of  necessity 
must  be  a  time  of  conservation  and  growth. 
Great  books  must  arise  from  the  ashes  of 
this  unparalleled  war,  but  these  books  are 
likely  to  come  from  the  pens  of  men  and 
women  not  now  generally  well  know^n  to 
the  public." 

"Houghton  Miffiin  Company:  Publishers 
are  human,  like  all  individuals,  and  when 
you  ask  us  what  sort  of  manuscripts  we 
wish  to  receive,  naturally  our  reply  would 
be,  'Those  which  sell.'  But  our  experience 
here  for  a  good  many  years  would  lead 
me  to  qualify  that  to,  'Books  which  have 
a  permanent  sale.'  For  the  attendant 
expenses  of  launching  and  maintaining  a 
'best  seller'  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
follows  a  campaign  of  this  character  often 
lead  to  an  excessive  outlay  of  time  and 
money  which  cuts  the  profits  to  an  as- 
tonishing dregee.  Therefore,  in  looking  for 
successful  books  we  have  an  eye  out  for 
volumes  that  have  so  marked  an  individ- 
uality— whether  in  fiction  or  in  other 
branches  of  literature — that  they  leave  a 
lasting  stamp  upon  the  public  mind.  Of 
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course,  this  individuality  or  personality 
must  be  winning.    To  show  you  what  I 
mean,  take  for  instance,  'A  Hill  Top  on  the 
Marne,'  a  series  of  war  letters,  or  'Queed,' 
a  straightforward  novel,  or  'The  Gentle 
Reader,'  a  group  of  essays,  all  of  which 
books  have  had  marked  and  lasting  suc- 
cess in  varying  fields.    We  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  just  such  books,  but  more 
especially  now  we  are  anxious  to  secure 
manuscripts  from  those  at  the  front  whose 
powers  of  observation,  analytical  qualities 
and  optimism  permeate  their  writings.  It 
would  seem  that  almost  any  one  at  the 
front  with  an  average  education  was  in  a 
position  to  write  a  war  book.    But  it  is 
only  to  a  few  that  the  skill  is  given  to 
create  a  permanent  picture  which  we  wish 
to  keep  before  us.   To  show  the  part  that 
chance  plays  in  publishing,  it  might  inter- 
est you  to  know  that  a  number  of  years 
ago  we  sought  to  find  an  author  who  would 
write  the  history  and  romance  of  the  New 
Harmony  Colony,  which  was  settled  many 
years  ago  by  Rolbert  Owen  in  a  little  corner 
of  Indiana.  This  settlement  was  unique  in 
history,  and  we  wrote  to  one  and  then 
another  of  the  Indiana  authors,  urging 
hem  to  use  this  background  for  an  his- 
torical novel.    While  we  were  still  at  it, 
came  a  manuscript  from  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  Robert  Owen  telling  just  the  story 
which  we  had  in  mind,  and  the  book  was 
published  this  year  under  the  title  *Seth 
Way.'      Undoubtedly,  the  book  was  all 
the  better  for  not  having  been  inspired 
by  the  publishers.    When  a  book  is  sug- 
gested by  the  publishers — that  is,  when 
they  suggest  to  an  author  that  a  book 
could  be  written  around  a  certain  subject 
— the  book  is  in  time  delivered  to  them. 
Then  if  the  manuscript  does  not  come  up 
to  expectations  the  author  may  feel  that 
he  has  'filled  the  order,'  that  his  responsi- 
bility is  ended  and  that  he  needs  to  make 
no  more  changes  in  the  manuscript.  The 
result  is  a  lessening  of  enthusiasm  all 
along  the  line.    Such  a  book  is  apt  to  be 
less  successful  than  one  that  comes  to  the 
publishers  unsolicited.  With  such  a  manu- 
script the  publishers  feel  at  liberty  to 
suggest  changes  and  improvements.  The 
author  feels  their  genuine  interest  in  his 
work,  and  a  pleasant  relationship  between 
author  and  publisher  is  established.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  publishing,  advertising 
and  selling  of  the  book  and  makes  for 


success.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  prefer  to 
receive  manuscripts  that  are  entirely  mi- 
solicited  and  that  have  been  written  spon- 
taneously from  the  author's  own  idea  and 
imagination." 

"J.  B.  Lippincott  Company:  The  full 
length  novel  with  a  little  quiet  humor  to 
enliven  a  deep  and  slow  movmg  plot,  with 
American  setting,  American  characters  and 
no  morbid  features — that  is  what  will  sell 
and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  offer.  One 
such  for  each  month  in  the  year  should 
not  be  too  many." 

"Little,  Brown  &  Company:  There  are 
two  prmcipal  divisions  of  books  to  offer 
the  general  reader  to-day;  those  dealmg 
with  war — personal  accounts  of  partici- 
pants or  spectators  and  war-inspired  fic- 
tion—and the  book  that  carries  one  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  war.  Because 
more  war  books  than  fiction  were  pub- 
lished this  spring  it  was  felt  m  many  quar- 
ters that  there  was  an  overproduction  of 
war  literature,  but  so  long  as  the  great  con- 
flict lasts  and  for  a  generation  after  we 
expect  to  publish  books  dealing  with  some 
phase  of  the  world  conflict,  and  the  best 
of  them  will  not  want  for  readers.  Natur- 
ally we  welcome  such  manuscripts.  It 
is  our  experience  that  a  novelist  like 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  is  as  popular  as 
ever  when  he  writes  a  new  story  dealing 
with  German  intrigue  as  he  has  in  'The 
Pawns  Count.'  We  have  waited  for  many 
years  for  an  American  Oppenheim — a 
native  author— who  can  hold  the  interest 
of  a  large  audience  with  two  stories  a 
year  as  successfully  as  does  our  sure-fire 
English  novelist.  The  door  is  still  open 
for  such  an  American  author.  Stories 
of  contemporary  social  life  such  as  Owen 
Johnson  and  Cosmo  Hamilton  write,  Wes- 
tern stories,  mystery  stories  and  good  old- 
fashioned  love  stories  are  needed  to  divert 
one  from  the  stirring  realities  of  the  war, 
and  we  publish  the  best  we  can  obtam. 
New  authors  are  especially  welcome,  for 
some  of  our  most  successful  novels  in  the 
past  have  been  the  initial  efforts  of  new 
writers.  There  is  a  growing  call  for  books 
that  give  spiritual  comfort  to  those  who 
have  sustained  losses  in  the  service,,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  do  our  part  in 
supplying  such  a  demand." 

"Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company :  Your 
letter  should  provoke  a  very  interesting 
symposium.    The  only  diflaculty  is  that  it 
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comes  at  a  time  when  our  fall  plans  are 
completed  and  must  be  completed  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  publishing  business  as 
it  is  conducted  in  this  country.  Our  needs, 
however,  are  permanent  and  more  or  less 
specific.  In  fiction  w^e  are  interested  in 
just  two  kmcls  of  books :  good  novels,  done 
with  taste  and  discrimination,  and  light 
stories  of  adventure  or  mystery  of  the 
type  of  'Suspense,'  by  Isabel  Ostrander, 
which  we  have  just  published,  or  of  the 
Fu  Manchu  stories  by  Sax  Rohmer.  We  are 
not  interested  m  the  'in  between'  kind  of 
novel,  the  sort  that  is  neither  frankly  sen- 
sational nor  a  sincere  piece  of  literary 
work.  In  the  field  of  non -fiction  we  are  on 
the  lookout  for  good  books  of  opinion  upon 
almost  any  subject,  for  exceptional  books 
about  the  war  and  for  practical  books  of. 
information  upon  non-technical  or  semi- 
technical  subjects." 

*'The  Macmillan  Company :  Your  letter 
is  something  of  a  poser  !  As  we  are  gener- 
al publishers  there  is  no  particular  type  of 
book  for  which  we  are  in  search.  We  want 
good  books  in  every  field.  Would  we  like 
a  second  'Over  the  Top,'  or  a  second  'Mr. 
Britling  Sees  It  Through,'  or  a  second 
'The  Tree  of  Heaven'  ?  No.  But  we  would 
like  a  first  book  that  would  do  what  'Over 
the  Top'  or  'Mr.  Britling'  or  'The  Tree  of 
Heaven'  did.  This  is  a  roundabout  way  of 
saying  that  we  are  not  interested  so  much 
in  following  one  successful  book  with  an- 
other of  similar  style  or  in  the  same  field 
as  we  are  in  finding  that  book  which  shall 
meet  a  large  public  demand  or  need,  and 
shall  be  the  first  in  its  particular  vein. 
There  is  very  sound  reasoning,  too,  behind 
this  attitude.  The  second  book — the  one 
which  attempts  to  do  in  a  little  different 
way  perhaps  what  has  already  been  done 
• — is  rarely  a  success.  It  is  the  book  which 
blazes  a  new  trail  that  the  public  wants 
and  that  the  publisher  therefore  naturally 
wants.  So  then  what  we  want  are  authors 
who  sense  the  trend  of  affairs,  the  mind  of 
Ithe  people  and  write  new,  outstanding 
nvorks ;  authors  who  are  recognized  at  once 
for  their  soundness  and  at  the  same  time 
for  their  originality." 

"Moffat,  Yard  &  Company:  When  the 
American  author  comes  along  who  can 
write  a  book  like  May  Sinclair's  'Tree  of 
Heaven,'  dealing  with  fundamental  prob- 
lems which  we  m  America  are  facing,  that 
is  the  man  I  am  looking  for.    His  is  the 


book  I  want  and  we  should  not  care  if  he 
had  never  before  touched  his  pen  to 
paper.  I  believe  that  some  of  our  best  and 
most  vital  American  novels  have  been  first 
novels.  The  man  or  woman  wlioso  manu- 
script I  want  to  see  and  hereby  promise 
to  publish  is  the  one  who  has  the  art  of 
Joseph  Hergesheimer,  the  ability  to  con- 
tinue where  Ernest  Poole  began  and 
t(Mnporarily  stopped,  and  who  is  capable 
of  portraying  nationalism  through  indi- 
vidual application  or  regeneration.  Need- 
less to  say,  such  a  manuscript  must  show 
the  reactions  brought  about  by  the  war." 

"The  Princeton  University  Press  wants 
books  that  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly valuable  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  in  science,  art, 
philosophy,  economics,  biography,  history 
and  government.  In  all  departments  the 
first  requirement  is  soundness  of  thought; 
correctness  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for 
"popular"  interest.  But  in  examining  man- 
uscripts preference  is  given,  after  the 
prime  requirement  is  satisfied,  to  those 
which  are  most  readable.  In  other  words, 
this  press-  regards  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  a  process  not  necessarily 
tedious  nor  confined  in  authorship  and 
"appeal"  to  specialists.  The  Princeton 
University  Press  aside  from  its  own  publi- 
cations is  also  qualified  to  undertake  the 
printmg  of  volumes  with  diagrams,  plates, 
tabular  matter,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
oilier  difficult  texts  and  all  work  requiring 
special  care  in  composition  and  makeup." 

"Reilly  &  Britton  Company:  While  I 
believe  that  within  a  few  months  there 
will  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  better 
class  of  personal  narrative  'war  books' — 
just  now  somewhat  out  of  favor  with  the 
reading  public — it  is  my  opinion  that  be- 
fore long  there  will  be  a  definite  call  for 
books  that  will  take  the  mind  off  the  hor- 
rors of  the  great  struggle.  This  seems  en- 
tirely sane  and  proper.  We  can't  think 
all  the  time  of  our  boys  over  there — and 
of  our  allies'  boys — and  of  Liberty  bonds 
and  the  Red  Cross.  We  must  have  some 
mental  relaxation.  Hence  my  concern  is 
on  the  lookout  for  a  book  of  'entertain- 
ment.' I  think  another  'The  Virginian' 
would  be  about  right  — or  a  'Happy  Haw- 
kins.' (Of  course  all  we  publishers  would 
like  to  have  another  'David  Harum'  manu- 
script drift  in.)  We  should  be  glad  to 
get  hold  of  a  novel  of  mystery  and  adven- 
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ture  like  our  'Diane  of  the  Green  Van.' 
Another  desirable  manuscript  would  be  one 
of  the  class  of  'Miss  Minerva  and  William 
Green'  and  'Helen's  Babies.'  " 

"Charles  Scribner's  Sons :  It  is  difficult 
for  us  as  general  publishers  to  give  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  kmd  of  manu- 
script we  are  most  eager  for.  We  aim 
to  publish  books  in  any  field  of  legitimate 
interest  so  long  as  they  conform  to  certain 
standards  m  quality  and  so  long  as  we  can 
do  so  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
avoiding  loss.  It  would,  therefore,  be  dan- 
gerous to  lay  down  any  rules  for  ourselves 
in  regard  to  the  manuscripts  to  be  sub- 
mitted, since,  in  general,  any  work  upon  a 
subject  of  interest  to  man  is  entitled  to  be 
judged  purely  on  its  merits  and  it  is  the 
serious  obligation  of  a  general  publisher 
to  preserve  an  open  mind  so  to  judge  it. 
We  are  alert  for  notable  manuscripts  in 
any  line — fiction,  art,  architecture,  bio- 
graphy, philosophy,  sociology,  sport,  gar- 
dening, »&;c.  But  under  the  present  extra- 
ordinary conditions  we  are  naturally  eager 
to  help  by  publishing  such  books  as  tend 
to  further  the  war  purposes  and  plans  of 
this  country  and  the  Allies — those  M^hich 
inculcate  American  ideals  and  principles, 
or  interpret  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
Italy,  France,  England,  &c.,  and  their  pur- 
poses in  the  war,  or  those  which  by  de- 
scribing the  fighting  or  the  political  and 
military  situation  tend  to  make  clearer  to 
Americans  the  dimensions  of  the  great 
task  before  us.  At  this  moment  we  are 
especially  eager  to  publish  those  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  have  been  through  fight- 
ing with  the  American  troops.  We  could 
not  overstate  the  interest  with  which  we 
should  read  one,  for  instance,  that  followed 
an  American  o]-gcinization  through  training 
and  fighting  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
its  peculiar  national  reactions,  as  (Japt, 
R,  Hugh  Knyvett  did  for  his  countrymen 
in  'Over  There  With  the  Australians,'  or 
one  which  described  the  personal  exper- 
iences of  an  American  in  battle,  as  Capt 
Gilbert  Nobbs  did  those  of  an  Englishman 
in  his  'On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line,' 
or  one  which  pictured  typical  episodes  of 
warfare  as  affecting  our  men,  as  Sergeant 
Bourcier  so  vividly  has  done  for  the 
French  in  his  'Under  the  German  Shells." 
The  reactions  to  war  of  the  people  at  home 
are  as  important;  but  these  are  best  ex- 
oressed  >ii  fiction.    We  should  be  eager 


to  read  novels  which  so  vitalized  the 
American  character  m  the  face  of  war 
as  Arthur  Train  has  already  done  in  'The 
Earthquake'  or  as  Rene  Boylesve  has  done 
for  the  French  in  'YOU  No  Longer 
Count,'  But  fiction,  we  believe,  must  also 
serve  as  a  diversion  from  the  war ;  we 
shall  read  keenly  any  novels  which  by 
their  charm  or  humor  or  tensity  of  nar- 
rative are  calculated  so  to  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  a  reader  as  to  give  refreshment 
and  relief  from  war  worry.  Apart  from 
war  books  and  fiction,  when  we  speak  of 
sach  as  tend  to  help  in  the  ask  before  us, 
we  mean  such  as  Meredith  Nicholson's 
'Valley  of  Democracy,'  which  interjirets  in 
a  way  that  makes  them  most  human  the 
'folks'  of  the  Middle  West  for  the  rest  of 
the  country;  or  'The  Voice  of  Lincoln,'  by 
Judge  Wanamaker,  which  presents  the 
great  personifier  of  Americanism  through 
his  own  utterances ;  or  such  biographies  as 
those  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Prof,  Muz- 
Z!^y,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  by  Armistead 
C,  Gordon,  the  first  two  in  a  series, 
'Figures  From  American  History,'  which 
will  so  recount  the  lives  of  America's 
great  men  as  to  reveal  the  significance  of 
their  actions  and  their  principles  in  the 
light  of  the  present  crisis," 

"The  Robert  J,  Shores  Corporation 
Vv^ants,  first  of  all,  good  mystery  stories 
of  the  sort  now  appearing  in  the  R,  J.  ^i. 
Mystery  Stories  series ;  books  which  fur- 
nish entertainment  and  diversion  for  men 
and  women  of  brains  engaged  in  the  big- 
gest work  of  the  nation.  We  also  want  ro- 
mances with  a  strong  heart  interest  suita- 
ble for  publication  in  the  R,  J,  S,  Feature 
Fiction  series.  As  to  quality,  as  our  books 
are  sold  on  the  reputation  of  the  pub- 
lishers rather  than  on  the  reputation  of 
the  author,  they  should  be  so  good  that 
they  not  only  sell  themselves,  but  help  to 
sell  every  other  book  on  the  list,  Oudside 
of  fiction  we  desire  books  which  appeal  to 
a  large  public." 

"The  Womans  Press  was  organizej| 
about  a  year  ago  in  connection  with  thm 
publication  department  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Yomig  Women's  Christian 
Association  to  publish  books  of  general 
interest,  the  orginal  publication  depart- 
ment being  limited  chiefly  to  books  for 
association  use.  We  hold  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being,  I  believe,  the  only  publishing 
house  in  the  world  organized  and  con- 
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ducted  by  women.  We  are  naturally  most 
intrested  in  books  by  women,  for  women 
and  about  women.  In  view  of  the  big 
part  that  the  war  work  council  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  taking  in  current  affairs 
our  important  spring  books  are  along  this 
line.  'Mobilizing  Woman-Power,'  by  Har- 
riot Stanton  Blatch,  which  we  have  just 
published,  makes  an  appeal  to  the  women 
of  America  to  do  their  part  in  holding  the 
second  line  of  defence'  side  by  side  with 
the  women  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  written  the 
forewo]-d  says:  'No  siaiesman  or  pub- 
licist could  set  forth  more  clearly  than 
Mrs.  Blatch  the  need  for  winnmg  this 
Vv'ar.'  Another  book  that  meets  an  urgent 
need  is  'Ice-Breakers:  Games  and  Stunts 
for  Large  and  Small  Groups,'  by  Edna 
Geister,  which  contains  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial to  be  used  for  recreation  work  in 
war  centres,  settlements,  churches,  schools, 
etc.  Our  editorial  staff  having  foreseen  the 
demand  for  woman  power  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  secured  the  manuscript  of  a 
valuable  little  handbook  entitled  'Health 
and  the  Woman  Movement,'  by  Dr.  Clelia 
Duel  Mosher,  which  settles  affirmatively 
the  question  of  women's  physical  fitness 
to  do  work  hitherto  accomplished  only  by 
men.  We  are  also  publishing  a  book  by 
Mary  Austin  entitled  'The  Young  Woman 
Citizen,'  which  in  spite  of  its  title  is  just 
as  important  to  men,  for  it  discusses  the 
moral  and  social  obligations  assumed  with 
the  right  to  vote.  Our  future  publishing 
plans  include  a  study  of  conditions  of 
women  in  Russia ;  the  Americanization  of 
alien  allies  in  the  United  States ;  a  series 
of  inspirational  biographies  which  will 
feature  the  careers  of  successful  women 
of  to-day ;  a  book  on  war  modified  educa- 
tion, solving  the  problems  confronting  col- 
lege girls  who  wish  to  discontinue  their 
studies  for  more  active  war  work;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  moral,  social  and  economic 
problems  confronting  this  country  by  the 
war,  with  special  reference  to  their  effect 
L  upon  the  lives  of  American  women ;  and 
a  handbook  on  ofiice  management  and  busi- 
ness efiiciency  for  women  that  will  be  less 
technical  than  similar  books  for  men.  The 
Womans  Press  will  also  be  glad  to  publish 
fiction  of  a  constructive  character  and 
books  of  general  interest  to  men  and 
women  who  are  not  only  engaged  with 
current  affairs  but  who  are  looking  to 


the  period  of  reconstruction  which  will 
follow  the  close  of  the  war." 

"Yale  University  Press :  Mark  Twain, 
once  a  printer  himself,  advised  his  friend, 
William  Dean  Howells,  against  choosing  a 
pi-inter  for  a  hero.  'Better  not',  he  said. 
'Peojile  will  not  understand  him.  Print- 
ing is  something  every  village  has  in  it, 
but  it  is  always  a  sort  of  mystery.'  If 
!bere  is  uncertanity  in  lay  minds  as  to 
pi-inters,  how  inscrutable  to  them  are  the 
duties  of  publishers !  Questions  in  regard 
lo  tlie  Yale  University  Press  have  re- 
v(>:i1(m1  s31(']i  a  general  ignorance  of  its  aims 
tliat  it  nniy  not  be  amiss  to  explain  the 
])urpose  of  its  foiuidation.  In  fact  uni- 
^'(^^sity  ])ress<^s  are  so  new  in  America  and 
fulfill  sucli  (liifeicnt  purposes  where  they 
have  been  established  that  an  explanation 
may  be  interesting  even  to  the  initiated 
who  laiow  what  publishing  is.  Briefly  the 
Yale  ITiiivei-sity  I^ress  was  founded:  To 
pi'ovide  an  adequate  medium  for  publish- 
ing notable  books  which  tend  to  advance 
American  scholarship  in  all  its  fields.  To 
bring  into  prominence  writers  whose 
names  would  otherwise  be  loiown  to  but 
few,  thereby  aiding  young  scholars  to  se- 
ciire  recognition  and  promotion.  To  be 
alert  to  the  oisportunity  and  duty  of  pub- 
lisliing  volumes  by  writers  in  other  insti- 
tutions and  in  other  countries.  It  is  not 
from  accidents  but  from  design  that  the 
list  of  authors  represented  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  pubiication.s  includes  men 
from  three  continents  and  from  over  one 
hundred  universities.  To  publish  only  such 
works  as  shall  reflect  credit  on  the  uni- 
versity whose  name  it  bears.  To  this  end 
every  manuscript  to  be  published  under 
irs  imprint  must  receive  the  approval  of 
a  committee  composed  of  ofiieers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  university.  To  follow  the  very 
best  traditions  of  printing  and  bookbind- 
ing, making  only  books  which  may  serve 
as  a  standard.  The  Yale  University  Press 
takes  especial  pleasure  in  annomicing  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  'Georges  Guy- 
ncmor:  ^  Knight  of  the  Air,'  by  Henry 
Bordeaux,  a  volume  of  very  great  general 
interest.  Realizing  that  such  questions  as 
the  co-operative  movement,  the  financing 
of  farm  loans  and  reconstruction  after  the 
war  are  of  vital  importance  at  this  time, 
the  Y'ale  University  Press  particularly 
plans  to  place  these  before  the  public  in 
readable  and  scholarly  form." 
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The  Experience  Exchange 

A  Give-and-Take-Department-Do  Your  Share 


E  K.  D.  writes: 

The  National  Art  Publishing  Company, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  treated  me  cold  and 
*'ha'sh."  On  December  18th,  1917,  I  sent 
them  seven  post  card  verses  and  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  to  return  them  to  me. 
V/eeks  went  by  and  I  heard  nothing  from 
them.  After  several  inquiries  by  ordinary 
mail,  I  sent  a  registered  letter  of  inquiry 
March  18th,  1918,  enclosing,  as  usual,  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  the  in- 
formation I  desired.  I  also  asked  the 
postal  clerk  to  see  that  I  got  the  return 
receipt  card  my  registered  letter  entitled 
me  to.  I  got  the  "return  card"  all  right, 
signed  by  "Mozel"  or  "Mogel,"  but  the 
National  Art  Publishing  Company  still  has 
my  verses. 

Manuscript  sent  to  the  Vagabond,  Ster- 
ling, Colorado,  under  date  of  January  16th, 
1918,  met  a  similar  fate.  I  sent  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  them  March  18th,  1918,  which 
was  returned  to  me  March  26th,  marked 
"Refused."  (The  Editor  announced  many 
months  ago  the  suspension  of  the  Vaga- 
bond.) 

Six  post  card  drawings  and  sentiments 
sent  to  Midland  Publishing  Co.,  118  E. 
16th  St.,  New  York,  came  back,  unopened, 
marked  "Gone." 

Holland's  Magazine,  Dallas,  Texas,  kept 
a  manuscript  from  January  22nd  to  March 
25th  and  then  returned  it  only  after  a 
letter  of  mquiry. 

Illustrated  joke  sent  to  American  Poul- 
tryman,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  March  12th,  1918, 
is  still  unheard  from,  although  I  sent  them 
a  letter  of  inquiry  May  8th. 

Photoplay  Magazme,  350  North  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  holds  timely  studio  carica- 
tures four  weeks,  then  returns  them  with 
the  information  that  they  are  overstocked 
on  material  of  this  kind.  These  drawings 
went  out  properly  protected  in  a  paste- 
board photo  mailer,  first  class  postage 
and  registered,  with  return  postage  en- 
closed. They  returned  in  a  flimsy  paper 
envelope  without  any  pasteboard  protec- 
tion, torn,  finger-printed  and  practically 
useless. 


Six  drawings,  etc.,  mailed  to  the  Otis 
F.  Wood  Syndicate  April  29th  are  still 
out. 

R.  M.  C.  writes: 

I  would  bid/writers  and  artists  steer  their 
craft  av/ay  from  the  rocky  coast  surround- 
ing American  Khakiland.  For  a  while  two 
other  girls  and  myself  supplied  the  bulk  of 
their  novelty  and  funny  stuff,  but  one  by 
one  we  have  drifted  away,  and  for  mysell 
I  will  anchor  there  no  more  unless  editorial 
plans  change.  My  first  contribution  was 
paid  for  by  subscription.  Their  rates  are 
about  half  cent  a  word,  frequently  less, 
illustrations  "thrown  in,"  after  publication. 
They  pay  ten  dollars  a  cover,  I  think,  so 
Mr.  Woodbridge  advised  me.  Drawings 
especially  made  for  them  (Mr.  W.  knew 
my  style  of  work)  were  returned  without 
even  a  rejection  slip.  Illustrated  jokes 
drew  about  $1.75  each,  and  for  other  work 
he  gave  me  subscription,  and  though  I 
wrote  I  could  not  use  two  am  still  getting 
'em  both.  They  owe  me  tv/o  dollars  still, 
and  as  I  have  spent  about  that  amount 
writing  for  it  without  even  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply  I  despair  of  collecting  and  will 
simply  charge  it  up  to  "the  mother  of  in- 
vention." 

Breezy  Stories,  New  York,  pays  a  cent 
a  word  on  acceptance.  Pine  people  to  deal 
with.    Send  copy  of  magazine. 

Motion  Picture  Magazine,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  pays  about  three-fourths  cent  a  word 
(in  my  case)  illustrations  thrown  in.  Pays 
on  acceptance. 

Parisienne  pays  about  one-half  cent  a 
word,  check  in  about  a  week  after  ac- 
ceptance, often  sooner.  Mr.  Martyn,  editor, 
very  courteous. 

Film  Fun,  New  York,  pays  twenty  five 
cents  a  line  for  verse,  check  about  ten  days 
after  acceptance,  and  about  a  cent  a  word 
for  other  matter.  m 

Railroad  Man's  Magazine,  New  York^ 
pays  twenty-five  cents  a  line  for  verse, 
•lieck  with  acceptance. 

Ten  Story  Book,  Chicago,  is  a  Jonah — 
haven't  yet  been  paid  for  filler  (for  which 
they  pay  the  princely  sum  of  fifty  cents ! ) 
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published  in  April,  New  Editor,  J.  I. 
Pearce,  Jr.,  very  courteous,  however,  and 
states  that  contributors  still  receive  bet- 
ter treatment  hereafter.  They  give  extra 
copies  of  magazine  containing  ms. 

Mr.  T.  C.  O'Donnell,  of  Cartoon  Mag, 
Chicago,  111.,  is  very  courteous,  and  draw- 
ings and  other  material  sent  there  re- 
ceive good  treatment.  Have  sold  them 
several  drawings  in  the  last  weeks,  but  as 
I  have  not  yet  received  check,  do  not  know 
rate  of  payment. 

Life,  New  York,  handles  drawings  very 
carelessly,  frequently  returns  them  rolled 
when  I  have  especially  requested  that  they 
do  not  do  so.  Despair  of  ever  selling  to 
them. 


Saucy  Stories,  New  York,  paid  two  dol- 
lars for  verse  of  about  ten  lines  or  mare. 

In  The  Editor,  a  contest  was  announced 
as  being  held  by  Hollis  Company,  Everett, 
Wash.,  but  preliminary  letter  asking 
further  details  was  ignorde,  and  contribu- 
tion sent  after  this  has  never  been  heard 
from. 

Mss.  sent  Chicago  Herald  some  time 
ago  have  not  been  heard  from,  and  let- 
ters so  far  remain  unanswered.  Mr. 
Mehlen  of  the  Keeley  Handy  Syndicate 
advised  me  to  try  them,  as  he  liked  my 
stuff  and  said  they  (the  Syndicate)  did 
not  buy  material  until  the  Herald  had 
passed  on  it.  (Editor's  note:  The  Herald 
lias  been  combined  with  the  Examiner.) 


The  Literary  Market 

There  is  a  place  somewhere  for  every 
good  manuscript — The  Editor. 


In  this  department  THE  EDITOR  aims  to  give 
twice  eacli  month  news  of  the  literary  market 
U'.at  interests  and  aids  writers  v/ith  manuscripts 
for  sale.  A  publisher's  claim,  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  truth  a  little,  or  a  contribated  note, 
incorrect  through  ignorance,  occasionally  creeps  lu 
because  there  is  no  time  to  verify  it  before  going 
to  press.  For  this  reason  THE  EDITOR  cannot 
be  responsible  for  any  rnisstatementg ;  it  would 
atrongly  urge  writers  to  study  each  new  magazine 
before  submitting-  manuscripts.  A  study  of  a 
publication  offers  a  surer  criterion  than  all  the 
ecateraenta    in    the    world.     Whenever  possible 


sLalenjents  are  taken  verbatim  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  editors  of  the  publications  con- 
cerned. 

Writers  are  asked  to  remember  that  this  ii 
primarily  a  news  department,  supplementary  to 
"iOOl  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  There  are 
some  4,000  markets  for  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  j 
obviously  a  large  volume  like  "1001  Places  to  Sel! 
Manuscripts"  is  required  to  give  information  of 
all  these  markets.  The  writer  who  ronsults  "1001 
Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  and  takes  note  of 
the  changes  among  this  department  is  certain  to 
hi  well  informed  at  all  times. 


10  Story  Book  has  moved  to  Clarendon 
and  Montrose  Boulevards,  Chicago, 
111.  R.  R.  Hamilton,  the  owner  and 
editor,  reports  that  the  periodical  is 
in  better  financial  condition  than  eve^, 
and  that  authors  will  be  paid  promptly. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  225  West 
39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  announces 
a  "Farmers'  Labor  Saving  Contest." 
"A  good  farmer  is  a  good  mechanic 
He  has  to  be  if  he  is  to  run  a  traction 
engine  efficiently,  chop  wood  by  power, 
drain  bottom  land  economically,  and 
perform  the  thousand-and-one  duties  of 
the  farmer  with  as  little  effort  as  poss- 
ible. The  difficulty  of  obtaining  farm 
labor  and  the  constantly  widening  use  of 


machinery  have  made  it  more  and  more 
imperative  to  exercise  ingenuity.  Wg 
are  convinced  that  the  best  inventive 
talent  is  to  be  found  on  the  farm.  Be- 
cause it  must  express  itself  with  the  aid 
of  simple  tools  and  cheap  material,  we 
want  to  know  more  about  it.  We  feel 
sure  that  among  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farm.ers  who  have  made 
farm-work  easier  for  themselves,  there 
must  be  many  who  have  made  simple 
machines  or  improved  on  old  methods  in 
v/ays  that  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly 
known.  The  device  offered  for  consider- 
ation in  this  contest  for  practical 
farmers  must  be  labor-saving  in  charac- 
ter.   It  must  therefore  be  a  machine  or 
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an  arrangement  of  buildings,  or  a  plan 
for  a  single  building.  A  machine  re- 
duces muscular  effort,  and  so  can  a  well- 
worked-out  plan.  Architectural  draw- 
ings of  farm  buildings,  etc.,  which 
merely  cheapen  construction  without  ena- 
bling a  farmer  to  reduce  his  muscu- 
lar effort,  are  not  eligible.  The  labor- 
saving  device  offered  for  consideration 
must  be  commercially  new.  In  other 
words,  it  must  not  be  purchasable  in  the 
open  market.  The  device  submitted  must 
be  of  such  character  that  it  can  easily  be 
made  by  any  farmer  with  the  tools  to 
be  found  on  the  average  farm.  Contest- 
ants are  not  limited  in  the  number  of 
devices  v/hich  they  may  submit.  But 
only  one  device  can  win  the  first  prize, 
only  one  the  second,  etc.  The  contest  is 
open  to  everybody.  The  labor-saving  de- 
vice submitted  must  be  clearly  shown  in 
one  or  more  views.  The  drawings  need 
not  be  made  by  a  skilled  draftsman,  it 
is  sufficient  that  they  should  be  intelli- 
gible. While  pencil  sketches  will  be  con- 
sidered, contestants  are  requested  to 
make  their  drawings  in  ink  on  bristol 
board.  The  v'ews  should  be  sufficient  in 
number  to  set  forth  the  construction  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  parts  clearly. 
The  contestant's  name  and  address 
should  appear  on  each  sheet  of  drawings. 
The  drawings  must  be  accompanied  by  h 
description,  preferably  typewritten,  In 
which  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  device  are  clearly  given.  It  must 
be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  it  should  not  be  more  than  five 
hundred  words  in  length.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  contestant  should  appear 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  first 
sheet  of  the  written  description.  The 
drawings  and  descriptions  entered  by 
contestants  must  be  received  by  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  not  later  than 
5  P.  M.  on  August  15,  1918.  A  first 
prize  of  thirty-five  dollars  will  be  award- 
ed to  the  contestant  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  (the  Editors  of  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly),  has  produced  the 
simplest  and  most  desirable  labor-saving 
device.  A  second  prize  of  twenty  dollars 
will  be  paid  to  the  contestant  who  sub- 
mits a  description  of  a  device  next  in  or- 
der of  merit.  A  third  prize  of  ten 
dollars  will  be  paid  to  the  contestant 


who  submits  the  next  best,  in  order  o± 
merit.  The  Editor  of  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  shall  have  the  right  to  pub- 
lish meritorious  devices  which  do  not  win 
a  prize.  The  regular  space  rates  will  be  fL 
paid  to  the  contestants  who  submitted  ^ 
the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  devices 
thus  selected.  Each  contestant  retains 
full  property  rights  in  the  invention  that 
he  submits.  Contestants  are  requested 
to  keep,  for  their  own  use,  copies  of  their 
drawings  and  descriptions.  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  cannot  undertake  to  re- 
turn material  which  has  been  entered  but 
which  does  not  win  a  prize,  or  is  not  ac- 
cepted for  publication.  Address  your 
drawings  and  specifications  to  the  Farm 
Contest  Editor,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
225  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y." 
Do  not  forget  the  farmer's  wife,  and  the 
household. 

The  Herald,  Herald  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  offers  prizes  of  $15,  $10,  and  $5 
each  week  in  a  competition  for  amateur 
photographers.  The  weekly  competitions 
begin  June  30th  and  end  September  1st. 
Prizes  of  $100,  $50,  and  $25  will  oe 
awarded  for  the  best  photographs  among 
all  the  weekly  prize  winners.  Vacation 
photographs,  that  show  phases  of  life  at 
summer  resorts  v/ith  beauty  of  line, 
m_odel,  and  surroundings  are  preferred. 
Photographs  of  scenery  without  figures, 
or  posed  photographs  are  least  desirable. 

The  Ohio  Farmer,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
announces  the  appointment  of  L.  L.  Rum- 
niell,  as  associate  editor. 

The  Retail  Public  Ledger,  Independ- 
ence Square,  Philadelphia  Pa.,  "a  publica- 
tion issued  monthly  by  the  Public  Ledger 
Company,  and  distributed  by  it  to  the  re- 
tail merchants  of  Philadelphia  is  desirous 
of  securing  brief  articles  from  writers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  relative  to  in- 
formation which  would  be  of  interest  to 
retailers  of  all  kinds.  We  would  like  to 
have  articles  of  this  nature  submitted 
for  our  consideration,  payment  being|J^ 
made  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  co'umn,  with^F 
space  allowance  for  photographs.  The 
articles  we  most  desire  are  similar  to  the 
ones  used  by  System  and  in  the  'Inter- 
esting People'  department  of  The  Ameri- 
can Magazine.  These  should,  of  course, 
deal  only  with  retail  business,  and  should 
recount  actual  experiences    of  retailers 
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who  have  been  successful,  or  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  retailers  who  did  not 
succeed.  We  shall  probably  have  room 
for  one  fiction  story  a  month,  provided 
this  is  of  a  high  class  and  is  founded  on 
some  phase  of  retail  business.  Payment 
for  these  will  be  based,  not  upon  the 
length,  but  upon  the  value  of  the  story 
itself."  William  Nelson  Taft  is  news 
editor  of  The  Retail  Public  Ledger. 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
new  department,  "Soldiers  All,"  in  which 
it  uses  brief  accounts  of  ways  to  help 
soldiers  individually,  to  help  in  commun- 
ity war  work,  to  help  in  national  v/ork, 
etc.  Intending  contributors  would  do 
well  to  notice  the  department  in  the  July 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

The  Art  World  and  Arts  and  Decora- 
tions, 2  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  name  of  the  periodical  formed 
by  the  combination  of  The  Art  World 
with  Arts  and  Decoration. 

The  American  Printer  has  removed 
to  the  offices  of  The  Federal  Printing 
Company,  239  West  39th  Street. 

John  Martin's  Book  (The  Child's 
Magazine),  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  af- 
ter August  1st  will  be  settled  in  its  new 
home  at  128  West  58th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Helen  Waldo,  associate  editor, 
writes:  "We  are  overstocked  with  general 
material  of  all  kinds.  We  do,  however, 
need  timely  stories  and  articles  for 
Christmas,  Thanksgiving  and  special 
issues." 

The  Chicago  Ledger,  500  North  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  111.,  Merlin  Moore 
Taylor,  editor  writes:  "You  probably 
know  of  the  Chicago  Ledger.  Just  no  v 
it  is  offering  a  market  for  writers  of  fic- 
tion who  can  deliver  live,  up  to-date 
stories.  Just  now  stories  with  a  war 
angle,  something  well  done  and  hitting 
off  some  novel  phase  of  it,  would  be  most 
acceptable.  We  have  had  several  stories 
dealing  with  German  spies  and  their  pro- 
paganda but  we  can  use  more  if  they  in- 
volve a  new  idea.  Stories  dealing  with 
slackers  and  profiteers,  contrasted  with 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  also  would 
be  acceptable.  We  also  v/ould  like  to 
look  over  something  dealing  with  Red 
Cross  w^ork,  stories  with  a  particular  ap- 
peal to  woman  and  those  of  a  sympath- 


etic nature.  'Over  the  top'  stories, 
technically  correct  and  with  a  punch, 
dealing  with  life  in  the  trenches  and  the 
training  camps,  pathetic,  humorous, 
thrilling,  are  much  in  demand.  Distinctive 
stories  dealing  with  the  aviation  service 
v/ould  fill  a  hole.  And  why  doesn't  some- 
one weave  a  story  around  the  signal 
corps?  Then  there  are  the  lesser  cogs 
in  a  great  array — the  wagon  drivers,  the 
cooks,  etc. — v/ho  offer  opportunities  for  a. 
live  writer.  What  has  been  said  for  the 
army  goes  for  the  navy,  too.  That  in- 
cludes possibilities  in  the  building  of 
great  ships  for  the  U.  S.,  with  the 
loggers  in  the  woods.  Russia,  Serbia, 
Siberia  and  other  of  those  countries  are 
good  fields.  But  stories  reflecting  upon 
any  of  America's  allies,  particularly 
Japan,  would  not  be  in  good  taste  at  this 
time.  The  Ledger  is  also  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  other  stories,  those  without  the 
war  angle — stories  of  adventures,  detec- 
tive tales,  stories  of  the  west,  of  the 
North  woods,  of  foreign  lands.  But  they 
must  be  vivid,  dramatic,  full  of  action 
and  with  a  modern  setting.  We  will  not 
run  stories  of  the  long  ago  any  more. 
There  is  no  demand  for  them  from 
readers.  Love  stories  and  stories  of 
simple  life  in  the  small  town  or  the  farm 
— little  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the 
common  people  will  always  get  a  sym- 
pathetic reading.  For  dialect  stories  and 
stories  which  reflect  upon  any  race  w*. 
do  not  care.  Neither  do  we  want  'goodly- 
goody'  stuff  or  stories  that  are  morose 
and  melancholy.  While  we  prefer  the 
happy  ending,  a  tragic  ending  will  not  act 
as  a  bar  to  a  story  that  is  well  done.  We 
do  not  want  jokes,  poems  or  drawings, 
neither  can  we  use  juvenile  stuff  under 
our  policy.  If  you  can  deliver  what  the 
Ledger  wants,  decisions  will  be  given 
promptly  and  checks  follow  w'thin  a  rea- 
sonable time."  Payment  is  made  at  a 
good  rate. 

Holland's  Magazine,  Dallas,  Texas, 
says:  "Holland's  has  been  urging  for 
years — and  is  still  urging — that  every 
community  in  the  Southwest,  whether 
rural,  village,  suburban  or  urban, 
organize  its  forces  for  united  effort.  A- 
mong  its  very  earliest  advocates,  we  have 
consistently  and  persistently  kept  before 
our  readers  the  advantages  of  community 
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cooperation.  We  know  of  some  commun- 
ities where  the  idea  has  taken  root,  de- 
veloped somewhat,  and  borne  apprecia- 
ble fruit.  There  must  be  many  others 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  about.  Is  yours 
one  of  them  ?  Have  you  a  neighborhood 
club — an  organization  of  the  people  of 
the  community — v/hose  purpose  is  to 
achieve  for  all  the  community  a  richer 
economic,  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life?  Have  the  resources  of  your  com- 
munity been  mobilized  for  the  help  of 
the  nation?  Are  your  home  people  so 
organized  that  they  are  doing  their  best, 
without  waste  and  with  efficiency,  to  win 
the  war  ?  If  so  we  want  a  story  of  your 
achievement — your  plan  of  operation, 
how  you  came  to  take  it  up,  your  difficul- 
ties and  how  you  overcame  them,  what 
you  have  done,  what  you  are  doing,  and 
your  program  for  the  future.  Scores  of 
communities  in  the  Southw^est  are  want- 
ing to  do  what  you  have  done,  and  such  a 
story  would  be  of  immeasurable  help  *:o 
them.  Won't  you  write  it?  For  each 
such  story  published  by  us  we  will  pay 
not  less  than  $5.00 — more  if  it  is  worth  it. 
Limit  your  story  to  not  more  than  one 
thousand  words.  Send  your  story  to  the 
Community  Cooperation  Editor." 

The  American,  (the  Hearst  morning 
newspaper  in  New  York)  offers  a  first 
prize  of  $2,000,  a  second  of  $1,000,  a 
third  of  $500,  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  of 
$250  each,  and  ten  prizes  of  $100  each 
for  "National  songs  best  expressing  our 
patriotism."  The  announcement  reads.* 
"Wanted — A  National  song  to  express 
the  wave  of  patriotic  ardor  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  American  people  to- 
day. The  New  York  American  offers 
$5,000  in  prizes  for  the  best  compositions 
of  such  a  character  submitted  to  it. 
Poets  and  musical  composers  will  be 
fired  to  their  highest  fligiits  by  this 
opportunity;^  of  manifesting  their  love  of 
country  in  generous  competition  with  aiJ 
comers.  That  democracy  may  rule  the 
contest,  the  prize  winners  will  be  chosen 
by  a  plebiscite  of  the  readers  of  this 
newspaper.  For  a  national  song,  it  is 
only  right  that  a  popular  verdict  should 
be  secured.  The  first  prize  of  $2,000  will 
be  awarded  for  the  patriotic  song  secur- 
ing the  largest  number  of  votes.  The 
second  prize  of  $1,000  will  be  awarded 


for  the  second  in  the  voting.  There  will 
be  a  third  prize  of  $500,  and  a  fourth  and 
fifth  of  $250  each.  And  then  there  will 
be  ten  consolation  prizes  of  $100  apiece. 
Amateurs  and  professionals — all  are  wel- 
come to  compete.  Songs  of  merit  sub- 
mitted in  the  contest  Vv^ill  be  published  in 
The  American  from  time  to  time.  Thus 
the  public  will  become  familiar  with 
them,  compare  their  merits  and  select 
their  favorites  for  the  final  arbitrament 
of  the  poll."  No  date  of  closing  is  an- 
nounced,- nor  is  it  evident  if  words  only, 
or  both  words  and  music  of  songs  are  to 
be  submitted.  The  Hearst  purpose  in 
making  this  offer  is  evident! 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  purchased  by  Wm.  John- 
son, J.  E.  Nicholson,  and  Garrett  Wall, 
who  for  some  time  have  editor,  advertis- 
ing manager,  and  circulation  manager, 
respectively,  of  the  periodical. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
with  which  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  has  been  consolidated,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Charles  W.  Pugsley 
as  editor. 

Maclean's  Magazine  and  The  Farmer's 
Magazine,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  are 
now  published  in  the  new  "flat"  size,  a- 
bout  9  by  12  inches. 

-McCall's  Magazine,  236  West  37th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  asks:  "Why  are 
You  a  Teetotaler?  The  worst  of  it  is, 
drink  strikes  every  class  where  it  hurts 
most.  To  the  simple-minded,  it  brings 
physical  violence;  to  the  poor,  deeper 
poverty;  to  the  convivial,  final  loneliness; 
and  to  those  too  much  master  of  their 
v/ill  to  suffer  the  coarser  effects,  it 
brings  the  slow  but  inevitable  fate — an 
hour  when  they  perceive  the  keenness  is 
gone  from  their  brains — ^when  the  silvej 
cord  is  loosened  and  the  music  of  the 
mind  has  become  a  dull,  confused  roar. 
Have  you  had  the  experience  of  finding 
your  moral  fiber  loosening  and  catching 
yourself  up  in  time  to  prevent  disaster? 
Do  you  know  of  such  an  experience? 
Has  any  member  of  your  family,  any  one 
close  to  you,  had  such  an  experience? 
Then  tell  it  briefly,  interestingly,  help- 
fully to  the  McCall  readers.  For  the 
best  article  or  letter,  we  will  give  a  $100 
Liberty  Bond;  for  the  two  next  best,  a 
$50  bond  each;  for  the  three  next,  $10  in 
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thrift  stamps;  for  the  five  others  of 
merit,  a  prize  of  $5  each  in  thrift  stamps. 
The  replies  must  be  in  the  office  by 
August  15th.  Write  clearly,  sincerely, 
briefly.  Otherwise,  there  are  no  condi- 
tions; and  you  do  not  need  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  compete." 

Forward,  Room  533,  120  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  monthly  paper 
*'of  liberal  opinion,  and  important  facts 
negelected  by  the  press."  It  has  an  impos- 
ing list  of  special  contributors,  and  pro- 
bably does  not  pay  for  material. 

The  American  Film  Company,  Inc., 
6225  Broadway,  Chicago,  111.,  "wants 
stories  for  a  number  of  big  feature  pro- 
ductions to  be  released  next  fall  and  win- 
ter. We  offer  $1,000  to  $25,000  each  for 
these  stories.  They  must  be  Big — worthy 
of  our  investment.  Copy  may  be  orginal 
manuscript,  synopsis,  scenario,  famous 
books  or  stories  for  which  we  can  pur- 
chase motion  picture  rights,  or  stage  suc- 
cesses for  which  we  can  secure  motion 
picture  rights.  We  are  seeking  the  very 
best  stories,  to  be  obtained  anywhere  in 
the  world.  We  are  willing  to  pay  big- 
prices  for  them.  No  author  is  too  big, 
too  well  known,  too  famous  for  our  pur- 
pose. No  restriction  whatever.  This  is 
a  bona  fide  offer  for  the  best  stories  or 
plays  obtainable.  They  will  be  produced 
at  our  Santa  Barbara,  California,  studios 
— one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
motion  picture  studios  in  the  world.  Sub- 
mit manuscripts  at  once  to  our  General 
Offices,  6225  Broadway,  Chicago,  111." 

The  Farmers'  Dispatch,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  at  this  time  is  purchasing  only  the 
actual  experiences  of  Northwestern 
farmers  that  have  an  agricultural  aspect. 
To  be  acceptable  personal  experience 
stories  must  either  be  educational,  oi 
contain  an  element  of  human  interest. 

The  Vegetable  Grower,  Chicago,  111., 
has  suspended  publication. 

Manuscripts  mailed  to  International 
Railroad  News,  35  Exchange  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  returned  as  "Un- 
claimed." 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  111., 
has  "quite  a  good  deal  of  copy  on  hand 
for  the  coming  months." 

The  Roadmaker,  Monadnock  Building, 
Chicago,  111.,  "at  present  cannot  afford  to 
buy  any  new  material." 


Motorship,  Smith  Building,  Seattle, 
V/ash.,  is  interested  in  articles  on  all 
types  of  commercial  motor  vessels.  It 
wants  to  know  how  people  operating 
boats  of  this  type  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  meeting  and  solv- 
ing problems  which  confront  them. 

Green's  American  Fruit  Grower,  329 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  111.,  which 
formerly  used  some  general  farm 
material  is  nov/  so  cramped  for  room 
that  it  can  accept  for  publication  only 
such  articles  as  have  a  direct  bearing  up- 
on fruit  growing. 

The  Journal  of  American  History  has 
removed  to  37  West  39th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  now 
m-aintains  a  western  editorial  bureau  at 
1313  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  111., 
as  a  news  center  for  the  Middle  West, 
and  prefers  correspondents  in  that  terri- 
tory to  submit  news  through  it  to  the 
Monitor. 

Loren  Palmer  who  has  been  the  genius 
of  the  picture  spreads  of  Every  Week  is 
now  wdth  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Re 
says  that  Popular  Science  Monthly  likes 
to  know  the  exact  how  of  things.  The 
address  of  Popular  Science  is  225  West 
39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hunter  Trader  Trapper,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  reports  that  it  has  an  "abundance 
of  material  on  hand." 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  general 
book  publishers,  have  removed  to  41  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  National  Drug  Clerk,  Chicago,  111., 
lias  -iibsorbcd  Drug  Store  Merchandising. 

The  Bean  Bag,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  new 
trade  paper  devoted  to  the  bean  and  pea 
industries — growing,  marketing,  canning, 
and  importing.  It  is  issued  by  '  the 
Trades  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Chevrolet  Review,  57th  Street  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Com- 
pany, wants  suitable  contributions.  J.  H. 
Newmark,  associate  editor,  writes:  "We 
want  2,500  v\^ord  fiction;  good,  strong;  in 
v-7hich  the  automobile  is  featured  as  «» 
utility;  a  necessity.  We  are  also  inter- 
ested in  actual  tours  in  which  our  car  is 
featured.  We  will  pay  monthly  for  ac- 
ccited  manuscripts,  and  will  return 
promptly  matter  not  suitable." 
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John  Ames  Mitchell,  founder  and  edi- 
tor of  Life,  died  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  on 
June  29th.  Mr.  Mitchell's  services  to 
American  literature  were  gr  r^t.  He  was 
a  writer,  and  he  regarded  the  writers 
who  helped  to  make  Life  as  real  part- 
ners. He  never  committed  Life  to  any 
definite  policies,  but  kept  it  free  to  inter- 
est, entertain,  arouse  and  convince 
readers.  He  believed  in  the  essential 
soundness  of  American  life;  he  used 
wisely  his  own  great  talent  rnd  energies, 
and  the  great  power  of  the  magazine  he 
edited. 


It  is  too  early  to  know  how  great  dis- 
aster will  follow  the  putting  into  effect 
of  the  second-class  postage  zone  law.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  are  so  complex  that 
only  months  of  experience  will  reveal  its 
full  effects.  But  art  is  indestructible; 
literature  and  the  arts  depending  upon 
printing  for  their  full  expression  and  ap- 
peal to  the  multitude  will  quickly  over- 
come the  handicaps  of  the  law.  There 
will  be  embarrassment,  perhaps  more 
than  temporary  embarrassment,  to  many 
periodicals,  and  for  a  time  writers  may 
be  affected,  but  eventually  life  and  art 
will  rise  above  the  change.  The  struggle, 
adjustment  and  change  probably  will 
help  rather  than  hinder  literature. 


The  second  class  postal  zone  law  im- 
poses rates  that  favor  publishers  whose 
periodicals  circulate  in  territory  near 
the  places  of  publication.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  if  magazines  of  great  national 
circulation  are  seriously  affected  by  tht 
new  law,  there  should  spring  into  exist- 
ence a  great  number  of  small  maga- 
zines with  local  circulations.  The  sec- 
ond class  rate  of  the  past  did  not  penallzu 
the  publishers  of  local  magazines.  Yet 
how  few  these  were!  And  how  narrow 
in  their  appeal!  And  how  time-serving 
and  dollar-seeking!  If  many  well-edited 
local  magazines  v/ere  to  rise  out  of  a 
failure  of  our  great  national  periodicals, 
and  these  magazines  gave  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  fostering  of  literature  as 
tc  the  growth  of  their  bank  accounts,  all 
would  be  well.  The  present  condition  of 
most  of  our  country  weekly  papers, 
viiich  pay  no  mailing  charge  whatever, 
does  not  promise  much  for  such  eventu- 
ality. It  seems  well,  then,  to  urge 
writers  and  readers  to  continue  to  de- 
mand of  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  sec- 
ond class  mail  zoning  measure. 


In  the  case  of  Foster  vs.  Callaghan  and 
Company,  in  the  Court  of  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  the  foUovdng 
opinions,  of  importance  to  writers  and 
publishers,  were  rendered:  (a)  Where  a 
contract  between  an  author  and  a  pub- 
lisher provides  that  the  copyright  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  author,  and 
for  a  profit-sharing  arrangement,  the 
publisher  and  author  are  joint  adven- 
turers, (b)  A  contract  between  an  auth- 
or and  publisher,  which  makes  the 
parties  thereto  joint  adventurers,  is  a 
personal  one,  which  the  publisher  cannot 
assign  without  the  author's  consent,  (c) 
Where  a  contract  between  an  author  and 
publisher,  under  which  the  author  retains 
coypright,  makes  the  parties  joint  ad- 
venturers, each  owes  the  other  the  duty 
of  utmost  good  faith  and  scrupulous 
honesty;  and  the  publisher,  who  agrees  to 
advertise  and  supply  the  trade  with  the 
book  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  will  be 
enjoined  from  falsely  advertising  a  com- 
peting work  in  such  manner  as  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  first  author's 
book. 
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BOOKS  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

of  special  interest  to  writers 
Post  free  35  cents  each 
AEPJAL 
PPIOTOGRAPHY 

Photographing  from  kites,  balloons,  etc. 

WHO  DISCOVERED 
PPIOTOGRAPHY? 

A  concise  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
photography  1839-1900 

TRAVEL  AND 
THE  CAMERA 

A  guide  for  the  user  of  the  camera  on  tour  or 
away  from  home 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPERS 

Desfribes  all  the   new  developers  with  formulas 
for  their  use 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS 

103  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


The  Soldier's  Scrap  Book 

Full  o'  fighting  songs,  poems  with 
"pep,"  homely  parodies,  gems  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  familiar  songs. 

Included  are  "The  Corporal  of  Our 
Army,"  the  prose  masterpiece  for  sol- 
diers, by  George  0.  Van  Camp,  "A  Yan- 
kee Dixie  Gringo,"  "I'm  a  Rarin'  to  Go," 
(a  Texas  song  with  thorns  on  it),  "A 
Hot  Time  in  Berlin,"  "Kussing  the 
Kaiser,"  "The  Song  the  Poilus  Sing," 
Clemenccau's  Tribute  to  the  Poilus,  Re- 
frains of  Tommy  Atkins's  Songs,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Why  We  Are  at  War," 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  poems  of  inspiration,  patriot- 
ism, consolation,  and  humor.  There's  a 
little  masterpiece  in  the  book  to  fit  every 
mood  of  the  soldier. 

In  addition  there  are  blank  pages  for 
notes,  a  pocket  for  clippings,  etc.,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  soldier's  individual 
records. 

Just  fits  the  soldier's  pocket.  Bound 
in  flexible  khaki.    Price  $.65  postpaid. 

WILLIAM  R.  KANE 
RIDGEWOOD  NEW  JERSEY 


If  you  are  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
would  do  better,  more  significant 
work — 

If  you  are  a  critic  of  fiction,  and 
would  grasp  firmly  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  your  subject — 

If  you  teach  the  art  of  fiction,  and 
would  help  your  pupils — 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  fiction,  and 
would  be  able  to  justify  your 
likes  and  dislikes  to  yourself  and 
others — 

Read  "The  Technique  of  Fiction 
Writing,"  the  only  adequate  book 
on  the  subject. 

"THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION 
WRITING"  is  a  book  written  strictly  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  but  it  is  well  worth 
study  to  any  person  primarily  interested  In 
fiction,  whether  as  writer,  critic,  or  reader. 
Its  treatment  is  natural,  that  is,  tech- 
niqxie  is  developed  as  the  resultant  of  an 
aim  and  a  substance,  the  aim  of  fiction 
being  to  interest,  its  substance  or  content 
being  man's  possible  or  conceivable  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  book  Is 
on  fiction  as  a  means  to  exhibit  life,  real 
or  ideal — the  conception  of  the  art  that 
leads  to  sound  work. 

A  reader  will  find — and  the  discovery  Is 
good  to  make — that  fictional  values  are 
not  sole'y  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
he  will  gain  standards,  at  once  intelligible 
and  sound,  whereby  to  create  or  to  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  only  three  works  on  fiction 
writing  that  are  of  any  real  use  to  writ- 
ers, only  three  that  contain  commonsense, 
workable  development  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fiction  writing.  "The  Technique  of 
Fiction  Writing"  is  one  of  the  three — the 
best  of  the  three. 

Most  books  on  fiction  technique,  especially 
the  text-books  that  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions and  compilations,  are  useless,  if  not 
really  injurious,  to  practicing  writers. 
"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing"  Is 
likely  to  help  every  writer,  and  Its 
teaching  certainly  will  not  destroy  ability 
nor  Inhibit  talent. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  thinks  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  Inspiring  books  on  writing, 
and  the  most  Important  recently  published 
book  for  writers. 

Written  by  Robert  Saunders  Dowst ; 
published  by  The  Editor  Company,  Rldge- 
wood.  New  Jersey,  at  $1.75  the  copy  pre- 
paid. 
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CHICAGO  DOWN-TOWN 
STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE 

Manuscripts  typewritten  per'eetiy,  prompt- 
ly, reasonably.  I  hehyvs  to  TliE  EDITOR 
family  and  will  give  Bpecial  attention  to 
authora.  My  rate  is  Fifty  Cents  a  thou- 
sand wonis  Tvith  one  caii-on  copy. 
Edna  Hcrroa,  1J14  Uitity  D^'ldsRSf,  Cfeiea^-rfi 


Special  Literary  Market 
News  Service 

$.50  a  Month;  $5  a  Year 
Bulletins  sent  twice  each  week  by  regular 
mail.    All  the  news  while  it  is  news,  direct  to 
you,  at  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent  for  each 
item. 

THE  EDITOR  Ridgewood,  N.  .'i. 


Ruebe  &  Romeike 

THE  RELIABLE  PRESS 
CLIPPING  BUREAU 
33  Park  Place         New  York  City 

We  supply  authors  and  publishers  through 
our  very  efficient  literary  department  with 
book  reviev/s,  quotations,  reproductions; 
and  newspaper  writers  information  on  the 
subjects  that  come  within  the  range  of 
their  thought  and  research. 

Terms:   $5  per  Hundred  Clippings 
RUEBE  &  ROMEIKE 

Successor  to  Albert  Romeike  &  Co.,  Inc. 

We  have  no  branches  or  connection 
v/ith  any  other  New  York  house 


The  DRAMATIC 

BilRROR 

Of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Stage 

rabiished  ^vcek!y  in  New  York 
SHbscripiicn  |2.50  a  year 
Once  A  Reader    Always  A  Read^ir 
Dramatic  Mirror, 

1493  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  subscription,  as  usual.  Notify 
me  when  it  is  to  be  renewed.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  along  with- 
out tlic  Dramatic  Mirror. 

When  I  first  began  to  write 
dramas  for  the  screen,  I  subscribed 
to  the  Mirror,"  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  "fixture"  ever  since. 

Yv''ith  best  v/ishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice. 

Sample  copies  on  request. 
Send  Subscriptions  to: 
THE   DRAMATIC  MIRROR  CO. 
Un  P>I10ADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


AIITP-ORQT  Special  attention  given  to  wf^rk 
ilVlltlfllO,  of  bcffinners.  Selling,  Ciiti- 
cising.  Editing.  Report  r^'ilhin  three  days. 
Reading  fee,  $1.00  for  5,000  words  or  ur.der. 
Circulars.  _ 

Mrs.  RACHEL  WEST  CLEMENT 

6646  Germantown  Ave.,         Philadelphia:  Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT 
MAILING  ENVELOPES 

Envelopes  made  of  light,  tough 
kraftpapier.  They  are  in  pairs,  an 
outgoing,  larger  envelope,  printed 
Vv'ith  the  author's  nam.e  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
a  smialler  envelope,  printed  with 
the  author's  name  and  address 
across  the  face  for  return  purposes. 
The  return  envelope  fits,  without 
folding,  into  the  outgoing.  The 
envelopes  are  of  the  proper  sizes 
for  manuscripts  on  SVz  in.  by  11  in. 
paper,  the  usual  size,  when  folded 
tv/icG.  The  prices  include  printing, 
if  the  order  is  for  at  least  ^2.00 
worth,  and  prepaid  delivery. 
For  Manuscripts  Y/ith  Two  Folds, 
the  Best  and  Usual  Way,  AVz  in.  x 
IQi/^  in.  and  4%  in.  by*9^^  in.:  10 
of  each  size  $.50;  50  of  each  size 
$2.00;  100  of  each  size  $3.75. 

The  Editor  Co.,  Ridgcwood,  N.  J, 
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Your  manuscripts  are  your  assets.  Review  the 
manuscripts  now  in  your  hands;  read  them 
carefully;  as  you  do  so  ask  yourself  ques- 
tions like  the  following: 

Is  the  basic  conception  worth-while?  Has  it  novelty?  Has  it  quali- 
ties that  make  it  different  from  the  multitude  of  stories  that  overwhelm 
editors  ?  The  chances  are  that  the  basic  idea  is  not  new— there  arc  f ev/ 
new  ideas — but  is  there  no  phase  of  the  idea  that  is  novel  and  genuine  ? 

Do  mannerism  or  defects  in  thinking,  or  mistaken  personal  opinions 
handicap  the  work?  Do  unnoticed  defects  in  style  unfavorably  preju- 
dice editors?  Have  magazines  or  publishers  been  chosen  at  random, 
or  has  choice  been  dictated  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  policies  of  editors? 

If  you  feel  that  constructive  criticism  will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  your  work  from  literary  and  commercial  points  of  view,  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  sending  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  to 
THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  for  criticism. 

If  you  have  overlooked  a  novel  turn  that  may  be  given  to  your  story, 
we  are  likely  to  discover  it  for  you,  since  this  is  our  everyday  study  and 
we  have  grown  to  have  the  attitude  of  mind  that  produces  such  novel- 
ties. If  mannerisms  handicap  your  work  we  probably  will  observe 
these  at  once  and  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  them. 

Skilful  penetration  to  the  idea  that  moved  you  to  attempt  your  story, 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  using  your  material  will  make  our  criti- 
cism of  real  value. 

THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  has  no  "cut  and  dried" 
methods  of  criticism.  THE  EDITOR  critics  want  to  help;  their  criti- 
cisms are  conceived  to  enable  writers  to  make  the  most  of  their  work 
from  both  literary  and  commercial  aspects,  and  are  compounded  of  wise 
counsel,  friendly  suggestion,  and  honest  opinion. 

To  avail  yourself  of  this  criticism  service,  forward  your  manuscript 
with  a  fee  of  35  cents  for  each  thousand  words  or  part  thereof,  for  the 
preliminary  appraisal  or  marketing  advice.  If  our  opinion  is  that  the 
manuscript  is  salable  as  submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of  desirable, 
possible  purchasers.  If  it  is  not  salable,  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  can 
not  be  made  salable,  we  will  so  indicate.  If  our  belief  is  that  revision 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  manuscript  salable,  or  that  the  revision  will 
give  the  writer  an  important  practical  lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and 
advise  that  v/e  be  permitted  to  furnish  a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism,  the  charge  will  be  $.50  a  thousand  words,  or  part 
thereof.  For  manuscripts  of  more  than  20,000  words  a  special  rate  is 
made  for  complete  criticism.  Such  manuscripts  should  be  sent  with  a 
preliminary  reading  fee  at  the  rate  of  $.25  a  thousand  words. 

The  charge  for  verse  criticism  is  $1.00  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems 
of  a  total  of  80  lines  or  less,  or  $3  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems  of 
a  total  of  between  31  and  100  lines. 
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Complete  Sets  of  Dickens  and  De 
Maupassant  at  Half  Price 

These  are  "remainders,"  the  last 
sets  of  large  editions,  and  The 
Editor  has  obtained  the  privilege 
of  offering  them  at  half  price. 

The  edition  of  Dickens  is  com- 
plete, with  all  the  original  illus- 
trations, well  printed,  bound  in  blue 
silk  cloth,  and  cost  $30  when  pub- 
lished. The  Editor's  price  is  $15. 
There  are  15  volumes. 

The  De  Maupassant  is  complete, 
unexpurgated;  most  editions  of 
De  Maupassant  are  not  complete. 
The  binding  is  in  buckram;  the 
type  is  large;  the  paper  is  good. 
Original  selling  price  $30.  Ten 
volumes,  now  only  $15.00. 

Buy  your  set  now;  paper  and 
binding  cost  so  much  that  book 
bargains  will  soon  be  only  of  the 
past. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 
Ridgewocd,  New  Jersey 


Nev/  Books  for  Writers  are: 

"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writ- 
ing," Robert  Saunders  Dowst,  now 
ready,  price  $1.75. 

"The  36  Dramatic  Situations," 
now  ready,  price  $1.20. 

"Writing  for  the  Trade  Press," 
Frank  Farrington,  now  ready, 
price  $1.00. 

"The  Alphabet  Book  of  Author- 
ship," Florence  Grove  Webster,  m 
bindery,  price  $.50. 

"The  Country  PubllsJier,"  E.  I. 
Little,  in  bindery,  price  $.50. 

"A  Theory  of  Prose  Fiction," 
Robert  Saunders  Dowst,  in  bindery, 
price  $.50. 

"The  Newspaper  Correspondent's 
Guide,"  Alton  D.  Spencer,  m 
bindery,  price  $.50. 

To  introduce  these  books,  and  to 
obtain  orders  for  the  four  books 
that  are  being  bound.  The  Editor 
offers  to  send  all  seven  of  them, 
the  cost  of  which  is  $5.95,  for  only 
$5.00. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


The  Recommended  Way 
To  Use 

The  Editor  Literary  Bureau's 
Personal  Manuscript  Service 

First  send  your  manuscript,  with 
stamped  addressed  return  envelope, 
for  the  Appraisal  or  Manuscript 
Marketing  Advice  Service.  The 
fee  will  be  $.35  a  thousand  words. 
If  the  manuscript  requires  little  or 
no  revision,  that  is,  is  salable  as 
submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of 
desirable  possible  purchasers.  If 
it  is  absolutely  unsalable,  and  no 
worthv/hile  lesson  to  you  would  at- 
tend the  revision  for  its  0¥/n  sake, 
we  will  so  indicate.  If  revision  of 
the  manuscript  is  likely  to  result 
in  making  it  salable,  or  is  likely  to 
afford  you  an  important  practical 
lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and  ad- 
vise that  we  be  permitted  to  furnish 
a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism  a  second  charge 
of  $.50  a  thousand  words  will  be 
made. 

The  advantages  of  this  recom- 
mended way  are  many:  It  is  inex- 
pensive, time-saving,  practical.  It 
gives  you  encouragement  based  on 
definite  opinions  of  your  own  work. 
It  gives  you  a  collaborative,  friend- 
ly, but  honest  second  pair  of  eyes 
on  your  work.  It  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  an  experienced,  compe- 
tent critic,  whose  only  aim  will  be 
to  help  you,  if  necessary,  to  help 
you  even  in  spite  of  yourself. 
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THE  THIRTY-SIX  DRAMATIC  SITUATIONS 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  situations  that  the  many  relations  of  life 
offer  to  the  writer.  The  author  read  and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  and 
novels,  and  resolved  their  basic  story  material  into  fundamental  categories.  A 
true  philosophic  consideration,  but  practical  in  every  respect,  that  makes 
available  to  every  writer  all  the  possible  material  that  life  offers  him. 
By  Georges  Polti  (Translated  by  Lucile  Ray)  Price  $1.20  postpaid 

THE  FICTION  FACTORY 

A  writer  who  wrote  thousands  of  stories  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  by 
setting  up  a  story- mill  tells  how  he  did  it,  and  gives  a  record  of  his  work  in 
this  instructive,  stimulating  book.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "This  book 
should  be  m  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wants  to  write  for  a  living,  and 
everyone  interested  in  how  authors  do  their  w^ork." 

By  John  Milton  Edwards  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 

A  book  that  every  writer  needs;  its  89  chapters  give  an  insight  into  techni- 
cal, artistic,  commercial,  and  financial  aspects  of  authorship.  Practical  advice 
for  the  w^riter  of  fiction,  articles,  verse,  etc.,  for  magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 
The  founder  of  The  Editor  includes  in  his  book  just  the  advice  he  would  give 
could  he  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  This  book  has  helped  thousands  of  writers. 
By  James  Knapp  Reeve  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

WHAT  EDITORS  WANT 

A  little  book  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  help  any  writer  to  find 
himself.   Though  not  extended  in  scope  it  teaches  some  important  lessons. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER 

A  to-t?ie-point  dissertation  for  ambitious  beginners  who  want  to  get  into 
newspaper  work.   A  primer  of  important  lessons  in  journalism. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

THE  WAY  INTO  PRINT 

Contains:  "Getting  Into  Print,"  Jack  London;  "In  the  Literary  Market/' 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine;  "The  Way  Into  Print,"  Amos  R.  Wells;  "Unavailable 
Short  Stories,"  Robert  H.  Davis;  "The  Short  Story,"  Leslie  W.  Quirk;  "In 
Quest  of  the  Charm,"  Edward  Broderick;  "Hints  to  Verse  Writers,"  Horatio 
Winslow;  "Observations,"  Elliott  Walker;  "Syndicating  One's  Own  Work," 
Waldon  Fawcett;  "Pull  in  Short  Story  Writing,"  Arthur  T.  Vance;  "A  Talk 
With  Contributors,"  Frank  Putnam;  "The  Question  of  Timeliness,"  James  K. 
Reeve.  A  little  book,  but  dynamic  in  possibilities,  of  use  to  every  writer. 
By  Many  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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88  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY  BY  WRITING 

A  collection  of  hints,  helps,  recipes  and  suggestions,  with  practical  illus- 
trations, for  writers  that  want  to  exchange  their  less  pretentious  efforts  for 
checks  of  $5  or  $10  each.  The  author,  who  has  been  along  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful authorship,  tells  how  to  make  money  by  Syndicating,  by  Writing 
Advertising,  by  Doing  Press  Agent  Work,  by  Writing  Greeting  Card  Verses 
and  Sentiments,  etc.  There  is  a  special  chapter  for  the  small-town  writer, 
and  a  list  of  markets,  with  addresses.  It  has  a  message  for  every  writer. 
By  Homer  Croy  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY 

An  inspiring,  practical  book.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of  The  Editor 
for  some  years,  actually  points  out  every  step  from  the  idea  to  the  finished 
short  story.  There  are  seven  chapters:  The  Plot;  Method  of  Narration;  The 
Introduction;  The  Story  Proper;  Conclusion  and  Climax;  The  Preparation  of 
the  Manuscript;  The  Placing  of  the  Story.  Many  writers  have  produced  their 
first  salable  stories  by  following  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
By  Leslie  W.  Quirk  Price  $.50  postpaid 

THE  REPORTER'S  MANUAL 

This  practical,  working  handbook,  by  a  former  reporter,  city  editor,  V/ ash- 
ington  correspondent,  Associated  Press  district  manager,  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puts  into  logical  form_  information  that  every 
country  correspondent,  reporter  and  newspaper  editor  can  put  to  daily  use. 
By  John  Palmer  Gavit  Price  $.50  postpaid 

RHYMES  AND  METERS 

A  practical  manual  for  versifiers,  by  a  poet  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
verses  to  all  kinds  of  periodicals,  ofi'ers  an  understandable,  easily  applied 
treatment  of  Verse  Making  in  General,  Rhyme,  Meter,  Stanza  Forms,  Subtle- 
ties of  Versification,  The  Quatrain  and  the  Sonnet,  The  Ballade  and  Other 
French  Forms,  Types  of  Modern  Verse,  The  Song,  Verse  Translation,  etc. 
By  Horatio  Winslow  Price  $.50  postpaid 

ESSAYS  ON  AUTHORSHIP 

A  collection  of  famous  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Arlo  Bates,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Frederic  Harrison, 
George  Henry  Lewis,  Bliss  Perry,  Zola,  Balzac,  Henry  Ja)nes,  and  Henry  M. 
Alden.  A  little  book,  but  encyclopedic  in  scope. 

By  Famous  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  WRITING 

A  brief  collection  of  editorials  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Editor.  Many 
important  subjects  are  considered;  the  treatment  is  direct  and  practical. 
By  William  R.  Kane  Price  $.15  postpaid 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION  WRITING 

This  is  the  first  complete,  modem,  rational  work  on  the  technique  of  fiction. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  study,  and  practice  of  fiction  writing. 
The  principles  that  the  author  has  developed  into  a  common-sense,  logical 
treatment  of  short  story,  novel,  and  tale  writing  are  applicable  to  any 
currently  published  story,  as  well  as  to  the  classics  or  standards.  Study  of 
this  book  will  give  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  develop  any  basic  idea  into 
the  best  story  that  can  be  built  around  it.  The  most  important  work  of  its  kind. 
By  Robert  Saunders  Dowst  Price  $1.75  postpaid 


ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

First  aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expression  in  words.  It  gives 
words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings.  A  wonderful  classifica- 
tion that  reveals  the  possibilities  of  language.  Even  random  perusal  is  a 
stimulus.  An  every  day  reference  book  that  every  writer  needs.  New,  large 
type  edition,  revised  by  C.  0.  S.  Mawson,  twice  as  valuable  as  any  other  edition. 
By  P.  Roget  Price  $1.65  postpaid 


WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE  PRESS 

A  veteran  writer,  who  has  minted  thousands  of  his  ideas  into  the  coin  of 
trade  press  editors,  tells  definitely,  and  in  detail,  how  to  make  a  success  of 
trade  press  authorship.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Farrington  has  contributed  to 
more  periodicals  than  any  other  living  writer.  He  has  edited  several  trade 
papers,  and  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience. 
By  Frank  Farrington  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY 

The  author  made  an  extended  study  of  American  fiction,  in  the  endeavor 
to  show  the  effect  of  environment  upon  literary  work,  and  how  authors  found 
valuable  fiction  material  in  persons  and  places  of  their  localities.    A  study 
of  an  important  phase  of  fiction  technique  by  a  successful  writer  and  teacher. 
Bq  Ellas  Lieberman  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

PHOTOPLAY  MAKING 

J Though  primarily  a  treatment  of  plot  and  story  from  the  photoplay  view- 
point, this  book  is  helpful  to  all  writers.  It  treats  plot  making  and  the  develop- 
ment of  themes  and  ideas  in  an  understandable,  practical  way. 
By  Howard  T.  Dimick  Price  $1.10  postpaid 
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TOOLS  ^h^l^^ElMt 

every  writer 

every  day  of  the  year,  the  possibiUties  of  which  never  can 
be  exhausted,  are  the  regular  numbers  of  THE  EDITOR, 
The  Writer's  Book,  1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts,  and 
the  revised  edition  of  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

THE  EDITOR  is  the  one  best  tool.  Every  writer  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  practical,  inspiring  articles  on  artistic,  business,  technical,  and 
other  phases  of  literary  work,  and  in  the  departments,  especially  "The  Experi- 
ence Exchange"  and  "The  Literary  Market,  '  THE  EDITOR  costs  $2  a  year 
for  twenty-four  numbers. 

The  next  best  tool  is  "1001  PLACES  TO  SELL  MANUSCRIPTS."  It 
brings  to  the  writer's  finger-tips  the  pertinent,  exact  information  about  5,000 
markets  for  short  stories,  articles,  essays,  photoplays,  post  card  sentiments 
and  mottoes,  vaudeville  sketches,  plays,  photographs,  ideas,  songs,  humor — 
anything  that  is  good  prose  or  verse,  humor  or  worse — that  will  enable  the 
writer  to  market  his  material  to  advantage.  "1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts" 
is  the  great  how  to  sell,  what  to  sell,  and  where  to  sell  guide  for  all  except 
geniuses.   A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

The  next  tool  in  order  in  ROGET'S  "THESAURUS."  The  Thesaurus  is 
a  brain  awakener  that  will  give  first-aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expres- 
sion in  words.  It  gives  v/crds,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings. 
It  is  the  great  aid  to  word  mastery.  "Its  function  is  that  of  the  writer:  given 
the  thought  Roget  will  find  the  word,  or  words,  best  to  express  it."  The  new, 
large  type  edition,  (not  to  be  confused  with  old,  small-type  editions,)  costs 
$1.65  postpaid. 

The  next  tool  is  "The  Writer's  Book,"  which  is  a  compendium  of 
tricks  of  the  trade," — advantages  of  technique  as  editors  and  well-known  and 
aspiring  writers  have  observed  them  in  their  own  work.  "The  Writer's  Book" 
gives  instruction  in  every  aspect  of  writing;  even  syntax  and  rhetoric  are 
considered.  Everything  is  taken  up  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer.  The 
essential  things,  that  makers  of  text  books  on  the  novel,  short  story,  essay, 
versification,  etc.,  usually  omit,  are  inspiringly  set  forth.  When  your  writing 
spirit  wanes  "The  Writer's  Book"  will  give  you  the  needed  mental  stimulus. 
The  regular  price  is  $2.50  postpaid.  A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

To  each  writer  who  will  send  $8.88  THE  EDITOR  will  send  those  four 
indispensable  tools  and  eight  other  tools:  one  copy  each  of  "Practical  Author- 
ship,"  price  $1.50,  "THE  EDITOR  Manuscript  Record,"  price  $.60,  "How  to^^ 
Write  a  Short  Story,"  $.50,  "Essays  on  Authorship,"  $.25,  "The  Way  Into^^ 
Print,"  $.25,  "Rhymes  and  Meters,"  $.50,  and  "What  Editors  Want"  and  "How 
to  be  a  Reporter,"  price  together  $.25. 

For  $8.88  the  subscriber  receives  books  and  subscription  of  a  total  value 
of  $12.62,  and,  in  addition,  on  request,  $3.00  worth  of  Editor  Discount  Coupons. 
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The  Editor  Council 
Offers 

A  Course  in  Writing 

—  not  a  study  of  writing, 

—  but  an  actual  writing  course; 

—  not  cut  and  dried  quotation  of  rules, 

—  but  concrete  application  of  the  simple  princi- 
ciples  that  underly  the  art  of  writing  to  each 
writer's  problems  and  work  ; 

—  not  bare  directions  to  the  student  to  do  this  or 

that  text  book  kind  of  exercise, 

—  but  actual  inspiration  to  the  student  to  con- 
ceive many  kinds  of  stories,  and  definite  sug- 
gestions regarding  their  development  and 
writing ; 

—  not  percentage  marking  of  manuscripts  by  clerks, 

—  but  kindly,  honest  help  by  skilled  critics. 

—  In  short,  real  instruction  in  real  writing,  for  real 

pleasure  and  real  financial  profit. 


The  Editor  Council  has  a  folder  descriptive  oj  this  important 
work,  that  will  be  sent  to  inquirers. 
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An  Editorii 

By  H. 

In  a  previous  article  I  mentioned  a 
taboo  or  two  which  it  might  help  you  to 
observe  in  the  marketing  of  your  product. 

Now,  as  to  a  few  of  the  helps  which 
may  expedite  your  arrival  among  those 
present  in  the  hall  or  at  least  in  the  ante- 
room to  fame — the  pages  of  our  current 
magazines. 

-  First  of  all,  editors  want  and  must 
have  stories  that  are  interesting.  They 
m.ust  be  fresh  as  to  plot,  or,  lacking  plot, 
must  be  strong  in  characterization — 
interesting  because  of  the  personalities 
they  disclose.  The  sooner  they  become 
interesting  the  better;  the  first  para- 
graph is  not  a  bit  too  soon  to  begin  your 
story,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  your  public  by 
a  frenzied  plunge  into  drama  with  your 
first  sentence. 

Have  a  story  to  tell  before  you  attempt 
to  tell  it,  whether  out  of  your  own  head 
or  from  your  own  or  another's  experi- 
ence. In  other  words,  plot  first  your  idea 
in  a  synopsis,  no  matter  how  crude;  know 
where  you  are  going  before  you  set  out, 
and  you  will  achieve  a  spontaneity  and  a 
naturalness,  together  with  a  certain  co- 
herence of  treatment,  which  will  be  of 
invaluable  aid  to  y9u  in  the  construction 
of  your  material. 

One  hears  it  said  that  no  two  writers 
arrive  at  their  results  in  the  same 
manner.  Whatever  method  of  compo- 
sition seems  best  suited  to  you — that 
you  had  best  cultivate,  but  there  are 
certain  universal  rules  which  you  would 
do  well  to  heed. 


\  Appraisal 
H.  c. 

The  editor  considers  your  story,  first  of 
all,  as  to  interest,  nor  will  he  condone  in 
the  slightest  degree  those  faults  which 
may  and  will  inevitably  prejudice  him 
against  your  story  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Out  of  50,000  words  of  daily  fic- 
tion which  it  is  my  hard  task  to  read, 
nine-tenths  of  the  stories  fail  with  the 
opening  paragraph  because  they  are  not 
interesting,  and  if  they  do  not  interest 
the  editor  they  are  extremely  unlikely 
to  interest  the  ultimate  reader. 

Remember  this:  try  to  write  such  a 
story  as  it  would  interest  you  to  read. 
Then,  if  you  were  the  editor,  would  you 
pay  good  coin  of  the  realm  for  it  ?  You 
may  say,  with  some  truth,  that  a  writer 
is  the  poorest  judge  of  his  own  work,  but 
if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
your  story  have  it  read  by  a  competent 
and  honest  critic  (not  a  friend),  and  if 
his  verdict  be  favorable,  back  it  up  with 
stamped  envelopes  until  you  receive  a 
check. 

"There  is  a  place  somewhere  for  every 
good  manuscript,"  just  as  there  is  a 
negligible  hope  for  a  poor  one.  But,  and 
this  suggests  a  warning:  be  reasonably 
careful  with  your  work  before  you  even 
show  it  to  anyone  else.  More  stories  are 
rejected  by  reason  of  their  potential 
merit,  unrealized  in  the  development, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  Often,  with 
a  feeling  of  real  regret  and  considerable 
inpatience,  I  must  confess,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  return  a  manuscript  which, 
with  a  little  care,  would  have  brought  a 
check  to  its  author.  I  myself  believe  that 
genius  is  more  a  matter  of  inherent  abil- 
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ily  than  any  amount  of  mere  application, 
but  the  application  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  inspiration  as  it 
is  useless  without  the  fulminating  prin- 
ciple of  creative  spark. 

Without  meaning  to  discourage  honest 
ambition,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  999 
out  of  every  thousand  aspirants  to  liter- 
ary fame  are  victims  of  misapplied 
energy.  However,  I  realize  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  discourage  the  majority, 
and  I  will  say  only  this:  out  of  approxi- 
mately 40,000  manuscripts  received 
yearly  by  our  magazines,  95  per  cent,  or 
38,000  are  rejected  because  they  are  ab- 
solutely impossible — useless,  v/orthless, 
inept,  crude,  hopeless  in  every  conceiv- 
able sense. 

One — just  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  that  the  profession  of  literature  is  the 
most  misunderstood  profession  in  the 
wide  world,  because,  for  some  reason  as 
yet  unexplained,  there  has  not  been,  is 
not,  and  will  not  be  a  man,  v/oman,  or 
child  on  this  planet  who,  at  some  time  or 
other,  has  not,  does  not,  or  will  not  be- 
lieve himself  or  herself  quite  capable  of 
"dashing  off"  a  literary  masterpiece  be- 
fore breakfast. 

If  the  rewards  are  great,  the  labor, 
the  apprenticeship,  the  real  work  of 
writing  is  proportionately  severe — physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally.  ^More  than  any 
other  profession,  that  of  letters  requires 


and  demands  a  special  training,  even  if 
indirectly  or  half -consciously  absorbed  by 
association  with  other  minds  in  and  out 
of  books.  Now  and  then  some  genius  ' 
arises  out  of  the  ruck  who  seems  to  re- 
fute this  law,  but  you  will  find,  if  you 
look  into  the  matter,  that  even  if  his 
training  was  intensive  —  even  if  he 
"crammed"  his  subject,  so  to  speak,  he 
did  not  approach  it  in  the  haphazard,  hit- 
or-miss  fashion  which  connotes  the  preva- 
lent delusion  of  the  bef ore-breakfast 
school. 

I  fear  I  have  turned  this  article  into  a 
homily,  but  there  is  nothing  I  have  writ- 
ten which  is  not  pertinent  to  the  burning 
question:  How  shall  I  write*  and  how 
sell  my  product? 

If  you  have  the  gift  of  expression,  plus 
a  sense  of  what  constitutes  fiction  as  it 
is  published  today,  you  will  eventually 
succeed.  If  you  have  egotism,  give  it  to 
your  characters,  and  you  will  endow  them 
with  life.  If  you  have  imagination,  har- 
ness it  to  the  makeweight  of  your  me- 
chanical skill.  Make  your  plot  plausible 
— improbable,  if  you  will,  but  never  im- 
possible, and  remember  that  an  editor 
is  so  far  from  being  a  disembodied  entity 
that  he  is  absolutely  hungry  for  good 
fiction,  humanly,  actually,  and  all  the 
time. 

And  the  demand  will  always  exrecd  the 
supply. 


Personality  in  Writing--A  Rejoinder 


By  G.  Glenwood  Clark 


In  the  June  10th  numl)er  of  The  Editor 
Helen  Monsell  talves  exception  to  my  paper 
of  October  31st,  1917,  in  which  I  con- 
tended that  personality  was  the  prime  re- 
quisite of  the  sncessful  writer.  While  I 
did  not  define  in  so  many  words  my  con- 
ception of  the  term  "jiersonality"  Miss 
Monsell  has  correctly  gathered  from  my 
article  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the  word. 
Personality  is  a  distinction  or  quality  of 
mind,  it  is  the  lens  through  which  its 
possessor  a  ic'^vs  tlie  whole  of  life  that 
passes  before  his  ken,  and  like  most  opti- 
cal instrnuionts  it  is  chromatic,  it  colors 
the  light  that  stroanis  tlirough  it.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  characteristic  coloring 
that  one  adds  to  his  thought  and  exper- 


ience of  life.  Again  I  repeat  that  this 
mental  quality  is  a  tlnng  innate,  not  to  be 
ci'eated  and  a  thing  that  cannot  be  chang- 
ed save  witliin  very  narrow  limits.  It 
is  peimanent.  Personality  can  be  con.- 
sidci-ed  cither  in  tei'nis  of  oiitics  or  in 
the  terms  of  aconsties.  In  my  oi'iginal 
ai'tide  Miss  Monsell  now  attacks  I  con-  g 
sidcred  it  in  the  ttM'ms  of  aconsties.  My  f 
d(\scrii)tion  of  a  work  of  litei-am^re  Ji'* 
"The  co]u-nssion  produced  by  the  -stinging 
impact  of  life  against  his  (the  author's) 
personality"  still  holds.  The  authorial 
mind  or  personality  is  only  the  sounding 
board,  life  the  incident  sound- and  litera- 
ture the  reflected  somid  to  which  a  new 
tone,  resonance  and  meaning  are  added. 
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Speaking  in  more  general  terms,  person- 
nlity  i«  only  (lie  power  of  adding  a  new 
coiiteut  and  meaning  to  tilings  already 
existing,  wliieli  must  first  come  within  the 

W  province  of  the  ixM  sonality.  This  I  clear- 
ly stated  in  my  original  paper.  Alone 
and  of  itself  the  jKMSona lity  is  useless,  its 
value  r(>si(l<\s  sohMy  in  ils  ahilily  to  add 
toualily  and  color  lo  otlici-  lliings. 

!>ut  an  aullior's  ix'rsonalily,  accoi'ding 
to  niy  crilic.  may  become  decidedly  bor- 
ing. True,  the  sameness  of  tli(>  authorial 
soun<!ing  board  at  times  b(H'oiues  mono- 
tonous, as  for  instance  the  "coidinual  re- 
ai)peai'ance  of  I>yroii  in  ail  his  lieroes." 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  personality. 
That  useful  instrvnucnt  is  still  functioning 
normally.  It  transmits  its  tonal  quality 
to  all  that  falls  upon  it,  but  the  hearer 
for  s(»me  reason  has  ceased  to  like  that 
particular  tone.  Tlie  authorial  mechan- 
ism is  doiirg  its  work  perfectly,  but  like 
all  [tieces  of  nia.chinery — I  maiidain  the 
sounding  board  analogy — it  is  incapable  of 
followiiig  all  the  manifold  human  moods. 
What  pleases  us  at  one  moment  may  be 
very  distatesful  on  another  occasion.  To 
get  the  best  acoustical  results  not  one 
board  but  many  are  needed,  ancl  these 
various  boards  must  be  of  variously  dif- 
fering thiclmesses  and  be  disposed  judici- 
ously about  the  auditorium  and  not 
bunched  together  in  a  heap.  When  we  tire" 
of  the  tone  colors  added  to  life  by  one 
literai-y  sounding  board  we  can  easily  find 
lis  another  that  will  give  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent tone.  The  reader  need  only  lay 
asid(^  the  particular  author  he  finds  dis- 
cordant at  the  moment  and  select  another 
writer  who  harmonizes  and  blends  with 
his  mood.  English  literature  abounds  in 
a  multitude  of  finely  graduated  minds  so 
that  no  matter  how  capricious  one's  taste 
there  is  always  some  book  to  vibrate  and 
tonalize  life  to  our  peculiar  liking.  We 
are  not  compelled  to  peruse  an  author  v^e 
find  tiresome.  We  need  not  digest  the 
works  of  personalities  ha-teful  to  us.  I 

^Fdo  not  think  Miss  Monsell  would  be  so 
rash  as  to  insist  that  our  mental  lives 
should  be  nourished  on  the  works  of  one 
mentality.  Mental  life,  like  our  physical, 
requires  a  variety  of  food. 

T>ut  my  critic  also  declares  that  "per- 
sonality may  mar  as  well  as  mak-e  a 
man."  That  I  freely  grant,  yet  I  fail  to 
see  how  this  invalidates  my  contention 


that  personality  is  essential  to  literar.y 
success.  Personality  is  only  a  force  or 
literary  implement  to  be  used.  A  skilful! 
artisan  uses  edged  tools  to  turn  out  adriot 
and  smooth  work.  A  child,  attempting  to 
employ  the  same  instruments,  would  only 
mutilate  himself  to  his  hurt.  The  danger 
is  not  in  the  tool  itself,  the  peril  is  in 
the  liamlling  of  it.  (ioethe  and  Shake- 
sp(>are  knew  how  (o  nninipulate  their  keen 
bladcMl  iiossessiou,  while  Poo  and  Cole- 
ridg(\  Miss  Mouse  ll's  e\'ami)les  of  men 
demolished  by  personal  it  y,  after  a  few 
theatrical  lloui-islies  that  served  only  to 
show  physical  poss(>ssi()ii  of  it,  allowed 
their  prc^cious  \-et  dangerous  personality 
to  rend  them  so  that  they  died.  •  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  i)roi)er  use  of  .that 
which  they  had.  These  four  authors,  by 
niy  critic's  own  adinission,  had  person- 
ality; two  used  it  wisely,  and  two  did 
not.  She  has  not  established  that  it  was 
detrimental  to  authorshii*  nor  has  she 
]troved  that  it  was  non-essential. 

After  having  to  her  own  satisfaction 
pi-oved  that  personality  is  not  an  essen- 
tial of  authorship  Miss  Monsell  proceeds 
in  the  following  words  to  give  her  con- 
ception of  -what  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful literary  craftmanship.  She  posits : 
"The  real  author  must  create.  Now  crea- 
tion does  not  mean  making  everything 
out  of  nothing;  it  may  mean  also  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  life  into  what  already 
exists  in  a  lifeless  fosm."  Now  that  is 
precisely  what  my  whole  article  on  per- 
sonalit.y  was  written  to  prove.  Apparent- 
ly my  labor  was  but  in  vain.  Personality 
as  above  explained  and  as  it  permeates 
the  whole  of  my  previous  essay  is  merely 
that  quality  of  mind  that  enables  its  for- 
tiniate  possessor  to  add  a  meaning  to  the 
ordinary  facts  of  life.  It  is  the  sounding 
board  that  adds  tone  to  the  toneless  life- 
sounds.  My  critic  has  in  her  definition 
only  succeeded  in  paraphrasing  my  orig- 
inal contention. 

In  my  article  now  attacked  I  considered 
most  of  the  great  names  of  three  great 
literatures  m  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  what  made  them  great ;  of 
the  essential  quality  that  made  them 
successful.  I  found  that  quality  to  be 
ability  to  take  old  situations  and  make 
them  new  by  "breathing  the  spirit  of  life 
into  what  already  existed  in  a  lifeless 
form."    It  was  to  show  That,  that  I  care- 
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fully  instanced  Shakespeare  and  the  rest 
as  great  borrowers,  plagiarists  is  almost 
the  word,  from  the  works  of  others,  yet 
to  the  borrowed  matter,  which  had  pre- 
viously "existed  in  a  lifeless  form"  they 
added  something  of  their  own,  a  new 
content  and  meaning — in  short  personal- 
ity. In  order  to  include  all  branches  of 
literature  mider  my  essential  qualifica- 
tion I  was  of  necessity  driven  to  some 
abstractness.  I  called  the  quality  I  found 
"personality,"  the  faculty  of  adding  mean- 
ing and  significance  to  things  that  origin- 
ally were  soulless.  Miss  Monsell  has 
written  an  elaborate  paper  to  disprove  my 
pronouncement  only  in  the  end  to  arrive 
at  identically  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
expressed  in  the  article  she  criticised. 

But  enough  of  refutation.  Since  we  both 
reach  the  same  conclusion  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  write  so  many  words  if 
renewed  thought  had  not  more  firmly 
established  in  my  own  mind  the  essential 
truth  of  my  position.  Miss  Monsell,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  her  essay  but  one,  un- 
mistakably shows  that  her  attention  was 
directed  solely  to  fiction.  My  original 
paper  took  a  wider  view.  There  exists 
a  large  and  important  branch  of  litera- 
ture, non-fictive  in  character,  which  I 
may  designate  as  "Personality  Writing," 
in  which  the  personality  of  the  writer  is 
everything.  Before  uttering  my  generali- 
zation that  personality  was  the  sine  qua 
non  of  authorship  I  was  at  particular 
pains  to  hold  before  my  mind's  eye  the 
work  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  the  most 
eminent  English  poets  and  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  history  of  German  letters. 
I  selected  my  examples  from  no  one  na- 
tional literature  and  from  no  one  type 
of  literature.  It  is  quite  true  that  my 
article  was  most  particularly  devoted  to 
the  development  and  outworking  of  per- 
sonality as  shown  in  fiction.  I  deliberate- 
ly narrowed  my  consideration  in  this  way 
for  three  reasons ;  first,  because  the  limits 
of  my  original  paper  prohibted  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  all  types  of  literature ; 
second,  because  I  inferred  that  most  of 
The  Editor  family  are  interested  in  fiction, 
and  third,  because  I  happened  to  be 
better  acquainted  personally  with  fiction 
than  with  the  other  branches  of  writing. 
Nowhere  is  personality  a  more  valuable 
asset  than  in  essay  writing  and  in  the 
elaboration  of  lyric  poetry. 


When  we  read  essays,  whether  they  be 
those  of  genial  Montaigne,  the  terse, 
worldy-wise  Bacon,  the  gentle,  whimsical 
Elia,  the  stylistic  Pater,  or  the  illuminat- 
ing flashes  of  Chesterton,  we  seek  not  for 
facts  or  fiction.  What  we  seek  is  the 
inner  man,  the  thoughts  and  reactions 
of  a  personality.  Similarly  when  we  en- 
ter the  charmed  realms  of  lyrical  poetry 
we  are  on  the  watchout  for  the  personal 
reactions  of  the  individual  poet  to  love 
and  death,  hope  and  faith,  joy  and  sorrow 
and  all  the  beauties  and  majesties  of  na- 
ture. The  material  the  lyricist  uses  is  as 
old  as  the  world  and  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar to  the  reader  who  has  lived  even 
a  little  in  this  topsy-turvy  world  of  ours. 
It  is  not  the  newness  of  the  theme  or  the 
material  that  gives  value  to  verse.  It  is 
the  freshness  of  viewpoint,  the  shock  of 
human  personality. 

Again  suppose  we  take  up  the  biography 
of  an  eminent  man.  This  record  and  eval- 
uation of  a  human  life  is  literature.  But 
do  we  hope  to  find  between  the  pages  of 
such  literary  work  facts,  the  colorless 
recital  of  happenings,  events?  Not  we. 
We  are  interested  in  the  facts  because  of 
the  evidence  they  afford  us,  but  we  go  be- 
hind the  facts  to  find  how  they  affected 
the  man's  personality  and  how  far  those 
same  facts  were  affected  thereby.  The 
events  of  a  Man's  life  are  valueless  in 
themselves;  they  receive  significance  only 
as  they  body  forth  the  character  of  his 
mind  and  soul.  In  those  three  depart- 
ments of  literature,  essay,  lyric  poetry 
and  biography,  personality  is  distinctly 
and  essentially  what  gives  them  value. 

With  a  consideration  of  this  special  per- 
sonality literature  the  whole  circle  of 
literary  types  closes  on  itself.  In  all  lit- 
erary types,  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  essays 
and  biographies,  we  find  the  same  need 
for  the  thing  we  have  designated  per- 
sonality. In  the  final  analysis  this  we 
have  found  to  be  only  the  innate  faculty 
of  taking  facts  and  giving  to  them  a  sig- 
nificance and  meaning  they  had  not  pos- 
sessed before. 


It  is  the  function  of  Art  to  convey  from 
the  artist  to  those  to  whom  he  speaks  by 
means  of  his  poem  or  his  picture  a  state 
of  feeling  or  emotion,  an  attitude,  as  it 
were,  of  the  whole  inner  man. — Ralph 
RadclifFe-Whitehead. 
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The  Story  of  the  Risque 

By  Phil  D.  Stong 


The  risque  story  in  modern  American 
magazine  literature  is  a  variable  crea- 
tion, making  the  circuit  from  the  almost 
vicious  story  of  the  type  that  is  some- 
times found  in  Ten  Story  Book,  to  the 
delicate,  subtle  art  of  considerable  cali- 
bre that  characterizes  The  Smart  Set. 
Breezy  Stories,  Live  Stories,  Snappy 
Stories,  Ainslee's,  The  Parisienne,  Clever 
Stories,  Young's  Magazine,  Ten  Story 
Book,  and  The  Smart  Set,  the  peer  of 
them  all,  are  a  few  of  the  magazines  that 
have  built  their  success  chiefly  upon  the 
type  of  story  that  is  not  of  interest  to 
ministers. 

The  majority  of  these  magazines  de- 
mand elegant  and  delicate  execution,  in- 
deed, such  execution  is  almost  necessary 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  prevent  the 
story  being  merely  brutally  vulgar.  The 
stories  grade  gently  from  mildly  erotic 
to  the  violently  sexual,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  form  of  plot  has  found 
the  most  favor  with  the  public. 

The  Smart  Set  has  demonstrated  that 
the  story  of  love,  having  the  phenomena 
of  love  as  its  body,  may  have  literary 
value.  While  the  theory  is  somewhat 
overworked  in  this  class  of  magazines  as 
a  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  of 
them,  at  some  time  or  other,  appear  stor- 
ies that  are  not  without  intrinsic  value. 
Why  John  Smith's  problems  with  his  lady 
love,  if  they  are  problems  presented  in  a 
new  way,  should  be  less  valuable  as  liter- 
ary works  than  Goethe's  account  of  Wil- 
helm  Meister's  troubles,  or  Strindberg's 
plays,  or  Ibsen's  woman  plays,  or  Maeter- 
linck's ironic  "Monna  Vanna,"  is  a  ques- 
tion indeed. 

The  honest  man  will  admit,  frankly, 
that  this  variety  of  story,  well  told,  inter- 
ests him;  the  hypocrite  will  deny,  and 
hide  Snappy  Stories  under  The  Literary 
Digest,  as  he  wends  his  strictly  sweet 
and  pure  way.  The  factor  that  is  vitally 
necessary,  however,  is  enough  of  mental 
exercise,  enough  of  intellectual  problem 
intermingled  with  the  kisses  and  caresses 
of  the  story,  to  make  the  story  human 
and  prevent  its  being  merely  animal. 
The  good  risque  story  rises  from  human 


experience,  and  has  in  it  a  real  enigma, 
though  it  may  be  an  inigma  of  erotics. 
The  style  and  the  problem  elevate  it 
above  the  shoddy  story  of  the  streets, 
and  give  it  real  value. 

For  we  have  these  problems  in  life. 
"Familiarity  breeds  contempt"  is  the 
theme  of  the  majority  of  Strindberg's 
plays,  and  of  a  great  number  of  the  stor- 
ies that  appear  in  the  risque  magazines — 
those  stories  of  couples  who  have  coolly 
decided  that  marriage  has  disgusted  them 
with  each  other.  Because  it  is  a  real 
tragedy  of  human  nature  that  a  man  and 
woman  living  continually  together  will 
usually  tire  of  each  other,  the  theme  has 
been  used  and  re-used  until  it  is  some- 
what threadbare.  ''When  the  Gods 
Laugh,"  by  Jack  London  is  the  story  of 
a  man  and  woman  who  attempted  to 
avoid  the  leaden  arrow  of  association. 
Whatever  is,  in  life,  is  fair  game  for  the 
writer,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  adol- 
escence of  fifty  shall  not  take  its  place 
among  the  comedies  of  the  world  ? 

In  spite  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  work, 
the  risque  story  writer  will  never  take 
a  very  high  place  in  literature,  because 
he  is  crude.  For  sexual  emotion  is  the 
m.ost  primitive,  the  most  powerful,  and 
the  most  universal  of  human  emotions, 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  must  appeal 
to  it  constantly  to  make  his  or  her  stories 
powerful,  does  not  have  a  very  great 
mastery  of  the  art  of  moving  the  reader 
to  live  his  or  her  emotions.  It  is  the 
difference  between  the  hunter  who  can 
kill  his  prey  with  a  little  knife,  and  the 
one  who  must  use  explosive  bullets.  A 
good  painter  attracts  attention  with  oils 
of  drab,  a  poor  one  must  paint  in  crimson. 

The  risque  writer  is  the  child  among 
v/riters;  he  knows  the  fundamental  hu- 
man emotion,  and  no  more. 

If  I  love  Margaret  when  I  am  with 
Margaret,  and  Catherine  when  I  am  with 
Catherine,  I  have  only  to  say  so,  and  the 
reader  who  has  perhaps  been  in  a  like 
situation,  knows  what  I  feel.  If  I  marry 
Margaret  and  in  a  year  wonder  how  I 
could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  marry 
her  when  I  might  have  married  Catherine 
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— I  know  how  deeply  you  love  your  wife, 
but — you  understand.  This  is  not  cheap 
cynicism,  but  an  elemental  human  ex- 
perience. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  stand  between 
Karl  Marx,  and  my  socialistic  belief,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  my  patriotism,  and 
decide  at  the  last  that  my  debt  is  to  my 
country  and  not  to  my  belief — that  is  a 
situation  not  known  by  every  man,  and 
requires  a  graduate  in  the  school  of  hu- 
manity to  handle.  Love  is  in  the  primer 
of  experience,  but  only  the  man  with  the 


Ph.  D.  from  life  can  handle  the  more  diffi- 
cult emotions,  can  bring  together  an 
abstruse  thought  and  an  obtuse  reader. 

The  short  story  may  coyer  all  of  life, 
though,  so  it  is  perhaps  well  that  many 
have  not  left  the  kindergarten.  But  if 
you,  oh  writer-reader,  have  been  with 
the  long  solemn  rows — in  black — receiv- 
ing your  sombre  diploma  from  an  ancient 
honorable  school  of  the  Sorrows  and  Joys 
of  This  Life — why,  lay  aside  the  primer 
for  the  pen. 


How  Not  To  Write  a  Popular  Song 

By  E.  R.  Buell 


I  don't  know  anything  about  popular 
songs,  I  never  wrote  any,  but  I  have 
fussed  around  with  the  business  long- 
enough  to  find  out  some  things  about  how 
not  to  write  them.  My  knowledge  is 
probably  not  exhaustive  on  this  subject. 
There  may  be  a  lot  of  ways  not  to  write 
them  that  I  have  not  discovered  but — 
give  me  time. 

I  have  written  several  song  lyrics  hop- 
ing to  have  them  set  to  music.  None  of 
them  has  ever  been  set  to  music.  But  I 
am  the  author  of  the  lyrics  of  several 
songs  that  are  all  nicely  written  to  music 
and,  therefore,  playable  and  singable,  and 
one  of  them  is  even  buyable  if  you  hap- 
pen to  get  into  one  or  two  of  the  thou- 
sands of  music  stores  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  thing  I  found  out  about  songs 
v/as  not  to  expect  any  composer  to  get 
up  ambition  enough  to  write  an  air  for 
a  given  set  of  words.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  find  some  composer  who  has  writ- 
ten an  air  and  get  him  to  make  you  » 
lead  sheet.  Then  you  pick  the  tune  out 
on  a  mandolin  or  piano  or  a  ukalele  and 
you  fit  words  to  it.  There  you  are.  You 
have  a  song  that  can  be  put  on  anywhere. 

This  scheme  has  another  merit.  You 
can  tell  something  about  the  music  be- 
fore-hand. If  the  music  of  a  song  will 
stand  alone,  a  good  set  of  Vv^ords  will  do 
much  toward  making  it  a  real  hit.  If  the 
music  hasn't  some  catchy  or  pretty  qual- 
ity, the  greatest  poet  in  the  world,  work 
ing  thirty-six  hours  a  day  for  seventy- 
seven  years  can't  do  anything  with  it. 


When  you  have  got  this  far  take  the 
product  to  an  arranger  and  have  him 
make  a  piano  copy  in  manuscript.  He 
will  write  out  and  'correct  the  music, 
space  the  words  along  under  the  air,  com- 
pose and  write  the  accompaniment  and 
make  it  look  like  "a  copper  plate  etching 
for  about  five  dollars.  Then  copyright 
the  song  in  manuscript. 

At  this  point,  submit  the  song  to  all 
the  publishers  you  can  think  of.  If  you 
sell  it  you  will  have  to  go  the  rest  of  the 
way  unguided.   I  leave  you  at  this  point. 

If  you  don't  sell  it,  the  composer  oi- 
somebody  will  come  along  and  urge  you 
to  publish  the  song  yourself  or  to  let  a 
friend  or  somebody  publish  it.  Don't  do 
either.  Take  the  song  gently  by  thumb 
and  fore-finger  and  lay  it  away  in  a  little 
collection  of  your  own  to  be  referred  to 
from  time  to  time  as  one  looks  over  old 
letters  or  fondles  baby's  outgrown 
clothes.  In  other  words,  if  some  recog- 
nized publisher  with  an  organization  for 
pushing  and  popularizing  the  song  does 
not  see  fit  to  publish  it  and  push  it,,  the 
best  you  can  hope  to  do  is  to  sell  copies 
enough  to  get  your  own  money  back  if 
you  publish  it  yourself. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  say 
that  publishing  a  song  does  not  mean 
getting  out  a  few  piano  copies.  It  means 
piano  copies  and  full  orchestration  to  say 
nothing  of  professional  prints  and  what- 
not— and  at  this  point  you  have  much  to 
give  away  and  little  to  sell,  for  the  or- 
chestration is  largely  donated  to  orches- 
tra leaders  who  are  willing  to  play  the 
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number,  and  your  only  chance  to  cash  in 
is  to  follow  up  each  performaiice  of  the 
piece  with  a  push  cart  and  sell  the  song 
as  the  crowd  comes  out. 

Here  is  another  jittle  tip!  Do  not  mon- 
key with  the  timely  song.  If  you  were 
the  highly  paid  staff  writer  of  a  big  New 
York  song  publishing  house-  it  might  ba 
all  right — although  generally  speaking  ;t 
is  all  wrong.  But  since  you  are  only  an 
outsider  trying  to  break  in,  your  song 
will  more  than  likely  have  whiskers  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  publisher  who 
wants  it,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  write 
a  song  that  improves  with  age.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  here  that  there  is  nothing 
so  dead  as  a  once-timely  song. 

There  are  a  few  more  things  not  to  do. 

One  of  them  is,  not  to  forget  that  there 
are  styles  in  music  just  as  there  are  in 
clothes  and  that  last  year's  melody  is  just 
as  noticeable  as  last  year's  hat.  Be  sure 
that  the  melody  you  intend  to  garnish 
with  verbiage  is  of  the  latest  vintage. 

Another  is,  do  not  give  up  the  ship.  It 
requires  only  one  real  song  success  to 
put  you  on  easy  street,  and  if  you  can 


write  a  record-breaker  the  publisher  will 
fall  all  over  himself  to  treat  you  well,  for 
he  knows  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  it 
again  some  day  and  he  knows  too  that 
everybody  else  will  try  to  imitate  you 
and  the  sickest  thing  in  the  world  is  an 
imitation  of  a  song  hit. 

Don't  content  yourself  with  just  string- 
ing together  pretty  sounding  words.  Re- 
member that  they  have  to  be  sung  and 
that  they  must  blend  with  the  spirit  of 
the  music. 

Don't  put  words  together  that  are 
hard  to  say. 

Don't  match  a  long  note  with  a  sound 
that  is  hard  to  hold. 

Don't  put  an  unaccented  word  or  sylla- 
ble under  an  accented  note. 

Don't  let  the  meter  of  the  first  verse 
differ  from  that  of  the  second. 

Don't  write  more  than  two  verses. 

Remember  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  chorus  and  a  refrain. 

And  above  all:  Don't  try  to  write  the 
kind  of  song  that  somebody  else  has 
written. 


Helping  the  Compositor 

By  Alden  Carver  Naud 


A  writer  who  knows  something  about 
typographical  work  will  occasionally  suc  - 
ceed in  getting  into  print  where  it  is 
impossible  for  one  who  knows  nothing  of 
printing,  even  an  author  with  a  trifle 
better  material,  to  place  a  manuscript. 

The  ordinary  print  shop  has  a  great 
many  technical  problems  to  solve  every 
day,  and  the  work  is  strenuous  and  of  r 
very  exacting  nature.  So  far  as  the  com- 
posing room  is  concerned,  the  editor  or 
reporter  or  contributor  whese  material 
is  most  easily  set  up  in  type  is  the 
favorite. 

The  writer  whose  spelling  or  punctua- 
tion differs  from  that  of  the  office  "style" 
where  the  material  is  printed  is  adding 
unnecessary  burdens  and  making  addi- 
tional work  for  the  entire  staff"  in  the 
composing  room  —  copy  cutters,  type- 
setters, copy  holders,  and  proof  readers. 


For  they  must  all  catch  the  work  in  turn 
and  each  is  prejudiced  against  the  fad- 
dist, the  reformer,  or  the  one  who  for 
any  reason  whatever  has  an  individual 
mannerism  in  the  preparation  of  uncon- 
ventional copy. 

If  more  writers  were  printers  there 
v/ould  be  no  question  as  to  the  impera- 
tive -demand  from  editors  that  all  copy 
be  sent  flat  and  that  one  side  only  of  the 
paper  be  utilized.  The  width  of  margin, 
the  size  and  color  of  paper  and  other 
demands  of  editors  are  not  eccentricities, 
bat  essential  matters  that  must  be  con- 
sidered with  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
composing  room  and  the  equipment  and 
industry  there. 

I'oreign  words  and  phrases  are  obnoxi- 
ous and  are  the  occasion  of  much  extra 
trouble  and  oftentimes  expense  as  well. 
The  writer  who  desires  to  please  the  edi- 
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lor  of  the  ordinary  English  periodical 
will  refrain  from  airing  his  ability  as  a 
linguist  by  the  use  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases. 

Peculiar  or  unusual  characters,  sign.s 
or  s^ymbols  are  also  taboo.  How  in  the 
ordinary  hurry-up  work  of  the  average 
printing  ofRce  are  Greek  or  Hebrew  or 
short-hand  characters  to  be  reproduced? 
It  must  be  an  exceptionally  good  story 
and  the  use  of  the  character  "must  be 
particularly  urgent  to  make  any  reader 
or  editor  render  it  imperative  to  throw 
such  an  obstruction  into  the  rush  of  the 
composing  room. 

The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, but  the  writer    who    helps  the 


printer  will  believe  himself  especially 
favored  of  Providence — for  all  other 
things  being  anywhere  near  equal  he  will 
most  assuredly  reap  an  exceeding  great 
reward. 

(Editor's  Note:  There  is  a  suggestion 
in  Mrs.  Naud's  article  that  an  author 
should  know  and  use  in  his  manuscripts 
the  peculiar  "style"  of  the  periodical  to 
which  he  would  contribute.  This  is  not 
necessary.  All  copy,  in  large  newspaper 
and  magazine  offices,  is  edited  befori^ 
going  to  the  compositaor.  But  correc- 
tions in  spelling,  diction,  syntax,  etc.,  are 
essential,  for  the  less  editing,  of  course, 
the  better  pleased  the  editor.) 


Contemporary  Writers  and  Their  Work 

A  Series  of  Autobiographical  Letters 


166.  Katherine  Reynolds 

"The  Stalker"  in  the  June  Red  Book 
was  written  quickly  and  easily.  Most 
magazines  want  love  stories.  The  most 
interesting  love  plots  are  those  in  w^hich 
either  the  hero  or  the  heroine  resists  love. 
I  made  both  the  characters  stubborn  and 
got  my  plot,  the  struggle. 

I  opened  the  story  with  a  quick,  tantal- 
izing but  careful  summary.  I  like  that 
kind  of  beginning.  It  grips  the  reader's 
attention  and  makes  the  story  easier  to 
write. 

The  struggle  begins  when  Jimmy  over- 
looks the  much-courted  Sally.  Then  the 
incidents  pile  up.  .Jimmy  sees  the  desir- 
ableness of  Sally.  Sally  realizes  the  lov- 
ableness  of  Jimmy.   Yet  neither  can  .speak. 

When  I  first  sent  the  story  to  Mr.  Long 
I  left  out  Larry  because  I  thought  that 
incident  a  little  too  sensational.  Mr.  Long 
said  the  story  was  cleverly  done,  the  char- 
acters delightfully  handled  but  that  the 
climax  was  hardly  strong  enough.  So  I 
put  in  Larry. 

The  whole  thing  is  old.  The  success 
lies  in  the  telling.  I  let  a  ripple  of  laugh- 
ter run  through  it  with  now  and  a  serious 
note,  like  Larry,  to  balance  it.  Jimmy  is 
kept  from  cheap  jealousy.  That  makes 
him  bigger  and  gives  the  story  a  touch  of 
freshness.    The  characters  are  described 


indirectly  and  incompletely.  That  is  al- 
ways best.  Readers  enjoy  filling  in  their 
own  details. 

My  first  work  was  published  when  I 
was  ten.  It  was  an  editorial  and  it  was 
a  good  one.  When  I  was  twelve  I  wrote 
a  Christmas  story  for  a  Chicago  news- 
paper contest.  It  won  honorable  mention 
and  I  received  a  brevet  with  my  name  and 
the  title  of  my  story  inscribed  beautifully 
thereon.  Of  all  my  diplomas  this  is  still 
the  mos.t  cherished  document. 

The  day  after  this  success  I  began  my 
first  book.  I  finished  it  at  sixteen.  Read 
it.  Burned  it.  The  day  after  began  my 
second.  Finished  it  at  nineteen.  Read  it. 
Decided  to  spare  the  editors.  Wrote  my 
third.  Read  it.  Saved  parts  of  it.  Later 
wrote  my  first  short  stories  on  the  clean 
side  of  the  saved  sheets. 

I  cannot  remember  ilie  time  when  I  did 
not  write.  I  wrote  while  I  starved  and 
prayed  luy  way  through  school,  while  I 
worked  in  factories,  while  I  taught  school, 
after  I  married,  while  I  scrubbed,  w^ashed, 
baked,  sewed,  knitted,  crocheted,  -cuddled 
bal>ies.  raised  chickens  and  flowers, 
mowed  the  lawn,  spaded  a  half  acre  gar- 
den, mixed  concrete  for  a  boulder  porch; 
wrote  all  the  time  I  was  neighboring  with 
men  and  women,  watching  trees  bud  and 
flowers  bloom.   Much  of  this  writing  was 
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not  done  on  paper,  but  on  the  pages  of 
memory.  Today  my  mind  is  full  of  pic- 
tures, my  heart  full  of  tested  truths  and 
beliefs,  my  notebooks  bulging  with  riches. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-^our,  I  am  ready 
— only  just  ready  to  write.  I  have  served 
my'  apprenticeship. 

My  first  worth  while  work  was  the 
series  of  editorial  articles  and  sketches 
that  appeared  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  during  the  years  1908-1911.  In 
1914-1915  The  News  also  published  some 
of  the  travel  articles  I  sent  in  from  South 
America. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most  am- 
bitious thing  I  have  ever  done  was  to 
give  this  little  town  where  I  live  its 
first  newspaper.  It  was  a  wonderful 
paper,  was  from  the  first  a  wonderful 
success  and  actually  paid  for  itself.  It 
made  no  fortune  for  me  but  gave  me  an 
experience  that  was  worth  two  fortunes. 
I  wrote  just  about  everything  that  went 
into  the  paper,  even  the  advertisements. 
But  I  had  to  give  it  up  because  I  found 
that  it  ate  up  too  much  time  and  was  rob- 
bing my  children  of  their  mother.  It 
hurt  pretty  badly,  the  giving  up  of  that 
paper.  But  shortly  after,  I  went  to  South 
America'  so  I  would  have  had  to  give  it 
up  anyhow.  I  gave  the  paper  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town  and  it  is  still  alive 
and  flourishing.  I  intend  to  own  an- 
other some  day. 

All  the  time  I  was  editing  my  paper 
I  was  writing  books  and  short  stories. 
The  publishers  were  refusing  my  books 
but  my  short  stories  began  to  sell.  Bruce 
Barton  bought  one  for  The  Housekeeper. 
Collier's  Weekly  bought  "Two  Men." 
Mola  Roseboro'  god-mothered  that  yarn. 
I  have  wonderful  letters  from  her.  "In 
the  Desert  Kiln,"  which  appeared  in  The 
Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine  I  consider 
one  of  my  best  love  stories.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
the  critic,  was  kind  enough  to  mention  and 
star  it.  Of  my  two  stories  published  in 
The  Woman's  Magazine  "The  Other 
Wife"  is  a  tender  little  yarn  worth  read- 
ing. "The  Little  House  Beside  the  River" 
I  wrote  about  the  picture  that  hangs 
above  my  fireplace,  and  is  one  of  those 
little  spring  romances  that  I  always  begin 
writhig  the  minute  the  first  meadow  lark 
calls  to  me  from  a  far  meadow. 

Mr.  Paul  Reynolds  sold  some  of  my 
stories,  the  greater  part  of  those  I  had 


published  wtihin  the  last  two  years.  Sev- 
eral of  my  yarns  went  to  the  Vickery  and 
Hill  people. 

Some  of  my  best  stories  went  to  The 
Woman's  World.  "The  Silver  Grey  Gate," 
"The  .Tune  Vagabond,"  "They  Saia  She 
(Wouldn't  Help  It,"  "Soldiers  Two,"  "His 
Wedding  Eve"  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Walter  Jiradford,  and  in  the  July  issue 
comes  the  first  of  the  series  which  I  am 
writing  for  The  Woman's  World.  "The 
.Tune  Vagabond"  was  fearfully  hard  to 
write  because  nearly  all  the  action  is 
mental.  "They  Said  She  Couldn't  Help 
It"  I  wrote  deliberately  to  see  if  I  could 
write  a  yarn  and  keep  the  characters 
standing  in  ouc^  spot.  "Soldiers  Two" 
I  consider  the  ])est  love  story  of  mine  as 
yet  published,  though  I  have  a  much 
strong(n'  one  coming  out  in  The  Green 
Book.  ;ii!(l  have  just  finished  one  that  is 
better  still.  I  hope  to  have  other  tales 
in  The  Red  Book. 

I  have  always  considered  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Dennis  as  my  first  literary  godfather. 
He  took  such  kindly  interest  in  my  work 
and  his  blue  pencil  taught  me  so  much, 
l^ruce  Barton,  busy  winning  his  own 
laurels,  yet  found  time  to  write  across  a 
kindly  rejection  slip,  "Don't  Worry,  You'll 
win  out."  Viola  Roseboro'  gave  me 
faith  in  myself.  And  that  is  much.  And 
Mr.  Green  of  The  Woman's  World  has 
taken  me  to  the  mountain  top  and  shown 
me  the  world  and  coolly  assures  me  that 
it  may  be  mine  if  I  will  but  work.  It 
was  he  who  introduced  my  work  to  Mr. 
Long  of  The  Red  Book.  The  editors 
were  Inncliing  together,  and  Mr.  Green 
spoke  of  my  stories  and  even  sent  a  sam- 
ple to  Mr.  Long. 

You  see  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
self-made  man  £>v  woman.  A  million 
hearts  .fashion  the  ladder  by  which  we 
climb,  a  thousand  hands  hold  it  steady 
for  us.  Our  only  real  bit  of  glory  comes 
in  climbing,  forever  climbing. 

I  am  hardly  worth  Imowing  as  a  writer. 
I  have  had  as  yet  so  little  actual  suc- 
cess. But  I  may  be  worth  knowing  as  a 
woman.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  since 
the  age  of  six  I  have  lived  consciously, 
deeply,  joyfully  and  wonderfully.  Now 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four  I  am  a  woman 
grown  and  equipped  with  that  most  costly 
of  all  costly  things — a  philosophy  of  life. 
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Because  I  have  had  to  work  until  my 
back  and  heart  were  breaking,  my  hands 
blistered  and  bleeding,  because  I  have 
v^orked  like  that  and  endured  I  am  afraid 
now  of  no  task  that  Life  may  ever  again 
set  me. 

I  have  been  poor  badly  enough  and  long 
enough  so  that  no  poverty  Life  could  ask 
me  now  to  bear  could  ever  make  me  bitter, 
rob  me  of  the  joy  of  living.  I  know  the 
value  of  money,  the  wonderful  magic  of  it. 
I  have  earned  it,  spent  it,  saved  it.  But 
I  know  too  that  it  is  only  a  tool  and  not 
the  best  tool  our  hands  need  by  any 
means.  Dogged  courage  is  better.  And 
I  have  always  had  that.  The  biggest 
things  Life  has  so  far  given  me— my 
mother,  my  education,  my  boyish,  roving 
husband,  my  three  boys,  the  fire  in  my 
boulder  fireplace,  the  big  friendships — I 
have  gotten  without  money. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  Life  may 
choose  to  send  me — not  even  death.  Be- 
cause I  have  endur-ed  intolerable  pain 
that  was  worse  than  death,  I  learned  what 
I  should  have  been  taught  from  the 
cradle,  what  I  am  teaching  my  boys— 
that  Death  is  the  last  and  perhaps  the 
best  gift  Life  makes  us. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  AVork,  Poverty  or 
Death.  Neither  am  I  afraid  of  Failure. 
For  I  know  that  as  surely  as  the  rivers 
run  to  the  sea.  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises 
and  sets,  as  suri'ly  as  the  three  sons  I 
have  mothered  are  niiii(\  so  surely  shall 
the  things  that  1  have  toiled  for,  and 
paid  for  with  heart  coin  be  mine.  The 
things  in  this  life  or  any  other  that  I 
have  made  mine  shall  come  to  me.-  Neither 
men,  the  devil  nor  the  Great  God  Himself 
will  withhold  them. 

That  is  my  ])hilosopliy. 

Here  is  my  creed. 

I  believe  in  God  Almighty  and  the  beau- 
tiful laws  of  His  universe.  The  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  law  of  compensation, 
the  law  that  says  Truth  must  forever  tri- 
umph. Because  of  the  working  of  those 
laws  my  dreams  will  come  true — if  I  my- 
self am  true  and  keep  the  law. 

I  believe  in  the  everlasting  lovableness 
cf  human  beings,  the  indestructible  divin- 
ity of  human  hearts,  the  hearts  of  just 
ordinary  men  and  women.  My  desk  is 
full  of  letters  from  the  people  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  and  others.  These  men 
and  women  with  one  exception  never  saw  | 


me,  didn't  know  me,  owed  me  nothing. 
Yet  they  laid  aside  their  work,  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks  and  walked  back  to 
where  I  was  struggling  to  show  me  how 
to  do  some  task,  to  cheer  me  on.  And 
down  in  the  cattle  plains  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  a  dirty,  ragged,  grewsome  beg- 
gar woman  helped  to  save  my  baby.. 

I^astly  I  believe  in  myself.  I  realize 
b(jth  my  wortliwliileness  in  the  great 
scheme  of  things  and  my  insignificance.  I 
have  absolute  faith  in  the  eventual  justice 
of  life.  Life  might  kill  me  tp-morrow — 
my  children  half -raised,  my  books,  my 
great  stories  unwritten.  You  might  think 
that  a  tragedy.  But  I  wouldn't.  I  know, 
I  know  it  would  l>e  all  right.  Life  has 
given  me  enough  treasure,  a  joy  for  every 
pain.  It  has  granted  me  enough  opportun- 
ities to  make  myself  immortal.  I  have 
smiled  at  enough  people,  laughed  and 
weipt  with  enough  of  them,  taught  enough 
of  their  children,  put  enough  of  myself 
into  other  hearts  so  that  if  I  died  to- 
morrow the  things  I  have  stood  for,  meant 
to  do  and  say  will  be  said  and  done  for 
me  by  some  one,  sometime,  somewhere. 

Here  are  my  theories. 

That  the  first  qualification  of  a  writer 
is  hun3l)leness.  If  you  are  not  humble 
you  will  not  work,  you  will  not  listen, 
you  will  not  learn,  you  will  not  wait,  you 
will  ]iot  serve.  And  if  you  do  not  serve 
you  can  never  be  great.  Great  souls  are 
always  the  servants  of  humanity.  Great 
stories  are  written,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, for  service — to  bring  home  to 
some  one  a  ])it  of  truth,  a  l)it  of  beauty, 
a  bit  of  laughter  and  joy,  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  God,  a  little  better  understand- 
ing of  this  game  of  living  and  of  those 
who  play  it  with  us. 

I  believe  that  the  first  (luality  of  a 
great  stor^^  is- — tenderness.  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  when  editors  beg  for  love 
stories  they  are  not  necessarily  asking 
for  the  little  passionate  loves  of  mortal 
men.  That  love,  beautiful  as  it  may  be 
and  so  often  is,  is  only  the  first  phase  of 
the  uriiversal  Love  Theme.  The  men  who 
are  trying  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  na- 
ti(_)ns  are  l)egging  for  a  greater,  nobler 
love  than  that — for  stories  that  are  great  - 
with  tenderness.  Every  story  of  mine  in- 
to which  I  managed  to  get  even  a  touch  of 
that  feeling  sold  without  any  trouble. 
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My  favorite  author  is  Kipling,  because 
he  lias  done  most  for  me  as  a  woman,  as 
a  writer.  I  admire  him  so  mucli  that 
one  "Well  done"  from  his  lips  would-be 
reward  enough.  Many  critics  have  said 
that  Kipling's  savage  brevity,  brutal  dar- 
iug,  trick  of  technique  have  won  him  his 
high  place.  They  are  mistaken.  It  is 
Kipling's  tenderness  that  grips  the  heart, 
the  tenderness  that  sees  deep  down  to 
the  raw,  quivering  heart.  Read  "Tlie 
Story  of  Muhammad  Din."  Read  "The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft"  correctly  and 
feel  the  heart  of  the  man  break  as  those 
two  little  gutter  bodies  go  to  fill  the  gap  in 
the  death  trench.  Oh  the  tender  truth, 
tlie  t(Mi(lf'r  pathos  of  "The  Courting  of 
Dinah  Sliadd."  Read  "Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy"  and  see  how  desperately  Ki])ling 
fights  to  make  life  break  justly,  fairly  for 
Ameera.  He  is  forced  to  deny  her  the 
conventionalities  of  love,  the  world's  ap- 
proval, he  kills  her  child,  he  kills  her  in 
the  end  and  yet  he  shows  you  that  with  all 
its  limitations  and  losses  her  life  was 
great  and  worthwhile,  and  she  a  beauti- 
ful, dignified  woman. 

There  are  those  groan  over  "The  Light 
That  Failed.""  They  i)oint  to  the  hope- 
less cruelty  of  it.  Yet  it  lives  because  of 
the  magnificent,  tlie  tender  ])ower  of  it. 
Kipling  takes  a  linman  soul,  gives  it  life, 
strength,  .vouth,  wisdom,  love,  gold  and 
genius.  He  takes  that  glorious  boy  to  the 
pinnacle  of  success.  Then  he  dashes  him 
down,  breaks  him,  strips  him  of  every- 
thing, even  eye-sight  and  self-respect.  You 
see  him  lying  in  the  dust,  begging  for 
sympathy,  cringing,  fawning  on  a  woman 
of  the  streets.  As  you  read  your  soul 
turns  sick  with  the  same  loathing  and  de- 
spair that  filled  that  tortured  heart.  You 
turn  fi'um  the  broken  Thing  that  had  once 
been  a  man.  Then  when  that  Thing  can 
endure  no  more,  can  sink  no  lower  Kip- 
ling steps  up  and  touches  something  in  its 
still  beating  heart.  And  behold — the 
manhood  comes  flooding  back,  the  self- 
respect,  the  glorious  youth,  the  laughter, 
the  high  courage.  You  see  that  boy  again, 
stripped  still,  blind  still,  with  every  hope 
dead,  yet  a  man  glorified  and  unafraid, 
ready  to  meet  life  or  death  with  a  laugh. 
That  is  Kipling's  way  of  ju-oving  to  you 
and  to  me  the  indestru('til)le  divinity  of 
the  human  heart.  It  is  because  he  is  so 
tender,  because  things  hurt  him  so  that  he 


has  had  to  put  on  an  armor  of  bmsque- 
ness,  irony,  and  even  cynicism.  Because 
he  is  an  Englishman  his  tenderness  does 
not  escape  in  weak  phrases  but  is  there 
flowing  like  molten  gold  under  the  iron 
words.  They  all  have  it,  the  great  ones 
of  earth,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Abraham 
liincoln,  Emerson,  Riley,  Oorra  Harris  and 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Here  is  my  advice  to  myself.  I  have 
hardly  earned  the  right  to  advise  others. 
Don't  side-step  a  single  task.  Study  peo- 
ple all  the  time  everywhere,  beginning 
with  yourself.  Work,  suffer,  endure.  Then 
write  honest  stories  about  it  all  to  your 
own  heart.  Don't  worry.  In  time  they 
will,  they  must  sell.  Write  tragedy  if 
you  want  to,  but  always  put  in  the  ten- 
derness. Jack  London  forgot  at  times 
and  some  of  his  woi  k  is  brutal.  Remem- 
ber too  that  for  e\'ery  tragedy  there  are 
a  hu]Hlr(Ml  comedies.  Life  is  on  the  whole 
sound  ami  sweet.  Keep  your  proportions 
right.  Study  people,  but  don't  forget  the 
sky  and  earth.  Know  enough  about  them 
to  stage  your  stories  properly,  to  make 
them  pic(ures(iue  and  attractive. 

My  writing  has  bi'ought  me  much  joy, 
considerable  money  and  new  frieiids.  Col- 
lier's paid  me  $200  for  "Two  Men," 
Corra  Harris  once  wrote  me  a  letter,  and 
the  other  stories  sold  for  .$100,  ,$7o,  $r)0, 
and  a  few  for  sums  a  little  less  than  ^.lO. 
I  think  James  A.  Patten,  the  millionaire, 
paid  me  the  highest  piice  per  word.  It 
happened  that  one  summer  day  when  I 
was  poor  and  was  mixing  concrete  for 
the  boulder  porch,  word  reached  me  that 
one  of  the  boys  whom  I  had  taught  and 
loved  was  threatened  with  consumption, 
I  was  helpless  and  sick  for  a  whole  half 
of  that  summer  morning.  Then  I  walked 
into  the  house  and  wrote  a  letter  to  James 
A.  Patten,  a  man  I  did  not  kno\v.  I  sim- 
ply asked  him  to  take  care  of  that  boy, 
told  him  what  a  wonderful  youngster  he 
was,  and  how  worthy  of  care,  even  ex- 
pensive care.  I  did  my  best.  As  I  went 
to  seal  the  letter  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  three  weeks  before  James  A.  Patten 
had  buried  his  own  fifteen  year  old  son. 
The  boy  had  died  of  tuberculosis.  My 
heart  sank.  Then  I  remembered  my  creed, 
my  belief  in  the  indestructible  divinity  of 
the  human  heart.  I  opened  that  letter  and 
I  told  James  A.  Patten,  the  millionaire 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  that  I  knew  about 
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that  hoy  of  liis,  that  I  realized  the  bitter 
cruelty  of  such  a  request,  but  that  I  could 
not  help  myself.  I  had  to  do  my  duty  by 
the  boy  who  was  still  living.  And  I 
offered  some  day  to  pay  back.  I  received 
by  return  mail  a  personal  letter  from 
Mr.  Patten  saying  that  the  boy  was  being 
cared  for  at  a  sanitarium.  Later  Mr. 
Patten  sent  the  boy  to  a  farm  and  kept 
him  there  for  months.  I  hardly  think  I 
shall  ever  get  a  bigger  price  than  that. 

And  once  two  railroad  presidents  But 

that  is  another  story. 

I  always  write  everything  out  in  pen- 
cil and  long  hand  first.  Some  stories  I 
have  been  able  to  write  in  the  same  room 
where  Tom,  the  oldest  boy,  was  practicing 
his  violin  lesson,  Dick,  the  second  boy,  his 
piano  lesson,  and  Jack,  the  third  boy, 
teasing  his  two  dogs.  For  the  writing 
of  other  stories  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  a  place  quiet  enough. 

I  have  boxes  of  clippings,  endless  note- 
books and  I  am  always  begging  for  soft 
lead  pencils.  When  I  am  too  tired  to 
get  up  at  4  A.  M.  to  write  I  stay  up  till 
midnight.  Most  of  my  best  ideas  come 
just  when  the  iron  is  hot  enough  to  iron, 
the  bread  ready  to  b(»  made  into  loaves, 
and  the  boys  savagc>ly  liniigry.  As  a  con- 
sequence I  can  now  write  and  do  about 
forty  other  things  at  about  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  these  things  get  into  the  stories 
and  make  them  better.  My  idea  of  an 
earthly  paradise  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  write,  a  June  world  to  loaf  in  and 
time  enough  to  really  visit  with  my 
friends. 


167.  Thomas  C.  Miller 

Writing  has  been  my  livelihood  for  ja. 
decade,  with  occasional  lapses.  Editors 
insist  that  I  am  best  at  adventure,  so  -I 
have  to  write  adventure,  which,  curiously 
enough,  I  do  not  much  care  for.  In  fact 
I  seldom  sell  the  stories  I  really  put  art 
and  heart  in.  Of  late  I  have  struck  rich 
pay  streaks  with  boys'  magazines,  a  work 
I  rather  like  as  it  skips  around  love 
"mush."  I  cannot  write  a  story  for 
women's  magazines.  I  think  that  what 
the  editors  like  in  my  adventure  stuff 
must  be  an  unconscious  streak  in  me.  I 
am  not  aware  as  I  write  of  getting  off 
anything  pleasing,  but  shape  my  plot, 
foresee  my  climax,  and  then  go  to  it.  I  am 
very  fond  of  out-of-doors  and  am  known  as 


"that  guy  that  goes  around  without  a 
hat,"  so  possibly  the  out-of-doors  gets  un- 
consciously into  the  stories. 

My  experience  with  editors  leads  me  to 
think  they  are  a  patient  lot  as  a  whole, 
though  a  recent  experience  with  one  of 
the  best  popular  magazines  leads  me  to 
think  they  are  not  always  truthful.  Sent 
the.... a  story.  Came  back  with  regrets 
and  a  statement  that  they  were  always 
glad  to  read  Ms.  But  the  story  was  in 
and  out  of  their  office  in  one  day.  Was 
talking  the  mcident  over  with  a  well- 
known  author  who  was  boasting  that  he 
had  that  particular  editor  for  a  "come- 
on,"  and  that  he  could  pay  me  five  cents 
a  word  for  the  rejected  story  and  put  his 
name  to  it  and  sell  it  to  the  magazine 
for  ten  cents  a  word.  '  He  did  so.  My 
first  work  was  taken  by  The  Smart  Set 
an(t  Everybody's,  steadily  for  a  while,  and 
then  Harriman,  when  he  was  editing  The 
lied  Book,  bought  all  I  had  in  one  chunk. 
But  I  owe  most  to  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Ad- 
venture. If  a  writer  has  a  story,  with 
plot  and  action,  he  will  receive  more  sym- 
pathetic treatment  from  Adventure  than 
from  any  magazine  I  know.  I  have  no 
use  foi-  some  magazine  outfits,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  where  the  magazine  staff" 
is  dominated  by  women  I  keep  away.  I 
have  n(*ver  lost  a  Ms.  in  the  mail. 

1  write  mostly  of  the  hinterlands  of 
West  Africa.  I  went  through  the  country, 
but  the  material  a  single  vogager  could 
pick  up  wT)uld  not  make  two  stories.  So 
I  read  everything  about  that  part  of  the 
world — natives,  customs,  superstitions, 
minerals,  etc. — made  copious  notes,  and 
then  my  head  has  a  way  of  tucking  away 
in  a  corner  any  striking  incident  I  hear 
in  conversation.  I  thoroughly  mastered  a 
mass  of  detail  of  the  part  of  the  world  I 
write  about.  This  is  my  stock  in  trade. 
Perhaps  I  am  able  to  write  romantically 
of  West  Africa  because  I  am  many  thous- 
and miles  away  from  it,  just  as  I  hope  to 
write  romantically  of  the  West  when  I 
am  far  enough  awjiy  from  it  to  be  chari- 
table with  its  provincialism  and  boobism. 

Now  as  to  "The  Trouble-Maker  of  Ibbo," 
which  Adventure  printed.  The  Tailed 
Giants  of  Northern  Nigeria  fastened  them- 
selves on  my  imagination.  My  knowledge 
of  Africans  gave  me  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  fantastic  creatures.  This  ex- 
planation, I  felt,  could  be  worked  into  a 
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plot.  Next  in  mind  came  the  Trouble- 
Maker,  as  we  call  missionaries  in  Africa. 
With  this  for  a  starter  and  a  blank  piece 
of  paper  and  pencil  I  set  out  to  build  my 
plot.  The  love  stuff  came  as  a  belated  af- 
terthought. In  fact  this  plot  worried  me. 
I  really  started  out  with  themes  rather 
than  plot,  and  the  themes  had  a  habit  of 
running  away  with  the  imagination,  with 
the  result  that  "color"  crowded  out  plot. 
An  editor  once  wrote  me,  "You  seem  im- 
pelled to  put  into  your  work  all  the  Africa 
that  visualizes  itself  to  you  as  you  write." 
Yes,  the  intensity  of  these  visualizations 
shriek  for  expression.  If  one  does  not 
keep  a  strict  guard  on  one's  work  it  is 
apt  to  get  away  with  him  and  run  to  mere 
indulgence.  I  have  often  written  a  ten- 
thousand-word  indulgence  for  the  relief 
of  it,  and  then  pruned  out  and  built  iii 
a  plot  and  got  it  down  to  five  thousand 
words  by  hard  work. 


168.  E.  Albert  Apple 

George  Ade  says  that  anybody  can 
write  a  show,  but  only  a  genius  can  sell 
it.  Literary  failure,  where  the  writer 
has  talent,  is  generally  due  to  a  lack  of 
selling  ability.  It  was  harder  to  market 
the  first  sewing  machines  than  to  invent 
and  manufacture  them.  Writers  are 
eager  in  the  development  of  their  produc- 
tion department;  they  fall  down  on  sales- 
manship, through  their  ignorance  of  the 
editor's  problems  and  failure  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him  by  conforming. 

Marketing  manuscript  is  as  purely  a 
business  proposition  as  selling  sausages 
or  hardware.  People  buy  the  magazine 
they  enjoy  reading.  If  the  editor  does 
not  publish  what  the  public  wants,  his 
magazine  will  not  sell,  and  the  business 
management  of  the  magazine  gives  the 
editor  his  walking  papers. 

Keep  that  in  mind  and  you  will  never 
again  rail  at  the  editors  when  they  re- 
ject manuscript.  The  editor  is  more 
eager  to  get  a  good  story  than  you  are 
to  sell  it.  Like  a  rag-picker,  he  patiently 
sorts  over  tons  of  junk  to  find  some- 
thing good  and  useful. 

Magazines  are  commercial  proposi- 
tions. Their  revenue,  that  which  pays 
the  editor  and  the  contributor,  comes 
from  advertising.  Each  story  has  to 
"carry"  its  share  of  the  ads,  to  induce 


the  reader  to  read  the  ads.  The  editor 
has  to  purchase  the  stories  the  readers 
want,  else  the  magazine  ceases  function- 
ing as  a  sales  medium,  the  ads  are 
withdrawn  and  the  magazine  fails. 

At  the  very  start,  the  writer  has  a 
business  problem  to  solve — that  of  over- 
production. His  line  has  more  competitioa 
than  any  other  business  field.  If  he  con- 
siders himself  a  business  man  manufac- 
turing fiction,  and  applies  common- 
sense  salesmanship,  he  has  a  chance. 

We  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  this 
condition,  but  it  is  the  problem  we  are  up 
against,  and  a  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  ignoring  it.  Commercializing  litera- 
ture does  not  imply  "selling  your  pen" — 
prostituting  your  talent,  doing  and  writ- 
ing anything  just  to  get  it  printed.  A 
good  deal  of  stuff  gets  published  that 
way,  which  the  authors  later  on  are  very 
sorry  ever  saw  print. 

My  idea  of  a  legitimate,  essential 
commercializing  of  writing  may  best  be 
told  by  mirroring  my  own  experience: 

I  got  my  first  training  on  Scripps- 
McRae  newspapers,  and  was  very  for- 
tunate in  being  broken  in  by  Earle  E. 
Martin,  now  editor-in-chief  of  that  lea- 
gue of  papers.  He  taught  me  brevity — 
to  cut  out  every  unnecessary  word,  like 
weeding  a  garden.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten his  pet  admonition:  "Chop  it! 
you're  not  writing  a  book.  You  can  tell 
it  briefly.  The  birth  of  Christ  was  told 
in  210  words."  True  art  is  simplicity 
and  simplicity  comes  with  brevity. 

I  soon  realized  that  success  in  writing 
might  be  largely  a  matter  of  salesman- 
ship. So  I  went  into  the  advertising 
business  for  two  years,  figuring  that  if 
I  learned  how  to  sell  refrigerators, 
v/atches,  coffins  and  soap,  I  might  learn 
how  to  sell  my  own  commodity — fiction. 

My  first  story  was  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  when  I  was  19.  I  led  that 
issue,  my  first  experience  of  a  $100 
story  with  $500  worth  of  illustrations. 
Now,  thought  I,  things  are  coming  my 
way.  Directly  I  went  into  the  clouds. 
It  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  I  got  my 
feet  on  the  ground  again  and  sold  an- 
other short  story.  Gradually  I  broke 
into  the  American  again,  then  the  Illus- 
trated Sunday  Magazine,  Green  Book, 
Popular. 
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That  first  story  was  rejected  by  twelve 
editors.  I  stored  it  in  my  trunk.  Now, 
I  am  not  a  spiritualist,  but  I  had  a 
peculiar  experience  along  that  line.  I  at- 
tended a  seance  in  Indianapolis.  The 
medium  called  my  name  and  told  me  to 
"resurrect  Darcy  Klaw!"  and  send  it  to 
the  American.  Mr.  Phillips,  then  editor, 
accepted  it  by  return  mail.  Did  that  re- 
flect on  the  judgment  of  the  American 
or  the  twelve  magazines  that  previously 
had  rejected  the  story?  By  no  means! 
A  story  may  be  a  knockout  for  one  maga- 
zine and  not  even  remotely  possible  for 
another.  They  all  want  different  stuff. 
If  they  didn't,  all  magazines  would  be 
alike,  without  personality,  individuality. 
Their  policy  changes,  too.  What  a  given 
editor  will  buy  to-day,  he  might  not 
want  four  months  from  now.  He  shifts 
constantly,  to  meet  the  restless  public 
taste  and  desire  for  something  new, 
something  different. 

Often  I  have  a  story  rejected,  the  edi- 
tor writing  me:  "This  is  a  mighty  good 
story  but  entirely  out  of  our  line.  You 
will  probably  find  a  market  somewhere." 
So,  if  your  story  comes  back,  do  not  be 
discouraged.  Maybe  it  really  is  a  big 
story  and  you  simply  sent  it  to  the  wrong 
market.  Salesmanship  again!  Fur  coats 
will  not  sell  at  the  equator,  but  they  ai-o 
marketable  further  north.  Grope  until 
you  find  your  market.  It  takes  time — as 
in  any  manufacturing  business. 

If  an  editor  rejects  a  story,  I  feel  in- 
debted to  him,  appreciate  his  bothering 
with  it.  He  invested  valuable  time  in 
reading  that  story — and  got  no  return  on 
his  investment.  If  he  makes  a  sugges- 
tion, I  adopt  it.  Failure  in  life  is 
generally  due  to  failure  to  conform.  You 
have  to  w^rite  what  the  editor  wants,  or 
you  will  not  sell  it.  If  he  tells  me 
bluntly  that  it  is  not  up  to  my  mark,  or 
even  hopelesF,  I  figure  he  is  right; 
generally,  after  letting  the  story  go  cold 
for  a  few  months  and  then  reading  it 
over,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is.  A 
writer  will  go  stale  on  a  story,  but  the 
editor  gets  it  fresh  and  his  judgment  is 
generally  reliable. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  write  for  one 
man,  the  editor,  not  for  the  public.  If 
that  one  man  does  not  like  your  yarn, 
the  public  will  never  get  a  chance  to. 


The  editor  is  the  salesman,  you,  the 
manufacturer,  the  reading  public,  the 
Ouyer.  Do  not  curse  the  editor  and  sneer 
at  his  'Suggestions  or  criticism.  He  is 
probably  right  and  if  he  were  not  inter- 
ested, he  would  not  bother  with  your 
work.  The  fellow  who  says  he  "wouldn't 
write  the  kind  of  stuff"  speaks  truth — 
he  couldn't  if  he  tried.  Expert  literary 
counterfeiters  are  limited  in  numbers; 
most  writers  are  individual,  in  their  pro- 
ductions and  meth,od  of  work. 

I  got  a  lot  of  early  help,  reading  Dr. 
Max  Nordau's  "Degeneration."  It  will 
help  you  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground, 
make  you  practical,  prevent  your  style 
and  substance  from  tending  to  the  de- 
cadent. Literature  is  next  door  to  de- 
cadency; if  you  doubt  it,  consider  that 
nearly  every  v/riter's  first  stories  run  to 
the  morbid. 

I  do  not  work  like  most  writers,  ex- 
cept that  I  keep  an  elaborate  "morgue'* 
and  am  constantly  watching  and  keep.'ns 
my  ears  open  for  the  faintest  trace  of 
something  that  can  be  "used"  later. 
Really,  I  know  little  about  the  technicali- 
ties of  plot,  style,  suspense,  etc.  A 
story  gets  in  my  "system.  That's  the 
only  way  I  can  describe  it.  Often  I  get 
a  good  name  and  it  slowly  suggests  a 
complete  story.  Sometimes  I  write  the 
conclusion  first.    Or,  maybe,  the  climax. 

My  first  salable  story  came  about  this 
way:  I  was  lonesome  one  night  for  the 
old  newspaper  days.  I  began  writing  a 
description  of  how  a  yellow  newspaper 
runs  an  extra.  Later  I  wrote  a  con- 
clusion. Then  I  took  the  story  and 
threaded  a  plot  through  it. 

I  simply  cannot  sit  down  and  reason 
out  a  story  by  diagram.  The  highlights 
come  to  me  from  the  subconscious  in 
chunks — and  I  jot  them  down,  finally 
find  myself  with  a  double-handful  of 
notes.  I  read  them  through,  suddenly  se.. 
a  connective  chain,  sort  them  and  write, 
the  story  complete.  Often  it  takes 
year  before  I  grasp  the  story  that  is 
hovering  around.  Other  times,  I  will  see 
a  story  in  a  flash,  complete,  and  write  it 
at  one  sitting.  A  story,  again,  may  be 
half  complete  and  I  cannot  figure  the 
rest;  then  I  start  pounding  my  typewriter 
and  the  missing  parts  flow  out  of  the  keys; 
a  typev>7riter  becomes  a  part  of  the  brain. 
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The  stories  I  put  the  most  work  on, 
rarely  sell.  It  is  the  flash  stuff  that 
gets  across.  Inspiration?  I  consider  it 
a  matter  of  physical  condition.  My 'pet 
theory  is  that  we  think  with  our  livers. 
Ii  the  body  is  not  functioning  properly, 
the  mind  v/ill  be  stagnant,  dull. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  story  often  falls 
down  because  it  lacks  finish.  The  finish 
is  the  last  live  per  cent,  of  the  creation, 
and  that  last  five  per  cent,  is  as  hard  as 
the  ninety-five.  Thousands  of  stories  arc 
almost-but-not-quite.  Do  rot  leave  a 
story  until  you  are  sure  that  every  lino, 
every  word,  are  as  perfect  as  you  can 
make  them.  I  have  left  them  without  do  - 
ing  that — and  they  did  not  sell. 

My  pet  story,  ''The  Blonde  On  the 
Left/'  the  cne  that  prompted  the  re- 
quest for  this  article,  was  a  year  in  for- 
mation and  about  three  hours  in  writing. 
In  theaters  I  had  often  heard  people  say, 
concerning  a  musical  chorus,  "See  that 
blonde  on  the  left!"  It  sounded  like  a 
good  name.  Now  that  I  look  back  and 
analyze  its  development,  I  can  see  clearly 
that  the  story  was  a  creation  of  logic — 
through  subconscious  reasoning.  Where, 
I  figured,  will  we  find  blondes-on-the 
left?  Theaters  and  cabarets!  Theatei 
stories  are  common;  so  for  novelty,  I 
selected  the  cabaret  setting.  Then  the 
love  plot!  Who  would  a  cabaret  singer 
have  an  intrigue  with?  The  manager? 
No !  His  performers  to  him  would  be 
business  propositions.  His  love  affairs 
would  be  outside,  else  he  must  raise 
"her"  salary.  A  customer? — too  com- 
mon, degrades  the  character  of  the  gii'l, 
the  usual  and  bromidic  what-you-natur- 
ally-expect.  There  must  be  an  element 
of  surprise.  Nothing  was  left  but  a 
waiter.  Wishing  a  semi-tragic  ending, 
the  women  had  to  be  married,  to  attain  a 
triangle  plot.  I  happened  to  mix  up  some 
theater  tickets  by  mistake;  that  gave  me 
the  idea  of  mixing  lottery  tickets. 
Women  who  work  in  cabarets,  especially 
the  cheaper  sort,  are  over-worked, 
hence  the  idea  of  the  performer  to 
whom  sleep  was  the  big  thing  of  life. 
The  logical  development,  to  secure  an 
abrupt  and  dramatic  ending,  was  a  shoot- 
ing. 

Like  most  writers,  I  jot  down  notes 
everywhere,    mentally    or    actually.  I 


start  characters  going  and  imagine  I 
am  an  actor  impersonating  the  charac- 
ters in  turn;  so  I  keep  asking  myself, 
"Would  I  act  this  way  if  I  were  this 
character,  or  what,  logically,  would  I  do? 
Does  this  sound  natural  and  real,  or  un- 
real?" 

I  always  let  a  story  get  cold  after 
writing;  a  few  days  later,  cn  re-writing, 
or  a  few  months  later,  one  can  quickly 
spot  defects  where  a  little  touching-up 
will  do  wonders. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  our  highbrow 
magazines  are  very  literary.  They  are 
publishing  ^  little  that  will  live.  All 
technique  and  no  meat,  they  remind  me 
of  beautiful  soap  bubbles.  And,  so  Tai 
as  constructive  art  and  skill  go,  some  of 
the  original  Nick  Carter  stories  came 
very  close  to  being  genuinely  literary. 
The  writings  of  the  truly  great  literary 
men  of  the  period — Remain  Rolland,  F. 
M.  Garshim,  Sudermann,  Chekhov,  Dos- 
tcevsky — are  artistic  but  chey  also  have 
guts,  with  all  the  pep,  punch  and  go  of  a 
yellow  newspaper.  By  the  way,  so  fat 
the  war  seems  to  me  to  have  produced 
only  one  great  book,  "Men  In  War,"  by 
Andreas  Lutzko. 

0.  Henry  is  all  the  craze  of  late.  I 
used  to  know  him  around  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  His  greatest  mission  was  to 
teach  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  not  to 
take  their  work  to.o  seriously.  His  con- 
tempt for  the  egomania  that  permeates 
literature  crops  out  constantly,  as  in 
"Tommy's  Burglar,"  where  he  records 
that:  "The  burglar  got  into  the  house 
without  much  difficulty,  because  we  must 
have  action  and  not  description  in  a  2,000 
word  story."  A.  century  from  now,  the 
current  slang  employed  by  O.  Henry  will 
have  become  extinct  and  the  mob  will  not 
be  able  to  understand  him.  His  works, 
along  with  George  Ade's  slang  fables, 
will,  however,  be  studied  in  colleges  as 
text-books,  as  typical  of  the  slang  period. 

Is  your  story  interesting?  If  it  isn't, 
nobody  will  read  it.  Is  it  easy  to  read  ? 
It  is  hard  to  catch  the  man  in  the 
street  on  the  run  without  making 
his  task  hard.  These  two  acid-tests, 
to  me,  determine  whether  a  story  is 
great  or  not — that  is,  if  you  want  to  be- 
come a  popular  and  successful  writer. 
The  actual  literary  technique  is  secon- 
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dary,  the  means  to  the  end,  for,  in  writ- 
ing as  in  architecture,  form  follows  func- 
tion and  substance. 

Overlook  the  recurrence  of  "I"  in  this- 
article.  Here  I  am  not  trying  to  write, 
but  rather  to  tell  you  what  I  imagine  T 
learned  from  experience,  talking  just  as 
I  would  talk  to  you  personally  if  you 
v/ere  with  me  in  my  room  now.  As  a 
writer,  I  am  not  widely  known.  That  may 
come  later.  I  consider  myself  successful, 
because  I  can  make  a  good  living  at  it. 
Right  now  I  am  batting  about  .500.  If 


these  confessions  help  make  your  stories 
first-class  elsewhere  than  on  the  post- 
office  scales,  good!  The  fact  that  we 
really  care  to  write  is  proof  positive  that 
we  were  intended  to  write.  It  is  not 
v/ritten  in  the  stars,  that  we  all  make 
good.  Even  the  best  can  be  misled.  One 
can  help  the  other — that's  why  this 
magazine  exists.  I  wrote  for  five  years 
before  I  made  a  penny  from  it — and  did 
it  at  night,  because  I  had  to  be  a  brass 
moulder  in  the  daytime.  Good  luck! 


"Said  By Written  By" 

This  is  a  department  of  opinion  and  quotation  from 
old  and  new  books  and  periodicals.  As  in  all  of  its 
departments  The  Editor  will  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  writers. 


ON  COPYRIGHT 

Judge  Hough  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  in  the  final  hearing  in  equity  of  the 
action  for  infringement  of  copyright, 
brought  by  Joseph  William  Frankel,  al- 
leging his  play  "Three  Months  Abroad," 
was  the  inspiration  for  Leroy  Scott's  piece, 
"13  Washington  Square,"  in  which  May 
Irwin  starred,  makes  some  interesting 
observations  of  inffingement  and  plagiar- 
ism. 

Infringement  of  copyright  is  a  tort,  the 
burden  of  proving  which  is  on  the  plain- 
tiff, and  it  can  be  committed  in  only  one 
way — by  copying  some  substantial  part  of 
that  which  is  lawfully  copyrighted. 

When  the  protected  matter  consists  in  a 
statement  of  facts  the  surest  and  often 
the  only  method  of  proving  the  copying  is 
to  detect  and  expose  the  repetition  of  er- 
ror, which  original  effort  in  the  wrong- 
doer would  have  discovered  and  cor- 
rected. When,  however,  the  copyright 
covers  a  work  of  fancy,  something  that 
is  or  tries  to  be  pure  literature,  infringe- 
ment consists  of  plagiarism.  This  may 
take  at  least  three  forms — plagiarism  of 
language,  of  incident,  or  of  plot,  i.  e.,  the 
designed  sequence  of  connected  incidents. 

The  first  offense  must  be  determined  by 
considering  the  literary  flavor  of  the  two 
writers ;  detached  words  'and  phrases  are 


often  the  small  change  of  generations  of 
literati ;  no  one  can  appropriate  them  al- 
together. The  way  in  which  a  few  words 
or  one  thought  happily  phrased  is  passed 
around  the  literary  circle  perhaps  for 
centuries  has  often  been  shown.  A  good 
collection  is  "Poetical  Imitations  and 
Similarities"  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of 
Literature  (vol.  2,  p.  92). 

Plagiarism  of  incident  is  less  well  known 
and  more  diflScult  of  detection,  yet  in  my 
generation  O.  Henry's  unexpected  climaxes 
have  been  baldly  copied,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding one  Dickens's  Sketches  by  Boz  had 
a  host  of  imitators.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
incidents  per  se  can  become  copyrightable 
literary  property,  but  it  does  not  take 
many  of  them  nor  much  casual  connection 
thereof  to  make  what  will  pass  for  a  plot 
or  scene  and  constitute  the  action  of  a 
play,  and  that  a  scene  has  literary  quality 
and  can  be  copyrighted,  and  piracy  may 
consist  in  appropriating  the  action  of  a 
play  without  any  of  the  words  is  well 
settled  (Daly  v.  Brady,  56  F.  R.,  483,  69 
F.  R.,  285,  175  U.  S.,  148;  Chappell  v. 
Fields,  210  F.  R.,  864). 

In  this  case  plaintiff  midertakes  to  prove 
afl^rmatively  that  Scott's  farce,  presented 
in  1915,  infringes  Fraukel's  unprinted 
play,  copyrighted  in  1901,  in  that  both 
plot  or  action  and  words  have  been  copied. 
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111  order  to  copy  one  must  have  some- 
thing to  copy  from,  and  (while  not  openly 
stated)  it  must  be  believed  by  plaintiff 
^lat  Miss  Irwin,  who  saw  his  manuscript 
■Pveral  years  before  Scott  wrote  his  play, 
told  Scott  about  it,  and  he  used  her  tale. 
This  is  not  believed ;  it  is  thought  proven 
that  the  two  defendants  never  talked  with 
each  other  and  never  met  until  after 
Scott's  published  novel  was  read  by  Miss 
Irwin,  who  at  once  perceived  its  possibili- 
ties for  her  style  of  acting  and  opened 
negotiations  for  the  dramatic  rights.  From 
this  holding  it  follows  that  the  novel  was 
the  original  infringing  act,  for  the  play  is 
the  novel  in  substance  and  language  ex- 
cept as  the  part  of  Matilda  has  been 
padded  and  pushed  forward  to  give  Miss 
Irwm  in  this  character  the  leading  role. 
How  Scott  ever  had  a  chance  to  copy  from 
Frankel  when  he  wrote  the  novel  remains 
unexplained. 

Still  all  things  are  possible ;  plaintiff's 
I  effort  did  enjoy  a  few  representations,  and 
i  Scott  may  have  seen  it ;  but  the  only 
i  evidence  of  this  is  the  asserted  similarity 
of  the  two  literary  efforts.  Undoubtedly 
:  similarity  may  be  so  great,  there  may  be 
!  such  identity  in  the  sequence  of  situations, 
\  the  dramatic  interest  may  so  center  or 
:  depend  on  a  single  ingenious  cause  as  to 
I  render  it  "practically  impossible  that  the 
\  similarities  are  coincidences." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  a  comparison  be- 
tween Scott  and  Frankel  makes  some  other 
decisions  far  more  perfineiit — e.  g.,  Steven- 
son V.  Harris  (2HS  F.  II.,  482)  ;  Eiehel  v. 
Marcin  (241  P.  R.,  404)  and  Bachman  v. 
Belasco    (,i»24  F.  K.,  817)— but  plaintiff 
cannot  complain  if  some  effort  be  made  to 
ascertain  how  nearly  he  comes  to  align- 
ment with  the  Kirk  La  Shelle  case.  In 
this  case  (as  in  that)  the  principal  accus- 
ation is  that  defendants  have  stolen  the 
central  thought,  the  kernel  of  the  plot, 
something  without  which  the  farce  would 
[be  Hamlet  with    the    melancholy  Dane 
[;^'-^ed.    This  theory  of  infringement  re- 
I  JBs  some  consideration  of  what  the  plot 
^SMction  of  a  play  is.    Absolute  definition 
;  s  not  attempted  ;  some  exphmations  are 
j^mfficieiit  for  ])resent  purposes,  and  it  is 
.  evident  that  the  plot  of  a  play  is  more 
I  han  and  different  from  the  environment 
j!  n-  setting  of  the  characters.  Many  dramas 
\nd  novels,  too,  have  been  (in  a  sense) 
younded  on  the  French  Revolution  and  our 


Civil  War,  but  that  does  not  make  (much 
less  state)  the  plot;  it  only  furnishes  a 
set  of  extraneous  influences,  affecting  hu- 
man beings  who  desire  to  reach  certain  re- 
sults. The  action,  scheme  or  plot  com- 
monly consists  in  showing  how  human  ef- 
fort and  intention  is  aided  or  thwarted  by 
the  greater  forces  with  which  poor  hu- 
manity is  surrounded.  This  is  true  even 
of  farces,  which,  unless  at  least  sugges- 
tive of  genuine  human  thoughts,  desires 
and  intents,  are  mere  slapstick  clowning. 

So  far  as  the  plot  in  this  sense  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  similarity  between 
Frankel  and  Scott.  There  is  great  like- 
ness in  environment— i.  e.,  in  both  a  per- 
son or  persons  are  prevented  by  money 
difficulties  from  going  abroad  after  that 
purpose  has  been  announced  ;  therefore  to 
save  their  faces  they  determine  to  remain 
hidden  in  their  nominally  closed  houses 
during  the  period  of  proposed  absence. 
This  does  not  tell  a  story,  nor  even  guide 
one.  It  is  hardly  as  much  as  the  motif  in 
music,  of  which  the  treatment  may  be 
grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe,  and  just  as 
it  is  the  treatment  of  the  motif  that 
makes  the  music,  so  it  is  the  treatment  of 
the  human  put  into  the  stated  environ- 
ment that  makes  the  play;  hideed,  this 
common  starting  point  quite  as  easily 
suggests  dramatic  punishment  of  a  sor- 
did soul  as  the  amusing  difficulty  of  living 
a  lie. 

This  incident  or  background  for  farce, 
comedy,  drama,  novel  or  homily,  is  com- 
mon property;  no  one  can  api)ropriafe  it, 
nowadays  at  all  events.  The  happenings 
in  a  supposedly  empty  house  have  been 
too  often  exploited  for  lit(M-ary  purposes; 
and  since  both  these  plays  assume  New 
York  houses  as  secretly  occupied  by  sup- 
posedly well-to-do  New  Yorkers  during  the 
heated  term,  a  New  York  court  may,  I 
think,  take  judicial  knowledge  that  the 
joke  is  much  older  than  plaintiff's  copy- 
right. 

When  one  attempts  comparison  of  the 
two  works  m  those  matters  as  to  which 
copyright  protects— that  is,  the  spirit  or 
soul  infusing  the  creatures  of  the  author's 
imagination,  what  they  desire  and  how 
they  go  about  achievement,  the  reasons 
for  their  actions,  and  the  words  in  which 
such  reasons  are  expressed— I  can  see 
nothing  but  differences. 
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Counsel  have  furnished  labored  analyses 
of  each  play ;  tlie  work  ou  both  sides  is 
excellent,  but  is  to  me  illustrative  of  the 
classic  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  Infringement  of 
a  wovk  of  imagination  is  determined  by 
the  result  of  comparative  reading  on  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  not  by  a  dis- 
section of  sentences  and  incidents  suitable 
for  the  study  of  a  digest  or  text  book,  but 
uiuiatural  for  any  man  who  has  the  kind 
of  brains  that  make  him  able  even  to 
adapt  a  work  of  fiction.  The  object  of 
comparison  is  to  find  out  what  the  alleged 
infringer  probably  did,  and  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  gauged  to  the  kind  of  man 
who  does  the  sort  of  work  under  con- 
sideration. 

Thus  I  think  the  first  inquiry  is  as  to 
words  used  and  the  structure  of  sentences ; 
here  there  is  no  similarity  at  all.  Next  as 
to  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  the  two  plays. 
Plaintiff's  is  an  elementary  farce  of  inci- 
dent— e.  g.,  the  acceptance  of  the 
daughtei-'s  lover  is  infinitely  less  important 
than  the  unexpected  mechniiical  piano 
player  that  starts  when  the  father  bumps 
against  a  knob  in  a  darkened  room.  De- 
fendant's novel,  however,  has  a  definite 
theme — viz.,  the  cure  of  false  pride  in  a 
really  kind  and  upright  woman,  when  as 
the  result  of  stooping  to  deceive  she  dis- 
covei^  some  at  least  of  the  human  values 
and  many  of  the  petty  difficulties  of  life, 
previously  ignored  as  beneatli  her  station. 
This  scheme  is  worked  out  in  thoroughly 
conventional  manner  in  Scott's  novel 
through  entanglements  with  the  lover  of 
the  servant,  whose  identity  is  assumed,  a 
theme  at  least  as  old  as  the  Italians 
Chaucer  borrowed  from,  and  accnsations 
of  wrong  based  on  mistaken  identity — a 
plan  Shakespeare  shamelessly  took  from 
Plautus. 

The  instruments  of  fate,  the  means  by 
which  the  victim  is  chastened,  punished 
and  purified,  are  utterly  different;  indeed 
plaintiff's  is  not  enough  of  a  play  to  re- 
quire them,  but  defendant's  novel  con- 
tains them"  well  marked  ;  the  stage  lawyer 
and  clever  servant,  both  very  old,  as  also 
the  more  modern  proiicrtics  of  a  rc^porter 
without  fear  and  below  reproach,  a  private 
detective  who  is  a  fool,  and  a  genial  ras- 
cal of  the  Wallingford  type.  These  are 
essential  to  defendant's  story;  they  have 
iio  analogies  in  that  of  plaintiff. 


The  only  excuse  for  the  length  of  this 
memorandum  is  the  earnestness  with 
which  plaintiff's  ca^e  has  been  urged.  1 
have  no  doubt  there  is  no  infringement^ 
Defendants  are  allowed  a  counsel  fee  ol 
^',i^)0  under  the  statute.  That  amount,  with 
costs  to  be  taxed,  may  be  entered  in  de- 
cree disDiissing  the  bill. 


Why  Is  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers? 

Mr.  Rupert  Hughes,  a  connoisseur  and 
an  artist,  writes  admiringly  of  the  art 
of  Mr.  Chambers.  Though  his  article, 
appearing  in  a  magazine  devoted  more 
or  less  exclusively  to  exploiting  Mr. 
Chambers's  art,  might  savor  a  little  of 
the  "puff,"  we  forgive  that,  for  we  are 
sure  that,  as  Mr.  Hughes  says,  Mr. 
Chambers  has  never  been  properly  or 
adequately  exploited  by  the  public  press. 

And  there  is  obvious  need.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  been  very  shy.  But  he  now  en- 
joys a  vogue  surpassing,  we  think,  that 
ever  enjoyed  by  Laura  Jean  Libbey  or 
the  late  Albert  Ross,  and  almost  equal- 
ling the  E.  P.  Roe  of  former  days.  Mill- 
ions, we  are  told,  have  learned  to  look 
to  Mr.  Chambers  for  diversion  and  de- 
light.   And  they  get  it. 

No  writer  living,  we  believe,  is  so 
gifted  with  the  power  of  introducing  the 
miraculous  and  the  extraordinary  in 
such  a  casual  and  matter-of-fact  way.  In 
the  latest  of  Mr.  Chambers's  novels  a 
naked  lady  hurtles  upon  the  scene  astride 
a  tame  ostrich,  puts  this  unruly  beast 
through  a  performance  never  known  by 
man,  then  strolls  about  casually  among 
the  delighted  guests.  Though  pursued 
by  the  most  devilish  machinations — we 
had  'almost  said  naturally — we  are  im- 
mensely relieved  to  find  in  the  next  in- 
stalment that  "all  this  was  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  her  pudeur;  and,  as 
v/ith  all  Mr.  Chambers's  heroines,  the 
lady's  virture,  though  set  among  the  most 
perilous  places,. escapes  in  the  final  chq^^i.- 
ter  without  taint  or  tarnish.  ,i  ^ 

In  another  Chambers  masterpiece'^-- ' 
young  lady^  with  the  highest  breeding  of 
course,  becomes  a  model  posing  in  the 
nude,  and  when  she  is  resting,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  situation  might,  for 
other  authors,  become  a  trifle  difficult, 
she  begins  to  toss  Latin  phrases  back  and 
forth  with  the  highly  linguistic  sculptor 
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by  whom  she  is  engaged.  Needless  to 
say,  they  marry. 

But  we  are  far  from  believing  that 
naked  ladies  spouting  Latin  or  ridin;* 
about  on  tame  ostriches  are  wholly  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Chambers's  prodigious 
pecuniary  success.  Mr.  Hughes  himself 
puts  a  finger  upon  the  vital  essence 
v/hich  has  so  baffled  the  thousands  of 
Mr.  Chambers's  imitators.  "Sunlight  and 
satin,  wealth,  success,  laughter,  love,  are 


quite  as  important  in  life  and  as  difficult 
to  paint,"  says  Mr.  Huges,  "as  flannels 
and  gloom."  It  is  true.  "Mr.  Chambers," 
he  goes  on,  "revels  in  luxurious  scenes, 
glittering  companies  of  gentle  folk,  rich 
fabrics,  tendernesses,  roses  in  bloom  and 
silks  in  style."  We  all  do,  and  that  's 
why  we  all  turn  month  by  month  to  the 
marvellous  emporium  which  Mr.  Cham- 
bers sets  before  us. — New  York  Tribnue. 


The  Experience  Exchange 

A  Give-and-Take-Department--Do  Your  Share 


Cupplt'^  'iiid  Leon  Company,  New  York, 
says,  '-We  rc.uTct  to  return  your  voi'v  ,uoo(! 
idea  of  ihv  alphaltct  rliyiiie.  I)nt  onr  lists 
are  full  for  the  coming  year." 

Ev(M-y  Week.  New  York,  ])aid  .H::*>r»  for  a 
story  of  about  900  words  but  yester- 
day a  letter  returning  other  Mss.  stated 
tliat  as  llie  pn])lis]u'rs  had  (l(>ei(liMl  to  dis- 
eoiitiiiue  Every  \V('(>]c  tlu\v  were  roturiiin.i; 
sam(>.  Sori'y  to  hear  that  tliis  really  line 
little  nia^-aine  has  i^omo  iiikUm-,  as  it  will 
ho  missed.  All  tlieii'  editoi's  wcM'e  vcvy 
gracioiis. 

New  I'^icticn  Pii})lisliing  Co.,  New  York, 
rc^triiiiv'd  Ms.  willi  ])ersonal  note  on  rejec- 
tion slip:  "Sorry  this  didn't  ,^et  l»y — try 
again." 

Poelry,  (Uiica,sj;o,  returns  promptly,  and 
the  editoi-  often  pen.s  a  woi'd  of  criticism 
or  re;rret  on  rejection  slip.  No  acceptances. 
They  esp(>eially  r(\iiiest  that  stamped  self- 
add  ress(Ml  envelope  l)e  enclosed, 

Ore.^onian.  roitland,  Oi'e.,  states  that 
tiiey  (h)  not  buy  \ crse,  only  publish  it  for 
w]iate\cr  .uiatilicat ion  it  nmy  afford  the 
author. 

Panl  Elder  Co.,  (postcards)  Avrites  that 
they  are  not  publishing  any  cards  this 
year. 

Advanced  Tlion.^dit,  Chicago,  says  they 
^iave  material  snrlicient  for  a  year — they 
•speak  of  my  Ms.  being  "recently"  sub- 
mitted—it was  sent  In  October,  1917! 

E.  1).  Chase  ( jjostcards, )  says:  'AVe  are 
pretty  wi^ll  bou.^ht  up,  but  we  are  always 
glad  to  look',  ami  \\U\  buy  any  time  if  we 
fiml  jn.st  what  we  like." 

Tbicle  Sam.  V.  S.  A.,  is  the  best  firm  in 
the  woi  ld  to  deal  with,  and  I  would  advise 
writers  and    artists    to  enter    his  con- 


t(^sts.  I  recently  won  with  a  drawing  and 
"copy"  pri/e  for  best  full  page  (news- 
paper) advertisemeiit  for  tlie  Liberty  Loan 
along  with  seven  others  out  of  Imndreds 
submitted.  Did  not  win  in  War  Savings 
stamp  poster  contest,  Init  was  requested  to 
donate  the  foui-  things  I  submitted,  which 
I  gladly  did.  Uncle  Sam  always  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  contributions 
l)romptly. 

AVon  prize  in  Sr.nset  iNIagazine  advertis- 
ing contest,  and  they  sent  re-print  of  same. 
r>elieve  tliis  contest,  or  these  contests, 
which  they  lan  every  nn)nth  foi-  some  time, 
have  l)een  discontinued. 

A.  P.  Ivobyn  Syndicate.  Chicago,  has 
been  sus])emled.  and  a  cherished  manu- 
script with  pliotographs  and  signatures 
which  it  took  me  months  to  obtain,  sent 
to  their  addri'ss  was  lost. 

Lippincott's  has  been  suspended,  as  1 
suppose  e>  (M\vone  kuiows. 

Mnnscy's  new  address  is  2S0  Broadway, 
N(>w  York. 

International  Pailroad  News,  Butl"alo, 
is  suspeiule(k 

Railway  World,  Philadelphia,  suspended 
also. 

Midland  Publishhig  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
jfasses,  New  York,  Lambin-Eredrickson 
Company,  Chicago,  Yagabond,  Sterling, 
Colo.,  aiul  Schoolmate,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y., 
Inn  e  all  been  suspended. 

I  have  a  friend  connected  with  a  pub- 
lishing house  who  has  given  me  some 
valuable  advice  wheji  I  luive  shown  her 
any  manuscripts.  I  (piote  from  some  let- 
ters : 

"Your  desire  to  write  a  story  once  for 
all  and  then  have  done  with  it  is  natural 
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to  all  writers,  but  detrimental  to  artistic 
work.  Unless  a  subject  is  big  enough  to 
hold  you  until  you  have  polished  it  off,  it 
is  not  big  enough  to  bother  with  at  all." 

"You  must  not  let  exuberance  take  the 
place  of  originality,  for  the  latter  is  rare 
and  the  former  cheap." 

"It  does  not  matter  how  pleasing  and 
valuable  the  atmosphere  is,  it  is  the  story 
itself,  the  plot,  that  comits  in  the  sell- 
ing." 

"You  cannot  make  money  on  a  book  un- 
less it  is  the  real  thing  from  the  literary 
standpoint,  for  many  books  good  m  every 
way  are  failures  financially,  and  pub- 
lishers do  not  like  to  risk  them.  The  qual- 
ity of  a  manuscript  must  be  better  than 
good ;  it  must  be  that  writer's  best  effort 
— and  then  some." 

The  Memphis  "Commercial  Appeal," 
which  prints  a  good  deal  of  poetry  that  is 
rather  widelj^  quoted,  does  not  pay  for 
poetry,  does  not  solicit  general  contribu- 
tions of  poems,  does  not  print  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  it  receives,  keeps  no  records 
of  voluntary  Mss.  submitted,  cannot  inform 
a  writer  whether  his  Mss.  have  been  re- 
ceived, lost  or  used,  and  acknowledges  no 
res|M)iisil)ility  for  such.  It  advises  writers 
to  send  their  contributions  to  papers  near 
their  own  homes,  so  they  can  watch  for 
their  appearance.  While  this  newspaper 
has  a  fine  reputation  and  many  of  the 
poems  it  prints  are  reprinted  extensively, 
it  does  not  seem  to  feel  much  responsibili- 
ty to  the  writers  who  help  to  make  its 
fame.  If  The  Editor  can  do  something  to 
arouse  papers  of  this  kind  to  some  sense 
of  duty  to  writers  it  will  be  well.  There 
is  no  reason  why  all  newspapers  should 
not  be  as  careful  of  unsolicited  Mss.  as 
are  the  great  dailies  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

J.  R.  H.  writes: 

Forbes  Magazine,  120  Broadway,  New 
Nork,  N.  Y.,  returns  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks  with  personal  letter.  Pays 
about  one  cent  a  word  upon  acceptance. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Franklin  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  returns  in  from  ten 
to  fifteen  days  with  printed  slips.  Ac- 
cepts in  about  same  length  of  time,  and 
mails  check  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
later,  at  from  (in  my  case)  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  cents  a  word. 


A,  M.  N.  writes: 

Thinking  that  perhaps  my  slight  ex- 
perience in  the  literary  field  might  be 
of  benefit  to  some  one,  I  contribute  the 
following:  y 

The  American  Shooter,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  wrote  me  that  a  photograph  I  sent 
them  would  be  paid  for  when  published. 

Capper's  Farm  Publications,  Topeka, 
Kas.,  paid  me  $2  for  a  350  word  article 
upon  acceptance.  They  are  very  prompt. 
They  returned  a  poultry  article  with  a 
note  from  the  editor  saying  that  this 
branch  of  work  was  left  to  the  staff. 

In  reply  to  a  story  which  I  sent  to 
Farm  and  Home,  Springfield,  Mass.,  I  re- 
ceived a  card  from  the  editor,  saying  that 
the  story  had  been  accepted  and  that  pay- 
ment would  be  made  upon  publication. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
paid  me  $7  for  a  400  word  article  and 
photograph. 

The  National  Sports  Weekly,  1472 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  returns  con- 
tributions without  even  a  rejection  slip. 

Farm  Journal,  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  very  prompt,  and 
returns  with  rejection  slip  on  which  is 
checked  the  reason  for  rejection. 

G.  C.  H.  writes: 

Apropos  of  greeting  card  poetry,  con- 
cerning which  your  invaluable  little 
magazine  has  printed  so  much  that  is 
helpful,  the  following  may  be  of  timely 
assistance  to  The  Editor  family: 

The  Rust  Craft  Publishers,  60  India 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  state  that  they  are 
well  supplied  with  soldier  and  sailor 
verse  and  are  now  chiefly  interested  in 
Christmas  and  New  Year  verses  "not  too 
cheery  in  tone."  This  house  is  uniformly 
courteous,  fairly  prompt,  and  usually 
states  the  reason  for  their  rejection  of 
Mss. 

W.  C.  Hlodgett  &  Co.,  83  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  are  well  supplied  in  3:11 
lines  through  1918, 

The  American  Garage  and  aA^ 
Dealer,  116  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  wants  photographs  of  at- 
tractive window  displays  used  by  motor 
tradesmen.,  A  description  and  a  record 
of  results  should  be  furnished.  Five 
dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  available 
photograph. 
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The  Literary  Market 

There  is  a  place  someivhere  for  every 
good  manuscript — The  Editor. 


In  this  department  THE  EDITOR  aims  to  give 
twice  each  month  news  '  of  the  literary  market 
that  interests  and  aids  writers  with  manuscripts 
for  sale.  A  publisher's  claim,  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  truth  a  little,  or  a  contributed  note, 
incorrect  through  ignorance,  occasionally  creeps  in 
because  there  is  no  time  to  verify  it  before  golnjs 
to  press.  For  this  reason  THE  EDITOR  cannot 
be  responsible  for  ary  misstatements;  it  would 
strongly  urge  writers  to  study  each  nSTv  magazine 
before  submitting  manuscripts.  A  study  of  a 
piblication  offers  a  surer  criterion  than  all  the 
statements    in    the     world.     Whenever  possible 


statements  are  taken  verbatim  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  editors  of  the  publications  con- 
cerned. 

Writers  are  asked  to  remember  that  this  is 
primarily  a  news  department,  supplementary  to 
"1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  There  are 
some  4,000  markets  for  manuscripts  of  all  kinds; 
obviously  a  large  volume  like  "1001  Places  to  Sen 
Mfsnuscripts"  is  required  to  give  information  of 
all  these  mai-kets.  The  writer  who  consults  "1001 
Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  and  takes  note  of 
ti;e  changes  among  the  items  in  this  department 
is  certain  to  be  well  informed  at  all  times. 


Kable  Brothers  Company,  Mount  Mor- 
ris, 111.,  is  in  the  market  for  drawings 
which  are  appropriate  to  fraternal  pub- 
lications. The  company  also  buys  short 
stories  along  the  same  line,  with  from 
2,000  to  2,400  words,  paying  one  half 
cent  a  word  with  five  dollars  extra  for 
stories  of  unusual  merit.  Drawings  may 
deal  with  brotherhood,  lodge  scenes, 
loyalty,  sincerity,  and  be  humorous,  seri- 
ous or  didactic,  but  never  gloomy.  Stor- 
ies may  be  humorous  and  serious,  but 
never  depressing  or  tragical.  They 
should  treat  of  a  single  incident,  prefer- 
ably, and  reflect  the  refreshing  atmos- 
phere of  lodge  life."  Robert  Toole  is 
company  editor. 

The  Sunday  Journal,  Providence,  R.  fc, 
will  pay  for  vacation  life  photogfaphs. 
Clearness  of  detail  is  an  essential.  Ad- 
dress contributions  to  the  Sunday  ecHtor. 

Plays  and  Players  Pictprial,  19  West 
44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  'Y.,  ptablished 
by  Leo  Merelo,  has  just  appeared  for 
the  first  tiihe.    It  will  appeal  to  photo- 

j         "fans."  : 

I  llB^utual  Film  Manufacturing- Company, 
71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is 

■  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  feature  . 

'  photoplays  with  parts  suitable  for 
Kane. 

Triangle  Film  Corporation,  C 
!  City,  Calif.,  will  produce  feature  co 
ij  pictures  in  which   Taylor  Holmes 


star.  Daniel  Carson  Goodman,  scenario 
editor  for  Triangle,  is  always  m  the  mar- 
ket -for  original,  strong  stories,  which 
should  be  submitted  in  synopsis  form. 

Motography,  a  moving  picture  trade 
paper,  has  been  merged  with  Exhibitor's 
Herald.  Exhibitor's  Herald  and  Moto- 
graphy, 417  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  will  be  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  combination. 

Theatre  Arts  Magazine,  an  illustrated 
quarterly  review  of  the  arts  of  the  thea- 
tre, is  now  published  at  220  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Sabean,  1777  "^^'Broadway,  New 
York,\N,  Y.,  is  a'^new  monthly  magazine 
^  of  bu^ess  efficiency,^  "a  clearing-house 
of  business  practice,  designed  to  assist  in 
meeting  economic  and  competitive  con- 
dition^.eliminating  waste,  and  promoting 
persojilt^  efficiency." 

The  Belineator,  Spring  and  Macdougal 
Streets,  New  Yoi-k,  N.  Y.,  says:  "Have 
you  found  a  way  to  make  your  little 
Mai\'  and  your  little  John  really  Ameri- 
r  "^0  they  know  what  an  American 

(  and  how  he  dift'ers  from  the  chil- 

other  nations?    If  you  do  know 
I't  you  write  and  tell  us  how  and 
taught  them?     We  want  to 
dnformataoH  on  to  other  moth- 
ever  before,  ';^d  we  pray  God 
or,  again,  will  the  whole  world  need 
to  u|werstaTffd  Americanism  as  now.  We 
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need  a  simple  description,  so  simple  a 
child  can  understand  and  remember  it, 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  spiritual  des- 
cendant of  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  For  the  best  definition,  no 
matter  how  long  or  how  short,  of  Ameri- 
canism, to  be  taught  a  child,  that  is  writ- 
ten by  a  mother,  we  will  pay  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  For  the  next  best,  $75;  foi 
the  next,  $50;  and  for  the  next  five,  $10 
each.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
letters  that  are  most  comprehensive, 
clear,  and  forcible.  Send  your  contribu- 
tion to  the  Americanization  Editor,  The 
Delineator,  before  September  1st. 

American  Motherliood,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  will  pay  $2  for  the  best,  and  $1 
for  the  second  best  letters  telling  how 
the  writers  economize  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  Liberty  Bonds,  the  payment  of 
Red  Cross  subscriptions,  etc.  No  date  of 
closing  is  announced,  but  contributions 
should  be  submitted  at  once. 

The  Designer,  12  Vandam  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  offers  $1  each  for  available 
photographs  of  war-babies,  pictures  of 
little  folk  born  after  their  fathers  went 
away  to  war.  A  page  of  these  photo- 
graphs will  be  printed  each  month. 
T'iti-;;c  for  immediate  use  'should  reach 
TU^  Designer  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 2nd. 

Guy  C.  Baker,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Sand  and  Gravel  Producers'  As- 
sociation, Greenville,  Ohio,  writes:  "W'^ 


The  Canadian  Victory  Loan  Publicity 
Committee,  R.  A.  Stephenson,  26  King 
Street  East,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  offers 
a'  first  prize  of  $1,000,  a  second  of 
and  a  third  of  $250,  to  be  paid  in 
tory  Bonds,  for  designs  by  Canadian  ai 
ists  for  posters  to  be  used  in  the  next 
Canadian  loan  campaign.  A  $100  bond 
will  be  paid  for  each  acceptable  design 
other  than  the  prize  winners.  All  sub- 
mitted designs  are  to  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  committee.  The  competition 
closes  July  25th. 

The  American  Film  Manufacturing 
Company,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Will  M. 
Ritchey,  scenario  editor,  is  in  the  market 
for  stories  suitable  for  five  reel  photo- 
plays, with  parts  for  Mary  Miles  Minter, 
Margarita  Fisher,  and  William  Russell. 

Woman's      Home     Companion,  381 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  offers 
a  first  prize  of  $20,  a  second  of  $10,  and 
four  prizes  of  $5  each  for  the  most  inter- 
esting and  convincing  letters  on  "How 
Much  I  Saved  by  Reading  Woman's 
Home  Companion  for  One  Year,  August 
1917  to  August  1918.."  Prizes  of  the 
same  amounts  are  also  offered  for  the 
most  interesting  and  convincing  letters 
on  "How  Much  I  Earned  by  Reading 
Woman^s  Home  Companion  for  One  Year, 
August  1917  to  August  1918."  The  con- 
test closes  August  15th.  Address:  Sav- 
ing Money  Contest, 


blicati;^on  in  the  interest  o£ 


issue  a  p^....^.^^^ 

sand  and  gr^JestNs^jtert^^^'s^  oA,]Verfci 
wii.  and  we  woi  this  call.  The  time  ha§ 
come'^\anu script  niust-  use  their  brains  in 
the  ser\\^t6i'^s  their  country.  Bare  plots 
in  brief  synopsis  form  are  all  that  i^,jre- 
quired.  All  plots  submitted  \viit  'lree<?ive 
careful  and  immediate  consideration  by 
experts,  and  those  accepted  will,  be  given 
the  finest  production  possible  by  the  fore- 
most producers  in  these  United  States. 
Submit  all  stories  to  James  Vincent; 
Secretary,  Advisory  Board,  Division  of 
Films,  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y." 

The  Robert  J.  Shores  Corporati^  i,  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ,N.  Y.,  book 
publishers  who  specialize  in  mystery; 
stories,  Robert  J.  Shores,,  president 
writes:  "We  are  seekii\g  ne\v,  material 
for  inclusion  in  the  R.  J.  'S.*  Mystery 


^"'^^^  -^^.ientific    Mechanics,    119  West  40th 

Gril,  WiiMo.w  York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  name 

illii  si  rated  ne\\^rst  periodical  form.erly  known 

ies  for  the  magaoating.    (See  The  Editor  for 

for  letters  of  20ti.918,  page  427.)  "Scientific 

subjects  for-'itsj  an  evolution.    It  is  planned 

also-  pajfs  $1  eaVll  for  a  high  grade  scientific  ■ 

anecdotes.     Addijthe  popular  type,— not  tooi 

ar.d  Hurtior."   J.t^  technical,  but  big  enough| 

each  acceptable  .nough  to  cover  the  bigger 

for  its.  "Womang  in  the  world  of  mechanic. 

little  stories  of  .^y   scientific   discover^^'^X  id 

Beth."     Unavajhanical    invention  theif^^^a 

if  atx  om-paniedeep  interest  to  the  man  ^  a 

dren's    departi^^n  of  mind.    Such  a  story  an- 

made  upon  publ^  of  the  active  type,  men  who 

Chat^  1024  R  play  hard,  make  money  and; 

PaV,  is'/i  monthlyid  find   their   recreation  in 

us«^|y  ^^^Icus,  motor  boats,  airplanes  and 

*^^'W^;ther  mechanical  hobbies.  The  editorial 
on 
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policy  has  been  developed  with  this  type 
of  men  in  mind." 

Bacon-Backer    Film    Corporation,  230 

est  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  G.  F. 
i^acon  writes:  "We  are  interested  in 
society  dramas,  women  leads.  In  sub- 
mitting please  submit  synopsis  written 
scripts,  and  have  it  understood  that  the 
synopsis  will  be  returned,  but  in  the 
event  they  should  be  misplaced  or  mis- 
filed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return 
same,  there  will  be  no  liability  on  our 
part." 

P^p,  West  Third  and  Lakeside,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  will  pay  for  the  best  articles 
by  salesmen  of  newspaper  advertising  on 
"How  I  Sold  My  Biggest  Advertising 
Space  Contract."  Articles  are  limited  to 
1,000  words  or  less  each. 

Service,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  has  begun  a  general  book  publish- 
ing business. 

Modern  Methods,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
suspended  publication  for  at  least  the 
period  of  the  war. 

The  Biack  Cat,  Salem,  Mass.,  now  of- 
fers a  first  prize  of  $10,  two  prizes  of  $5 
each,  four  of  $2.50  each,  and  ten  of  $1 
each,  each  month,  for  the  best  criticisms 
of  the  short  stories  published  in  the  cur- 
rent number.  The  competition  closes  the 
15th  of  each  month. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  general 
book  publishers,  are  now  at  41  Mou 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Potato  Magazine,  Clinton 
new  monthly,  the  official  org? 
tato  Association  of  Ameri 
Dr.  H.  E.  Horton. 

The  World  Tomorrow, 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
journal  of  Christian  thoug 
is  published  by  The  Fellc 

The    Radical  Review, 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
'  nrnal  devoted  to  the  ii 
mtific  socialism. 

John   Spotts  Amusement 
Kansas,  John  Alfred  Spot 
writes:    "We  are  in  the  m 
two  or  three  verse  poems  fo 
Theme  must  be  optimistic 
up  purposes  for  soldiers 
home.    From  $1  to  $5  will  be  pa... 
suitable  ones  upon  occeptance.   Also  w- 


consider  one  to  three  act  plays  oriental 
in  character  and  theme.  Japanese,  Chin- 
ese, East  Indian  and  Egyptian  only  de- 
sired. We  are  producers  of  oriental 
musical  productions  and  acts  so  the  plot 
should  be  adapted  for  musical  setting 
but  treatment  a  little  difi'erent  from 
regular  musical  comedy.  Plot,  character, 
title  must  be  odd,  different  and  at  once 
elegant.  Simplicity,  strong  heart  grip- 
ping love  interest  should  be  dominant 
factor.  Must  have  happy  ending.  Also 
will  consider  songs,  lyrics  and  musical 
compositions  Oriental  in  character  but 
Americanized.  We  wish  to  discover  new 
and  untried  talent  and  especial  courtesy 
will  be  shown  to  those  just  beginning  to 
write.  Our  main  object  is  to  secure  some- 
thing absolutely  different  from  the  offer- 
ings now  before  the  public.  All  manu- 
scripts should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Alfred  Spotts,  Producer  of  Oriental  Mu- 
sical Acts,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Stamps  for 
return  of  all  manuscripts  should  be  sent 
when  submitting  for  reading.'* 

B.  Iden  Payne  will  produce  a  number 
of  new  plays  at  the  Belmont  Theatre, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  a  good  repertory 
company.  . 

War  Department,  Commissit«.d  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  wants  "tried 
and  true"  funny' stories  for  a/joke-book 
to  be  used  by  -entertainers  at  the  train- 
ing camps.  Manuscripts  should  be.  sent 
"^o  Austin  Strong,  chairman'  of  Manu- 
Division     1^       ^>roadway.  New 

West  F 
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Marion,  W.  N.  Salisbiiry,  and  W.  C. 
Handy. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Motion  Picture 
Directors,  Division  of  Films,  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  "is  very  anxious 
to  obtain  stories  suitable  for  production 
in  motion  pictures.  All  stories  submitted 
must  be  written  around  themes  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  United  States  and  her 
Allies  in  various  forms  of  war  work. 
Suitable  subjects  would  be  such  as  would 
have  the  effect  of  speeding  up  labor  in 
shipyards,  munition  plants  and  other 
forms  of  Government  work,  stories  that 
would  be  of  material  assistance  in  Lib- 
erty Loans,  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
other  drives  and  stories  that  could  be 
utilized  to  advantage  in  the  foreign  work 
of  the  Division  of  Films.  It  is  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Government  that 
the  motion  picture  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  reaching  the  people  of 
any  country.  Not  only  will  these  pic- 
tures be  shown  in  the  United  States  but 
also  in  every  Allied  country  and  every 
neutral  country.  This  Board  is  particu- 
larly desirous  of  obtaining  good  stories 
that  fit  present  day  conditions  in  Russia, 
Italy,  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Am- 
erica. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  au- 
thors throughout  the  country  to  get  their 
work  before  the  public  through  the  most 
widely  circulated  channels,  and  it  is  also 
their  opportunity  to  do  their  part  in  this 
great  world  strugf^'^'^  for  freedom.  It  i« 
^oped  that  the  b  "       in   ^  — 

"'1  respond  to 
'  when  all 
-''ce  of 


Stories  Series  which  will  be  advertised 
on  a  national  scale  during  the  coming 
year.  'American  Pep,'  for  example,  will 
be  advertised  with  one  hundred  an*- 
twelve  bill  boards  in  Philadelphia  alone 
during4he  month  of  August.  Stories  for 
this  series  must  contain  a  strong  element 
of  mystery,  must  be  modern,  and  must  be 
good.  The  standard  length  is  70,000  to 
90,000  words.  These  are  full  size  cloth 
novels  retailing  at  $1.50  net." 

The  American  (Magazine,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  first 
prize  of  $20,  a  second  of  $10,  and  a  third 
cf  $5  for  letters  of  about  500  words  each 
on  "How  My  Neighbor  Tries  to  Show 
Off."  The  editors  say:  "In  plenty  of 
households  it  is  not  the  fear  of  God  that 
rules:  it  is  the  fear  of  the  neighbors. 
V/rite  the  story  of  someone  who  is  'show- 
ing off'  just  to  impress  other  people.  It 
may  be  the  man  or  the  woman  next  door. 
But  it  may  also  be  someone  in  your  own 
family.  It  may  be  yourself.  Tell  us 
about  it."  Unavailable  contributions  will 
be  returned  if  this  is  especially  requested 
and  postage  for  return  is  enclosed.  The 
competition  closes  August  15th.  Ad- 
dress:   Contest  Editor. 

The  Gimlet,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mike  Kin- 
ney, "Teamster  and   Editor,"   is  out  of 
the  market  for  any  sort  of  literary  pro- 
ducts foi  some  time  to  come.    This  is 
Mr.  Kinney  himself. 

"'■^li^msport.  Pa.,  in  addition  to 
vs  articles,  and  short  stor- 
\zine  section,  pays  $1  each 
0  words  or  less  on  timely 
"People's  Forum."  It 
ch  for  short  jokes  and 
ess:     "Stories  of  Wit 
pays  50  cents  cash  for 
recipe   or   "short  cut" 
's  Exchange,"   and  for 
100  words  for  the  chil 
ilable  Mss.  are  returnt 
by  postage.    Payment  is 
aent:      Address,  "Aunt 
lication. 

^ace  Street,  Philadelphia, 
'  society  paper.   It  is  un- 
.1  Illustrated.    Inquiry  to  the 
may  develop  a  market  for  articles 
.  "smart"  aspects  of  life  and  art. 
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The  Herald,  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  sold 
to  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  inter- 
ests, and  will  be  consolidated  with  the 
■|hicago  Examiner.  The  new  combination 
llill  be  known  as  The  Herald  and  Exam- 
iner, and  Arthur  Brisbane  will  be  editor. 
The  Herald  was  edited  by  James  Keeley, 
who  combined  The  Record-Herald  and 
The  Inter  Ocean  four  years  ago  into  The 
•Herald.  The  Record-Herald  was  a  com- 
bination of  The  Record  and  The  Times- 
Herald;  the  latter  was  a  combination  of 
The  Times  and  The  Herald.  Five  papers, 
therefore,  The  Times,  The  Herald,  The 
Record,  The  Inter  Ocean,  and  The  Exam- 
iner, not  to  speak  of  the  three  combina- 
tions of  papers,  are  merged  in  The  Her- 
ald and  Examiner. 

The  Evening  Call,  444  Pearl  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  David  Karsner,  editor, 
The  Call  Magazine,  writes:  "The  Call 
Magazine  is  issued  each  Saturday  as  a 
literary  and  propaganda  supplement  of 
The  Evening  Call.  It  is  in  every  sense 
a  Socialist  publication,  and  every  one  of 
its  articles  is  given  freely  by  its  staff  of 
writers.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive 
articles  from  writers  who  are  new  to  us, 
but  not  if  they  understand  that  we  pay 
for  material."  (Note:  The  editor  of  The 
Editor  was  recently  assured  that  The  Call 
Magazine  paid  for  contributions.  He  re- 
grets that  his  information  was  incorrect.) 

The  Obermayer  Bulletin  (of  Informa- 
tion for  Foundrymen),  R.  R.  Shuman, 
editor,  110  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  aims  to  furnish  the  latest  and 
most  authoritative  information  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  foundry  trade  and  al- 
lied industries.  Contributions  are  solicit- 
ed and  prompt  remittance  made  for  ac- 
ceptable matter.  It  especially  wants 
photographs  of  representative  views  of 
interiors  of  foundries,  especially  photo- 
graphs that  show  new  ways  and  tricks 
of  doing  things,  or  new  and  interesting 

Jchinery  or  equipment.  Each  photo- 
kph  should  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
ibtury  explaining  the  nature  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  foundry  and  the  pecu- 
liar and  successful  way  in  which  it  has 
met  and  overcome  manufacturing  prob- 
lems. It  also  wants  photographs  and 
brief  biographies  of  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  foundry  business  for 
many  years. 


The  Intermountain  Farmer,  Boise, 
Idaho,  has  discontinued  publication. 

Physical  Culture,  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  recently  in  the  new  large  flat 
size.  Writers  should  notice  that  the  first 
aim  of  Physical  Culture  is  to  be  of  prac- 
tical help  to  its  readers;  that  it  wants 
to  teach  men  and  women  how  to  be 
stronger,  more  alive,  more  energetic, 
more  enduring  and  personally  more  ^.t- 
tractive;  at  the  same  time  it  wishes  to 
be  interesting  and  entertaining,  and  ab- 
sorbing even  when  it  instructs.  It  wants 
to  inspire  readers  toward  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  and  doing.  It  wants  to 
make  itself  a  clean  home  magazine,  and, 
therefore,  makes  a  feature  of  health 
helps  and  articles  on  personal  success. 
Its  fiction  must  be  inspirational,  as  well 
as  entertaining,  and  pertain  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  magazine.  It  makes  a 
specialty  of  humor,  and  occasionally  uses 
some  verse. 

American  Garage  and  Auto  Dealer, 
Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is 
using  business  boosting  and  better  mer- 
chandising articles  that  appeal  to  garage 
and  auto  dealers. 

Postage,  25  Locust  Street,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  announces  the  resignation  of  Louis 
Victor  Eytinge  as  editor.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Robert  E.  Ramsey,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Art  Metal  Construction 
Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  All  edi- 
torial correspondence  should  be  directed 
to  Mr.  Ramsay.  Postage  is  the  maga- 
zine of  direct  mail  advertising  and  busi- 
ness correspondence. 

Gas  Energy,  24  Murray  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  has  suspended  publication. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Lenox  Street,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.,  a  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  protection  of  animals  and 
birds,  offers  a  market  for  verse,  not  to 
exceed  36  lines,  preferably  shorter,  and 
for  prose  manuscripts  relating  to  animals 
or  birds.  Prose  should  not  exceed  800 
words  in  length.  Photographs  are  also 
desired.  The  matter  of  payment  is  al- 
ways arranged  with  the  aut^ior  Dy  Guy 
Rich'ardson,  the  editor. 

Boni  and  Liveright,  105  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  book  publishers, 
have  increased  their  capital  stoc"k  t,o 
$52,000.00. 
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It  is  American  to  hope  and  to  fight  for 
the  best.  Fiction  that  is  American  re- 
flects this  hoping,  fighting  spirit.  We  (To 
not  close  our  eyes  to  defeat  and  death. 
We  know  that  man  is  born  to  weep, 
nevertheless  we  manage  to  smile.  We 
are  aware  of  the  evil  to  which  we  may 
fall  prey,  but  we  strive  to  give  our 
minds  to  the  good.  We  read  the  morbid 
fiction  that  seems  typical  of  many  okler 
peoples,  but  we  prefer  our  own  decent, 
innocuous  stories.  We  do  not  blind  our- 
selves to  that  grinning  gargoyle,  fate, 
but  we  meet  him  with  cheerful  faces,  and 
we  recognize  no  need  to  parade  his  noise- 
some  victories.  A  group  of  self-consti- 
tuted critics,  whose  tastes  have  become 
un-American  because  they  fed  too  well  at 
exotic  literary  feasts,  at  orgies  of  mor- 
bidity, find  it  desirable  to  condemn  all 
but  realistic  expositions  of  sex  vagaries; 
it  is  time  we  refused  to  listen  to  these 
false  mentors.  Let  us  take  pride  in.  our 
enjoyment  of  American  fiction,  with  its 
obviously  happy  endings  or  well*  or 
poorly  contrived  logical  (whether  happy 
or  unhappy)  endings.  If  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  our  fiction  is  that  it  is 
innocuous — and  when  the  diatribes  of  our 


eclectic,  esoteric  purveyors  of  literary 
criticism  are  boiled  down  this  is  the  dis- 
tillation— American  literature  is  in  goo/i 
season.  ^ 


At  the  request  of  many  subscribers, 
who  desire  a  complete  list  of  the  Hearst 
magazines  and  newspapers,  so  that  they 
may  not  aid  in  any  way  an  influence  that 
is  un-American,  The  Editor  publishna 
here  the  names  of  the  Hearst  periodicals : 
The  New  York  American,  The  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  The  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  The  Chicago  American, 
The  Boston  Advertiser,  The  Boston 
American,  The  Atlanta  American,  The 
Atlanta  Georgian,  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
The  Cosmopolitan,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Harper's  Bazar,  Hearst's  Magazine, 
Motor,  Scientific  Mechanics  and  Puck. 


A.  V.  Hitchcock,  who  signs  himself 
"Associate  Editor  of  Woman's  National 
Magazine,"  a  periodical  which  has  some 
connection  with  the  Saulsbury  Publish- 
ing Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
The  Publishers'  Service  Bureau  and  the 
Cosmos  Magazine,  both  of  Washington, 
D,  C,  claims  in  a  letter  that  he  uses  to 
persuade  money  from  writers  whose 
manuscripts  he  promises  to  sell,  that 
a  member  of  the  "editorial  fraternity"  he 
can  deal  more  effectively  with  editors 
than  can  outsiders.  What  does  Mr. 
Hitchcock  tell  editors?  That  the  stories 
he  offers  were  not  good  enough  Toi 
Woman's  National  Magazine,  or  were  too 
good  ?  If  Mr.  Hitchcock's  work  in  life  is 
to  edit  a  periodical,  why  does  he  not  do 
this,  and  cease  his  attempts  to  persuade 
authors  to  pay  him  to  publish  their 
stories,  or,  failing  this,  to  sell  them? 
And  if  he  is  part  of  an  organization 
is  working  to  help  writers,  why  doeJP 
m.asquerade  as  associate  editor  of  wiTrit 
he  wants  writers  to  believe  is  a  general 
magazine  of  national  circulation?  If 
Mr.  Hitchcock  has  something  of  merit  to 
offer,  its  sale,  at  a  fair  price,  without  the 
introduction  of  what  borders  on  false 
pretense,  should  enable  him  to  make  ends 
meet. 
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rjASH  PRIZES 

0OR  READERS  AND  WRITERS 

YOU  should  join  THE  BLACK  CAT 
CLUB  and  criticise  the  stories  in  The 
Black  Cat. 

NINE  cash  prizes  are  awarded  each 
month  to  the  readers  and  writers  sending 
In  the  best  criticisms. 

ONE  cash  prize  is  awarded  each  month 
to  the  author  of  the  best  story  in  the 
number. 

ONE  of  the  Editor  Council  says:  "There 
is  nothing  better  for  writers  in  the  way 
of  'finger  exercises*  than  analyzing 
Black  Cat  stories." 

The  Black  Cat  is  in  the  market  for  stor- 
ies of  3,500  words  or  less.  Prompt  atten- 
tion given  all  manuscripts.  Payment 
on  acceptance. 


The    Shortstory    Publishing  Co., 
Salem,  Mass. 


The  Soldier's  Scrap  Book 

Full  o'  fighting  songs,  poems  with 
"pep,"  homely  parodies,  gems  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  familiar  songs. 

Included  are  "The  Corporal  of  Our 
Army,"  the  prose  masterpiece  for  sol- 
diers, by  George  O.  Van  Camp,  "A  Yan- 
kee Dixie  Gringo,"  "I'm  a  Rarin'  to  Go," 
(a  Texas  song  with  thorns  on  it),  "A 
Hot  Time  in  Berlin,"  "Kussing  the 
Kaiser,"  "The  Song  the  Poilus  Sing," 
Clemenceau's  Tribute  to  the  Poilus,  Re- 
frains of  Tommy  Atkins's  Songs,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Why  We  Are  at  War," 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  poems  of  inspiration,  patriot- 
ism, consolation,  and  humor.  There's  a 
V'  ^^masterpiece  in  the  book  to  fit  every 
mm.  of  the  soldier. 

In  addition  there  are  blank  pages  for 
notes,  a  pocket  for  clippings,  etc.,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  soldier's  individual 
records. 

Just  fits  the  soldier's  pocket.  Bound 
in  flexible  khaki.    Price  $.65  postpaid. 

WILLIAM  R.  KANE 
RIDGEWOOD  NEW  JERSEY 


If  you  are  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
would  do  better,  more  significant 
work — 

If  you  are  a  critic  of  fiction,  and 
would  grasp  firmly  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  your  subject — 

If  you  teach  the  art  of  fiction,  and 
would  help  your  pupils — 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  fiction,  and 
would  be  able  to  justify  your 
likes  and  dislikes  to  yourself  and 
others — 

Read  "The  Technique  of  Fiction 
Writing,"  the  only  adequate  book 
on  the  subject. 

"THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION 
WRITING"  is  a  book  written  strictly  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  but  it  is  well  worth 
study  to  any  person  primarily  interested  in 
fiction,  whether  as  writer,  critic,  or  reader. 
Its  treatment  is  natural,  that  is,  tech- 
nique is  developed  as  the  resultant  of  an 
aim  and  a  substance,  the  aim  of  fiction 
being  to  interest,  its  substance  or  content 
being  man's  possible  or  conceivable  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  book  is 
on  fiction  as  a  means  to  exhibit  life,  real 
or  ideal — the  conception  of  the  art  that 
leads  to  sound  work. 

A  reader  will  find — and  tjie  discovery  Is 
good  to  make — that  fictional  values  are 
not  solely  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
he  will  gain  standards,  at  once  intelligible 
and  sound,  whereby  to  create  or  to  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  only  three  works  on  fiction 
writing  that  are  of  any  real  use  to  writ- 
ers, only  three  that  contain  commonsense, 
workable  development  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fiction  writing.  "The  Technique  of 
Fiction  Writing"  is  one  of  the  three — the 
best  of  the  three. 

Most  books  on  fiction  technique,  especially 
the  text-books  that  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions and  compilations,  are  useless.  If  not 
really  injurious,  to  practicing  writers. 
"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing"  Is 
likely  to  help  every  writer,  and  Its 
teaching  certainly  will  not  destroy  ability 
nor  inhibit  talent. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  thinks  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  Inspiring  books  on  writing, 
and  the  most  Important  recently  published 
book  for  writers. 

Written  by  Robert  Saunders  Dowst ; 
published  by  The  Editor  Company,  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  at  $1.75  the  copy  pre- 
paid. 
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CHICAGO  DOWN-TOWN 
STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE 

Manuscripts  typewritten  perfectly,  prompt- 
ly, reasonably.  I  belong  to  THE  EDITOR 
family  and  will  give  special  attention  to 
authors.  My  rate  Is  Fifty  Cents  a  thou- 
sand words  with  one  carbon  copy. 
Edna  Herron.  1114  Unity  Baildins.  Chicane 


AUTHORS  T  Special  attention  given  to  work 
ilUllli;UO.  of  beginners.  Selling,  Criti- 
cising, Editing.  Report  within  three  days. 
Reading  fee,  $1.00  for  5,000  words  or  under. 
Circulars. 

Mrs.  RACHEL  WEST  CLEMENT 

6646  Germantown  Ave.,         Philadelphia:  Pa. 


AUTHORS:  Manuscripts  typed  correctly  and 
returned  promptly.  Terms  40c  per  thousand 
words  with  one  carbon  copy.  35c  without  carbon 
copy.  Corrections  in  English,  spelling,  etc.,  in- 
cluded. Further  revision  extra.  Ask  for  terms. 
FVA  HENDERSON  DAVEY  Winfield,  111. 

(25  miles  from  Chicago) 
Formerly  Eva  Henderson,  Manton,  Mich. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS  | 

The  National  Literary  Newspaper  ^ 
While    not    edited    primarily    for  writerM 
Books  and  Authors  contains  information  whic^.. 
all  writers  should  have — reviews,  gossip  about 
writers,  their  pictures,  their  methods  of  work 
and  extracts  and  illustrations  from  books. 

Published  at  present  monthly.  Yearly  sub- 
scription. United  States  and  it  colonies,  $1.00; 
Canada,  $1.25;  Foreign,  $1.50.  Single  copies 
from  newsdealers,  10  cents.  Send  in  your 
subscription  now  to  Subscription  Division, 
Books  and  Authors, 

318  West  39th  Street  New  York 

(Published  by  Frederick  Moore) 


^      TYPEWRITING  ^ 

Manuscripts  typewritten  promptly,  ac- 
curately, and  at  reasonable  rates,  by  the 
mother  of  two  soldiers. 
Address:  Box  343,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey 


THE  MANUSCRIPT  RECORD 
Needed  by  every  writer  who  is  business- 
like.   Strongly  cloth  bound,  60c  postpaid. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


The  DRAMATIC 
MIRROR 

Of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Stage 
F^ublished  weekly  in  New  York 
Subscription  ^2.50  a  year 
Once  A  Reader    Always  A  Reader 
Dramatic  Mirror, 

1493  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  subscription,  as  usual.  Notify 
me  when  it  is  to  be  renewed.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  Dramatic  Mirror. 

When    I   first   began   to  write 
dramas  for  the  screen,  I  subscribec^^- 
to  the  "Mirror,"  and  it  has  been 
pleasant  "fixture"  ever  since.  ' 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice. 

Sample  copies  on  request. 
Send  Subscriptions  to: 
THE   DRAMATIC  MIRROR  CO. 
1493  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


MANUSCRIPT 
MAILING  ENVELOPES 

Envelopes  made  of  light,  tough 
kraftpapier.  They  are  in  pairs,  an 
outgoing,  larger  envelope,  printed 
with  the  author's  name  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
a  smaller  envelope,  printed  with 
the  author's  name  and  address 
across  the  face  for  return  purposes. 
The  return  envelope  fits,  without 
folding,  into  the  outgoing.  The 
envelopes  are  of  the  proper  sizes 
for  manuscripts  on  SVz  in.  by  11  in. 
paper,  the  usual  size,  when  folded 
twice.  The  prices  include  printing, 
if  the  order  is  for  at  least  $2.00 
worth,  and  prepaid  delivery. 
For  Manuscripts  With  Two  Folds, 
the  Best  and  Usual  Way,  iV2  in.  x 
IOV2  in.  and  41/2  in.  by  9V2  in.:  10 
of  each  size  $.50;  50  of  each  sizc- 
$2.00;  100  of  each  size  $3.75. 

The  Editor  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


88  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY  BY  WRITING 

A  collection  of  hints,  helps,  recipes  and  suggestions,  with  practical  illus- 
trations, for  writers  that  want  to  exchange  their  less  pretentious  efforts  for 
checks  of  $5  or  $10  each.  The  author,  who  has  been  along  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful authorship,  tells  how  to  make  money  by  Syndicating,  by  Writing; 
Advertising,  by  Doing  Press  Agent  Work,  by  Writing  Greeting  Card  Verses 
and  Sentiments,  etc.  There  is  a  special  chapter  for  the  small-town  writer, 
and  a  list  of  markets,  with  addresses.  It  has  a  message  for  every  writer. 
By  Homer  Croy  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY 

An  inspiring,  practical  book.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of  The  Editor 
for  some  years,  actually  points  out  every  step  from  the  idea  to  the  finished 
short  story.  There  are  seven  chapters:  The  Plot;  Method  of  Narration;  The 
Introduction;  The  Story  Proper;  Conclusion  and  Climax;  The  Preparation  of 
the  Manuscript;  The  Placing  of  the  Story.  Many  writers  have  produced  their 
first  salable  stories  by  following  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
By  Leslie  W.  Quirk  Price  $.50  postpaid 

THE  REPORTER'S  MANUAL 

This  practical,  working  handbook,  by  a  former  reporter,  city  editor,  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Associated  Press  district  manager,  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puts  into  logical  form  information  that  every 
country  correspondent,  reporter  and  newspaper  editor  can  put  to  daily  use. 
By  John  Palmer  Gavit  Price  $.50  postpaid 

RHYMES  AND  METERS 

A  practical  manual  for  versifiers,  by  a  poet  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
verses  to  all  kinds  of  periodicals,  offers  an  understandable,  easily  applied 
treatment  of  Verse  Making  in  General,  Rhyme,  Meter,  Stanza  Forms,  Subtle- 
ties of  Versification,  The  Quatrain  and  the  Sonnet,  The  Ballade  and  Other 
French  Forms,  Types  of  Modern  Verse,  The  Song,  Verse  Translation,  etc. 
By  Horatio  Winslow  Price  $.50  postpaid 

ESSAYS  ON  AUTHORSHIP 

A  collection  of  famous  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Arlo  Bates,  Edgar  Allan   Poe,   Frederic  Harrison, 
George  Henry  Lewis,  Bliss  Perry,  Zola,  Balzac,  Henry  James,  and  Henry  M. 
Alden.  A  little  book,  but  encyclopedic  in  scope. 
^By  Famous  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

iiiBfe'HOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  WRITING 

A  brief  collection  of  editorials  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Editor.  Many 
important  subjects  are  considered;  the  treatment  is  direct  and  practical. 
By  William  R.  Kane  Price  $.15  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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Complete  Sets  of  Dickens  and  De 
Maupassant  at  Half  Price 

These  are  "remainders,"  the  last 
sets  of  large  editions,  and  The 
Editor  has  obtained  the  privilege 
of  offering  them  at  half  price. 

The  edition  of  Dickens  is  coin- 
plete,  with  all  the  original  illus- 
trations, well  printed,  bound  in  blue 
silk  cloth,  and  cost  $30  when  pub- 
lished. The  Editor's  price  is  $15. 
There  are  15  volumes. 

The  De  Maupassant  is  complete, 
unexpurgated;  most  editions  of 
De  Maupassant  are  not  complete. 
The  binding  is  in  buckram;  the 
type  is  large;  the  paper  is  good. 
Original  selling  price  $30.  Ten 
volumes,  now  only  $15.00. 

Buy  your  set  now;  paper  and 
binding  cost  so  much  that  book 
bargains  will  soon  be  only  of  the 
past. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

New  Books  for  Writers  are: 

"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writ- 
ing," Robert  Saunders  Dowst,  now 
ready,  price  $1.75. 

"The  36  Dramatic  Situations," 
now  ready,  price  $1.20. 

"Writing  for  the  Trade  Press," 
Frank  Farrington,  now  ready, 
price  $1.00. 

"The  Alphabet  Book  of  Author- 
ship," Florence  Grove  Webster,  m 
bindery,  price  $.50. 

"The  Country  PublJsJier,"  E.  I. 
Little,  in  bindery,  price  $.50. 

"A  Theory  of  Prose  Fiction," 
Robert  Saunders  Dowst,  in  bindery, 
price  $.50. 

"The  Newspaper  Correspondent's 
Guide,"  Alton  D.  Spencer,  m 
bindery,  price  $.50. 

To  introduce  these  books,  and  to 
obtain  orders  for  the  four  books 
that  are  being  bound.  The  Editor 
offers  to  send  all  seven  of  them, 
the  cost  of  which  is  $5.95,  for  only 
$5.00. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 


The  Recommended  Way 
To  Use 

The  Editor  Literary  Bureau's 
Personal  Manuscript  Service 

First  send  your  manuscript,  with 
stamped  addressed  return  envelope, 
for  the  Appraisal  or  Manuscript 
Marketing  Advice  Service.  The 
fee  will  be  $.35  a  thousand  words. 
If  the  manuscript  requires  little  or 
no  revision,  that  is,  is  salable  as 
submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of 
desirable  possible  purchasers.  If 
it  is  absolutely  unsalable,  and  no 
worthwhile  lesson  to  you  would  at- 
tend the  revision  for  its  own  sake, 
we  will  so  indicate.  If  revision  of 
the  manuscript  is  likely  to  result 
in  making  it  salable,  or  is  likely  to 
afford  you  an  important  practical 
lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and  ad- 
vise that  we  be  permitted  to  furnish 
a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism  a  second  charge 
of  $.50  a  thousand  words  will  be 
made. 

The  advantages  of  this  recom- 
mended way  are  many:  It  is  inex- 
pensive, time-saving,  practical.  It 
gives  you  encouragement  based  on 
definite  opinions  of  your  own  work. 
It  gives  you  a  collaborative,  friend- 
ly, but  honest  second  pair  of  eyes 
on  your  work.  It  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  an  experienced,  compe- 
tent critic,  v/hose  only  aim  will  be  I 
to  help  you,  if  necessary,  to  help 
you  even  in  spite  of  yourself. 

The  Editor  Literary  Bureau 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


July  25,  1918 
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THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


THE  THIRTY-SIX  DRAMATIC  SITUATIONS 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  situations  that  the  many  relations  of  life 
offer  to  the  writer.  The  author  read  and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  and 
novels,  and  resolved  their  basic  story  material  into  fundamental  categories.  A 
true  philosoDhic  consideration,  but  practical  in  every  respect,  that  makes 
available  to  every  writer  all  the  possible  material  that  life  offers  him. 
By  Georges  Polti  (Translated  by  Lucile  Ray)  Price  $1.20  postpaid 

THE  FICTION  FACTORY 

A  writer  who  wrote  thousands  of  stories  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  by 
setting  up  a  story-mill  tells  how  he  did  it,  and  gives  a  record  of  his  work  in 
this  instructive,  stimulating  book.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wants  to  write  for  a  living,  and 
everyone  interested  in  how  authors  do  their  work." 

By  John  Milton  Edwards  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 

A  book  that  every  writer  needs;  its  39  chapters  give  an  insight  into  techni- 
cal, artistic,  commercial,  and  financial  aspects  of  authorship.  Practical  advice 
for  the  writer  of  fiction,  articles,  verse,  etc.,  for  magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 
The  founder  of  The  Editor  includes  in  his  book  just  the  advice  he  would  give 
could  he  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  This  book  has  helped  thousands  of  writers. 
By  James  Knapp  Reeve  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

WHAT  EDITORS  WANT 

A  little  book  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  help  any*  writer  to  find 
himself.    Though  not  extended  in  scope  it  teaches  . some  important  lessons. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER 

A  to-the-point  dissertation  for  ambitious  beginners  who  want  to  get  into 
newspaper  work.   A  primer  of  important  lessons  in  journalism. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

THE  WAY  INTO  PRINT 

Contains:  "Getting  Into  Print,"  Jack  London;  "In  the  Literary  Market," 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine;  "The  Way  Into  Print,"  Amos  R.  Wells;  "Unavailable 
Short  Stories,"  Robert  H.  Davis;  "The  Short  Story,"  Leslie  W.  Quirk;  "In 
Quest  of  the  Charm,"  Edward  Broderick;  "Hints  to  Verse  Writers,"  Horatio 
Winslow;  "Observations,"  Elliott  Walker;  "Syndicating  One's  Own  Work," 
Wnldon  Fawcett;  "Pull  in  Short  Story  Writing,"  Arthur  T.  Vance;  "A  Talk 
With  Contributors,"  Frank  Putnam;  "The  Question  of  Timeliness,"  James  K. 
Reeve.  A  little  book,  but  dynamic  in  possibilities,  of  use  to  every  winter. 
By  Many  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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Your  manuscripts  are  your  assets.    Review  the  I 
manuscripts  now  in  your  hands;  read  them  ^ 
carefully;  as  you  do  so  ask  yourself  ques- 
tions like  the  following : 

Is  the  basic  conception  worth-while  ?  Has  it  novelty  ?  Has  it  quali- 
ties that  make  it  different  from  the  multitude  of  stories  that  overwhelm 
editors  ?  The  chances  are  that  the  basic  idea  is  not  new — there  are  few 
new  ideas — but  is  there  no  phase  of  the  idea  that  is  novel  and  genuine  ? 

Do  mannerism  or  defects  in  thinking,  or  mistaken  personal  opinions 
handicap  the  work?  Do  unnoticed  defects  in  style  unfavorably  preju- 
dice editors?  Have  magazines  or  publishers  been  chosen  at  random, 
or  has  choice  been  dictated  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  policies  of  editors? 

If  you  feel  that  constructive  criticism  will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  your  work  from  literary  and  commercial  points  of  view,  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  sending  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  to 
THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  for  criticism. 

If  you  have  overlooked  a  novel  turn  that  may  be  given  to  your  story, 
we  are  likely  to  discover  it  for  you,  since  this  is  our  everyday  study  and 
we  have  grown  to  have  the  attitude  of  mind  that  produces  such  novel- 
ties. If  mannerisms  handicap  your  work  we  probably  will  observe 
these  at  once  and  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  them. 

Skilful  penetration  to  the  idea  that  moved  you  to  attempt  your  story, 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  using  your  material  will  make  our  criti- 
cism of  real  value. 

THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  has  no  "cut  and  dried" 
methods  of  criticism.  THE  EDITOR  critics  want  to  help;  their  criti- 
cisms are  conceived  to  enable  writers  to  make  the  most  of  their  work 
from  both  literary  and  commercial  aspects,  and  are  compounded  of  wise 
counsel,  friendly  suggestion,  and  honest  opinion. 

To  avail  yourself  of  this  criticism  service,  forward  your  manuscript 
with  a  fee  of  35  cents  for  each  thousand  words  or  part  thereof,  for  the 
preliminary  appraisal  or  marketing  advice.  If  our  opinion  is  that  the 
manuscript  is  salable  as  submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of  desirable, 
possible  purchasers.  If  it  is  not  salable,  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  can 
not  be  made  salable,  we  will  so  indicate.  If  our  belief  is  that  revision 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  manuscript  salable,  or  that  the  revision  will 
give  the  writer  an  important  practical  lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and 
advise  that  we  be  permitted  to  furnish  a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism,  the  charge  will  be  $.50  a  thousand  words,  or  part  ^\ 
thereof.  For  manuscripts  of  more  than  20,000  words  a  special  rate  is  Jjr 
made  for  complete  criticism.  Such  manuscripts  should  be  sent  with  a 
preliminary  reading  fee  at  the  rate  of  $.25  a  thousand  words. 

The  charge  for  verse  criticism  is  $1.00  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems 
of  a  total  of  30  lines  or  less,  or  $3  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems  of 
a  total  of  between  31  and  100  lines. 
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Published  by 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION  WRITING 

This  is  the  first  complete,  modern,  rational  work  on  the  technique  of  fiction. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  study,  and  practice  of  fiction  writing. 
The  principles  that  the  author  has  developed  into  a  common-sense,  logical 
treatment  of  short  story,  novel,  and  tale  writing  are  applicable  to  any 
currently  published  story,  as  well  as  to  the  classics  or  standards.  Study  of 
this  book  will  give  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  develop  any  basic  idea  into 
the  best  story  that  can  be  built  around  it.  The  most  important  work  of  its  kind. 
By  Robert  Saunders  Dowst  Price  $1.75  postpaid 

ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

First  aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expression  in  words.  It  gives 
words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings.  A  v/onderful  classifica- 
tion that  reveals  the  possibilities  of  language.  Even  random  perusal  is  n 
stimulus.  An  every  day  reference  book  that  every  writer  needs.  New,  large 
type  edition,  revised  by  C.  O.  S.  Mawson,  twice  as  valuable  as  any  other  edition. 
By  P.  Roget  Price  $1.65  postpaid 

WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE  PRESS 

A  veteran  writer,  who  has  minted  thousands  of  his  ideas  into  the  coin  of 
trade  press  editors,  tells  definitely,  and  in  detail,  how  to  make  a  success  of 
trade  press  authorship.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Farrington  has  contributed  to 
more  periodicals  than  any  other  living  writer.  He  has  edited  several  trade 
papers,  and  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience. 
By  Frank  Farrington  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY 

The  author  made  an  extended  study  of  American  fiction,  in  the  endeavor 
to  show  the  effect  of  environment  upon  literary  work,  and  how  authors  found 
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The  Journal  of  Information  for  Literary  Workers 

Vol.  49  Auguflt  10,  1918  No.  3 


Suggestions  Supplementing  Bryant's  Index 
Expurgatorius 

By  George  M.  Gould,  M.  D. 


I  have  before  me  the  original  column 
of  Bryant's  famous  Index  Expurgatorius, 
with  two  or  three  suggested  additions  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.*  Scores  of 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject  have 
been  issued  since  Bryant  succinctly 
and  admirably  commanded.  Attention! 
Nevertheless  one  may  be  certain  that 
Bryant's  short  hundred  orders  have  had 
more  effect  on  the  practice  of  writers 
than  have  the  later  advice  of  his  many 
aftercomers.  The  reason  is  obvious — we 
cannot  possibly,  at  least  not  always,  con- 
dense our  criticisms  and  advice  into  a 
word  or  two  of  suggestion.  Moreover, 
upon  many  points  rest  doubts,  and  vary- 
ing usage  of  experts.  We  may  resolute- 
ly point  the  finger,  but  we  may  get  it 
sharply  rapped  by  a  better-knowing 
teacher. 

During  many  years  I  have  gathered 
examples — to  be  avoided  —  of  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences,  needing  deleting 
or  bettering,  in  the  interest  of  correct 
vrriting  or  of  accurate  and  easy  com- 
prehension. Out  of  a  big  drawerful  of 
such  cuttings  and  copyings  I  am  asking 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  give  me  space  for  a 
selected  clutch.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
' dense  them  into  a  word  as  did  Bryant, 
and  instead  of  arranging  them  alpha- 
betically I  shall  take  them  in  the  general 
order  of  observed  frequency,  combined 
with  condemnability.  Very  few,  if  any, 
are  culled  from  newspapers  where  crowd 

*"In  connection  with  this,"  improved 
by  "in  this  connection";  "imperil,"  in- 
stead of  "jeopardize,"  etc. 


good  English  and, bad,  but  for  the  most 
part  from  well  commended  teachers,  au- 
thors, editors,  professors,  reviewers,  and 
experts,  in  authoritative  and  reputable 
books,  magazines,  and  reviews. 

As  a  Matter  of  Fact* 
"As  a  matter  of  melancholy  fact." 
"As  a  matter    of    plain  arithmetical 
fact." 

"As  a  matter   of   ordinary  everyday 
common  sense." 
"In  point  of  fact." 

"Certain  factual  events  in  the  world." 

"As  a  matter  of  hard  fact"  (repeated 
three  times  in  six  consecutive  lines  by 
Quiller-Couch— "The  Art  of  Writing.") 

There  are  many  methods  of  avoiding 
this  clodhopperism, — the  best,  perhaps,  to 
omit  it.  Tired  of  its  monotony,  at  least, 
one  writer  has  "In  matter  of  fact."  But 
why  not  simply,  in  fact  ?  or,  more  simply, 
delete  all  forms  and  strengthen  the  as- 
sertion ? 

Only 

Although  this  word  has  been  misused, 
probably  since  English  has  been  spoken, 
and  although  correct  usage  has  been 
taught  since  school-houses  have  been 
built,  its  ill-use  seems  to  be  growing,  e.  g. 

"I  only  write  for  a  hundred  readers." 

"I  only  know  one  or  two." 

"I  only  mention  his  cosmic  specula- 
tions." 

"The  majority  are  only  desirous." 
"We  can  only  acquire  it  by  practice." 
*Illustrative  variants  follow  the  more 
frequently  chosen  betises. 
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"It  seems  only  necessary  to  apply  the 
law  of  sufficient  reason." 

"Only  one  doubts  whether,  etc." 

"The  mortality  rate  has  only  been  re- 
duced to  11.3  during  1913." 

"The  State  is  only  needed  for  definite 
objects." 

"He  only  followed  the  example  set 
him." 

"I  only  know  that  when  I  hear  your 
soldiers  singing." 

"Carlyle  who  only  knew  about  the  men 
of  old." 

"The  lists  only  contain  the  names." 

"We  only  captured  corpses." 

"Insurmountable  difficulties  only  ap- 
pear when  we  try  to  grasp." 

"The  United  States  have  (sic!)  only 
a  very  small  army." 

A  great  worker  in  the  cause  of  good 
English,  in  treating  of  the  common  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  only,  says:  "Such 
experiences  are  frequently  forced,  only 
they  are  quite  incorrect."  But  evidently 
they  are  not  the  only  incorrect  ones. 

Thousands  of  undesirable  and  uninten- 
tional blunders  such  as  these  are  made 
with  this  good  word,  and  the  proofreaders 
are  as  careless  as  the  authors.  It  is  too 
useful  to  "cut  it  out"  altogether.  The 
author  "gets  mad"  if  the  proof-reader 
sets  him  right,  and  the  proof-reader  has 
sufficient  cussings  already.  The  critics 
should  declare  a  hundred  years  war! 
Certainly 

Why  jam  into  every  second  sentence 
this  useless  word?  It  makes  no  state- 
ment more  certain,  and  even  lessens  the 
certainty  of  any  thing  stated,  because  of 
its  humdrum  repetition.  If  true,  an  as- 
sertion can  not  be  made  more  true  by  a 
dozen  certainties.    For  instance: 

"It  certainly  will  not  be  created." 

"Though  Galen  certainly  extended  the 
knowledge," 

"They  certainly  have." 

"Certainly  we  should  aim,  etc." 

"The  poem  is  certainly  wilful." 

"But  it  certainly  is  a  different  thing." 

"They  certainly  survived." 

If  the  word  must  be  added,  would  not 
a  dozen  pages  of  certainlies  be  preferable, 
set  solid,  and  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
each  book?  This  would  leave  the  reader 
free  to  sprinkle  them  in  or  omit  them  as 
he  chooses.    Some  of  us  would  perhaps 


prefer  sartin  sure!  you  bet!  or  the  very 
popular  positively! 

Rather 

No  word  is  more  misused  than  this. 

"It  is  surely  rather  a  remarkable  one." 
(Saintsbury). 

"Rather  extreme." 

"The  rather  naive  redundancy." 

"Gets  to  be  rather  wearying  and  irri- 
tc'ting." 

"He  rather  plumes  himself." 

"It  belongs  to  rather  a  different  class, 
rather  more  prevalent." 

"I  rather  think." 

"The  volume  is  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment." 

"His  medium  was  rather  the  pen." 

"'It  is  rather  good  than  bad." 

"Have  you  been  here  before?  Rather!" 

Not  at  all  rather  than  such  nonsense! 
Gathered  Together 

This  barbaric  tautology,  even  in  the 
better  and  best  periodicals,  is  found  with 
astonishing  frequency: 

"Collected  together  in  a  flock"  Hew- 
lett). 

"Gathered  together,"  thrice  in  eleven 
lines  (Fortnightly  Review). 

"Men  meet  together." 

"The  people  do  not  meet  together  in 
assembly." 

"Gathered  and  collected  together  into 
a  collection." 

None 

Skeat  tells  us  that  this  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  ne,  not,  and  an,  one.  Should 
we  not  therefore  disallow  none  are,  and 
other  nonsensical  usages  ?    For  instance: 

"There  is  none  of  us  who  are  here." 

"None  are  more  certain." 

"None  of  the  phraseology." 

"I  have  seen  none    of   his  books" 
(Saintsbury). 

"None  suppose  that  ethical  rules" 
(Balfour). 

"There  are  none  of  them." 

"None  of  us  are." 

"The  none  too  accurate  press." 

"None  who  have  not  welcomed  oppor- 
tunities." 

"None  are  so  sanguine." 

"None  the  less  often." 

"None  of  that  system  is  now  in  opera- 
tion." 

"None  who  know  her  doubt." 
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Apt 

All  know  the  meaning  of  this  word, 

tancl  yet  by  the  vast  majority  of  writers 
it  is  misused.  The  primary  significance 
i=;  that  of  inherent  trend,  or  predisposi- 
tion. It  should  be  used  solely  to  express 
aptitude.  Likely,  liable,  etc.,  indicate 
probability — a  different  •  matter.  How 
absurd,  therefore,  such  statements  as 
these: 

"Optimism  is  always  apt  to  lurk  in  the 
word  evolution." 

"The  stigma  is  not  apt  to  be  the  result 
of  taking  thought." 

"It  is  apt  to  represent  part  of  a  se- 
cret process." 

"We  are  apt  to  think  of  that  as" — 

"In  Field's  hands  the  ore  was  apt  to 
turn  into  pure-  gold." 

"Foreign  interests  are  apt  to  domin- 
ate." 

Say,  Said,  Etc. 

An  overworked  word!  Overvv^orked  in 
writing  and  far  more  so  in  speech,  is  the 
verb  "say,"  especially  in  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  its  past  tense.  All  sorts 
of  devices  are  adopted  by  practised 
writers  to  avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of 
"said."  Many  of  the  fairly  acceptable 
sTlbstitutes  are  familiar  enough,  such 
as  "murmured,"  "sighed,"  "groaned," 
"gasped,"  "exclaimed,"  "cried,"  "retort- 
ed," "replied,"  "declared,"  "asserted," 
and  so  on.  The  list  of  suitable  syn- 
onyms and  semi-equivalents  is  long 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person, 
so  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  resort- 
ing to  such  unsatisfactory  substitutes  as 
"smiled,"  "laughed,"  "frowned,"  "scowl- 
ed," "shuddered,"  and  other  terms  that 
do  not  express  or  even  imply  articulate 
utterance.  A  little  study  of  the  words 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  in*  place 
of  the  overworked  "said"  has  been  made 
by  The  Editor  and  may  be  found  in  "The 

• Writer's  Book."  It  is  a  comprhensive 
list,  suitability  being  sacrificed  to  in- 
clusiveness-,  so  that  it  need  cause  little 
surprise  to  learn  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  verbs 
that  might  be  pressed  into  service  by  a 
not  over-scrupulous  searcher  for  varia- 
tions upon  the  monosyllabic  "said." 
"From  'acceded'  to  'yowled'  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  choice;  but  why,  after  all, 
make  such  a  bugaboo  of  repetition  in  this 


instance?  As  reasonably  might  we  al- 
ternate the  use  of  knives  and  forks  with 
chisels  and  chopsticks." — The  Dial. 

•As  the  new  member  of  Parliament 
piped  to  the  old  leader,  "I  say  ditto  to  the 
Honorable  Gentleman !" 

Shall  and  Will,  Etc. 

Did  the  struggle  against  the  misuse  of 
shall  and  will,  should  and  would,  etc., 
begin  with  the  prehistoric  man?  It 
reached  the  United  States  at  least  on 
June  8,  1840,  when  John  Neal  wrote  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  a  letter  from  which  I  make 
this  excerpt: 

"But,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  wish  you 
success,  and  to  prove  it — allow  me  to 
caution  you  against  a  style  which  I  ob- 
serve to  my  great  alarm  is  beginning  to 
prevail  in  the  South.  You  say,  *I  will 
be  pardoned,'  for  I  shall  be  pardoned. 
'For  assurance  that  I  will  fulfil,'  etc.,  for 
shall,  etc.  Are  you  Irish — or  have  you 
associated  much  with  the  Irish — the  well- 
educated  Irish  I  mean?  They  always 
make  this  mistake,  and  the  Scotch  too 
sometimes;  and  you,  I  am  persuaded,  are 
either  connected  by  blood  or  habits  with 
the  Irish  of  the  South.  Forgive  me  this 
liberty  I  pray  you,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  should  not  complain  of  these  two 
little  errors,  if  I  could  find  anything  else 
to  complain  of." 

But  Cobbett's  Grammar,  the  first  edi- 
tion, was  published  in  1818 — twenty-two 
years  previously  in  Ayre's  edition  (No. 
258)  Cobbett  says  that  "the  uses,  various 
as  they  are,  of  will,  shall,  may,  might, 
v/ould,  can,  could,  and  must,  are  as  well 
known  to  us  all  as  the  uses  of  our  teeth 
and  our  noses;  and  to  misapply  these 
words  argues  not  only  a  deficiency  in  the 
reasoning  faculties,  but  also  a  deficiency 
in  instinctive  discrimination."  If  so, 
beyond  question,  tempera  mutantur.  In- 
deed in  the  first  words  of  the  next  sen- 
tence Cobbett  "misapplies."  A  braver 
man  than  I  may  try  to  break  up  bad 
habits  in  the  use  of  these  words.  But 
suum  cuique  pulcrum  is  not  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

How  should  we  write  and  print  the 
following  words,  especially  in  titles,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  sentences? 

Ex-President,  ex-President,  or  Expresi- 
dent? 
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Non-European,  non-European,  Non- 
european  ? 

Un-American,  unamerican,  Unameri- 
can,  un-American? 

19th  Century,  XIX  Century,  Nineteenth 
Century  ? 

pre-Darwinian,  Pre-Darwinian,  Predar- 
winian,  predarwinian  ? 

What  should  be  our  rule  as  to  Cis-At- 
lantic,  Trans-Atlantic",  Mid-West,  Inter- 
State? 

Super-parent,  un-Christian,  anti-im- 
perialism ? 

Antimeningitis,  anti-dysenteric, 
dechristianize  ? 

circumpolar,  the  anti-Young  Turk 
Party,  Low-Dutch? 

pre-Reformation,  Bi-Metalism,  Co- 
partnership ? 

Pan-Slavism,  subalpine,  anti-militar- 
ist? 

Extrahuman,  mono-ideism,  pre-occupa- 
tion,  extra-human? 

Co-ordinated,  "The  Easy  Chair-man's 
hoax"  (referring  to  the  Easy  Chair)  ? 

178  of  the  200  members.  Should  the 
1  (of  the  178)  when  beginning  a  sentence, 
be  capitalized,  as  One  is  capitalized  if 
written  instead  of  giving  in  Figures?  If 
not,  why  not? 

Quite  a  Run 

It's  an  overworked  word,  that  poor  lit- 
tle monosyllable  "run." 

"I  found  a  run  started  in  my  best 
stocking  this  morning,"  said  the  woman, 
"so  I  thought  I'd  run  downtown  and  go 

into   *s,  where  they  were  having  a 

great  run  on  silk  hose.  They  ran  an  ad- 
vertisement in  this  morning's  paper,  you 
know.  Well,  I  ran  my  eye  over  the  bar- 
gains on  the  way  down,  and  I  saw  so 
many  things  I  needed  that  I  ran  out  of 
money  before  I  got  to  the  hose  counter. 
Well,  I'd  run  my  legs  off  by  that  time, 

but  I  don't  run  a  bill  at  's.,  so  I  was 

in  despair  until  who  should  I  run  into  but 
my  husband.  I  got  more  money  of  him 
— he's  more  generous  than  the  general 
run  of  men — but  when  I  got  to  the  coun- 
ter they'd  run  out  of  my  size.  Wasn't 
that  a  terrible  run  of  luck?  And  so  she 
ran  on  and  on  and  on." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Met  With 

is  met  in  a  majority  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs, but  also  in  the  British  Encyclo-^  '. 
pedia,  books  of  philosophy,  of  light,  and  1 
learning.  One  does  not  necessarily  meet 
with  a  person  or  thing  if  he  meets 
either.  "Inevitableness"  is  not  often 
met  with,"  says  Mr.  Balfour,  "in  meta- 
physics; indeed  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
not  met  with  at  all." 

Type  of  and  Typical 
We  have,  it  appears,  come  into  such 
tangles  with  these  words  that  often  a 
way  out  may  scarcely  be  found.  Should 
we  give  "the  crowd"  a  monopoly  of  them  ? 
Buzzers 

"As  long  as";  "as  far  as";  "as  good  as 
he  is";  "is  as  great  as";  "as  long  as 
China  has  as";  "As  is  a  man's  imagina- 
tion, as  is  his  character,  as  is  the  har- 
mony in  himself,  as  is  his  ear,  as  is  his 
skill  so  as  not  otherwise;"  "as  good  as  he 
is,"  etc. 

Propose 

Is  it  impossible  at  so  late  a  day  to 
bring  this  word  back  to  its  primary  sig- 
nificance and  let  other  words,  purpose, 
intend,  etc.,  have  theirs? 

A  Problem  in  Hyphenization 

I  do  not  know  how  to  name  a  method 
of  expression  (or  non-expression?)  which 
appears  to  become  ever  more  deeply 
rooted.  I  think  it  has  arisen  in  imitation 
of  a  German  method,  illustrated,  e,  g.  by 
Handels-und  Macht-Politik.  For  in- 
stance : 

"The  Gold-  and  Silver-Smith's  Craft." 

"The  lion-  and  buifalo-haunted  African 
jungles." 

"Insect-  and  snake-proof." 

"Armor-  and  weapon-less." 

"An  intra-  and  an  extra-uterine  dis- 
ease." 

"Your   and    your  readers'  considera- 
tion." 

"A  maize  and  pig  and  oil  producing 
people." 

"The  coils  are  heat-    and  moisture- 
proof." 

"Joint  and  muscle-injuries." 

"The  Swiss  watch  and  clock  makers." 
Hyphenated,  or  Not? 

Reeducation,  today,  tomorrow,  anyone, 
everyone,  onto,  inasmuch,  insofar,  never- 
theless, nonetheless,  etc.  ?  I  vote  for  de- 
leting the  hyphen. 
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Some  Unnameables  and  Indescribables 

are  illustrated  by, — 

"A  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Lowell's." 

"A  remark  of  Wellington's" 

"A  friend  of  Petrarch's." 

"This  doctrine  of  Plato's." 

''The  Latter's  Book." 

"Each  man's  and  woman's  preeminent 
gift." 

"The  speaker's  or  writer's  nationality." 

Such  things  remind  us  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish sign:  "If  any  man's  or  woman's  cow 
or  ox  gets  into  this  here  corn  his  or  her 
tail  will  be  cut  off  as  the  case  may  be." 
Apostrophes 

Mr.  George  J.  Smith  will,  I  trust,  par- 
don the  liberty  I  take  in  quoting  from 
his  article  in  The  Dial  concerning  mis- 
uses of  the  Apostrophe.  Mr.  Smith  would 
discontinue  use  of  it  altogether,  but  that 
seems  too  extreme  despairing. 

"All  over  America  do  you  not  see  such 
signs  as  'Ladle's  wraps,'  'Boys  shoes,' 
'Gent's  clothyig,'  and  Men's  hats'?  You 
may  find  such  horrors  even  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Hub.  You  will  see  these  mal- 
formed words  in  our  most  costly  hotels 
and  the  most  expensive  stores.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  the  sign 
'Gent's'  is  conspicuous  on  a  public  corri- 
dor. Many  people  think  the  apostrophe 
is  a  mark  of  the  plural,  and  write  'Try 
our  new  ink's,'  or  'Se-e  our  gold  picture- 
frame's.'  It  does  not  seem  that  the  ten- 
dency is  to  abolish  the  apostrophe,  but 
rather  to  use  it  too  freely  or  to  misplace 
it.  For  instance,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  see,  not  only  in  private  let- 
ters, but  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
such  pronoun  forms  as  'it's,'  'their's,' 
'our's'  and  'her's.'  " 

"If  this  poor  little  mark  can  work  such 
havoc  in  our  English,  what  should  we  do 
if,  like  the  French,  we  had  to  master  not 
only  the  apostrophe,  but  the  grave  ac- 
cent, the  acute  accent,  and  the  circum- 
flex? We  should  go  as  mad  as  French- 
men, assuredly!  Or,  more  likely,  we 
should  phlegmatically  and  disgustedly 
abrogate  at  one  fell  swoop  all  such 
troublesome  dots  and  fly-specks  and 
thenceforth  heroically  do  without  them. 

"Is  this  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
our  present  losing  fight  with  the  apos- 
trophe ?    Shall  we  follow  Bernard  Shaw's 


lead,  and  boldly  (or  desperately)  write 
"shant,"  "wont,"  "Youll,"  and  "Ive,"  with 
never  a  hint  of  an  apostrophe?" 

The  Terms  of  the  Identic  Verbal  Note 

A  poor  physician,  shocked  at  the  num- 
ber of  medical  words  ending  in  -ical  tried 
to  get  medical  writers  and  their  journals 
to  drop  the  -al.  Philosophic,  biologic, 
etc.,  might  have  taught  the  doctors  that 
-al  added  nothing  to  the  significance;  in 
the  same  way  al  attached  to  pulmonic, 
hemorrogic,  etc.,  was  at  least  useless. 
The  poor  philological  reformer  was  al- 
most turned  out  of  the  profession  by  his 
brethren!  Is  the  general  literary  like- 
minded  ? 

Arrive  At 

English  writers,  (Times,  Quarterly  Re- 
views, monthly  magazines,  etc.)  are 
strangely  fond  of  this  absurdity.  "In  ar- 
riving at,"  "arrived  at,"  etc.,  are  fre- 
quent in  the  books  even  of  literary  and 
philosophic  men.  I  find  but  one  instance 
of  happy  avoidance  of  the  silly  expres- 
sion, in  Bedrock  —  "The  conclusions 
reached  will  serve,  etc."  If  it,  or  one 
arrives,  it  is  "at"  somewhere  or  some- 
thing without  specifying  further. 

As  If  or  As  Though? 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  sound 
reasons  for  prefering  as  if. 

Ought  and  Should 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases.  It 
should  be  is  preferable  to  It  ought  to  be 
— e.  g.  It  should  have  been  entrusted  to 
him. 

What  Should  be  the  Plural  Forms  of 

Memorandum,  Formula,  Cherub,  Criteri- 
on, Medium,  Index,  Datum,  etc.?    I  vote 
for  the  English  instead   of   the  Latin 
usage.    Yes,  even  in  the  case  of  datum. 
"These  Sort  of   Things,"   "Those  Kind 

of  Things,"  Etc., 
are  constantly  turning  up  in  the  work  of 
"good  writers."   There  are,  to  be  sure,  a 
dozen  methods  of  passing  the  idea  gram- 
matically. 

The  Ones,  Those  One^,  Etc. 
Other  common  examples  are  :  Such  a 
one;  These  are  the  ones  whose  books 
show;  To  these  ones;  To  those  ones  con- 
cerned; The  ones  you  want.  Better,  or  as 
well  -say,  Themuns,  Theseuns. 
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Delete  the  Useless  Words 

in  such  phrases  as:  More  finished,  per- 
fectly impossible,  quite  certain,  quite 
perfect,  entirely  convinced,  absolutely 
possible,  the  very  beginning,  utterly 
ridiculous,  highly  improbable,  etc.  Met 
with.  One  would  have  liked  him  to  have 
kept  down  to  fact.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  mechanism  involved  was  the 
same  in  all.  We  have  heard  it  often  said. 
Hinted  at.    Once  upon  a  time. 

Plebianisms 

A  few  of  the  thousand  are:  "By  and 
large";  "I  was  in  hopes";  "The  driver 
was  unable  to  negotiate  the  curve";  "In 
the  same  line";  "In  different  lines";  "Get- 
ting in  touch  with  him";  "Keep  my  work 
in  a  different  book  to  the  other  lectures"; 
"Some  secret  arrangement  has  been  come 
to  between  Prince  Chang,  etc.,"  Award  a 
prize  for  "Has  been  come  to!" 

"Same  Identical  Thing."  Why  not 
half  a  dozen  other  synonyms  ? 

"They  all  Talk  the  Language" — and 
v/rite  it  also,  and  print  it. 

Miscellaneous  Examples  of  Sick  English 
Worth  While 

Several  years  ago  a  weary  correspond- 
ent of  The  Dial  asked:  "Will  you  kindly 
enlighten  us  of  the  far  West  as  to  the 
popularity  of  the  phrase  'worth  while'? 
In  the  midst  of  impassioned  sermons  we 
learn  that  life  and  religion  are  worth 
while;  librarians  ask  patrons  to  name 
books  that  are  worth  while;  professors 
o.':  literature  lecture  on  authors  that  are 
worth  while.  Education  is  worth  while; 
marriage,  feminism,  and  socialism  are 
worth  while.  So  are  big  business  deals, 
and  great  engineering  projects,  and  ellfi- 
ciency.  Truly  all  these  are  worthy,  good, 
advantageous,  or  otherwise;  but  why  are 
they  all  'worth  while'?" 

Per  Cent. 

How  many  are  the  stumblings  over 
tliis  classico-modern  term !  For  example, 
per  cent.,  per  centum,  cent  per  cent, 
profit.  Why  not,  in  single  word  legiti- 
mize the  bastard  by  a  simple,  straight- 
forward percent.  ? 

"Some  50,000  Officials" 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  words  that 
would  be  better  than  the  inept  and  inapt 
some,  but  none  that  could  be  worse. 


"We  All  of  Us  Set  Out  in  Life" 

"We  everyone  of  us  felt  that  this  was 
so."    Of  what  use  we,  of,  us  ? 

"Where  the  Desire  exists" 

It  seems  hopeless  to  continue  the  war 
upon  where,  if  when  should  be  chosen 
for  specifying  time. 

The  Split  Infinitive 

The  best  sentence  with  split  infinitive 
may  be  bettered  by  weeding  it  out. 
Can  and  May 

The  more  the  good  advice  given,  the 
more  the  wi*ong  usage  has  become 
habitual,  even  with  "the  best"  writers. 

"It  can  be.  arrived  at  independently" 
(Balfour). 

"Specimens  of  the  brine-shrimp  can 
often  be  got"  (Arthur  Thompson). 

"The  evidence  can  be  accepted  by  only 
those  minds  which"  (Unpopular  Review). 

"Though  we  can  only  acquire  it  by  as- 
sidious  practice,  the  most  of  us  can  im- 
prove, etc." 

"A  speaker  can  vary  his  style." 

"We  can  resign  to  other  nations" 
(Quiller-Couch — these  three,  and  the  only 
in  the  first  one  out  of  place!) 

"Although  the  proportion  of  atoms 
which  will  disintegrate  in  a  given  time 
can  only  be  discovered,  like  the  annual 
death-rate  among  men,  by  observation," 
should  read:  "Like  the  annual  death- 
rate  among  men  the  proportion  of  atoms 
which  will  disintegrate  in  a  given  time 
may  be  discovered  by  observation  only. 
Stuttering  in  Sentence-Opening 

Many  are  incapable  of  starting  a  sen- 
tence without  meaningless  or  useless 
words.  They  have  generally  little  or  no 
pertinence  as  regards  the  subject,  but 
bubble  up  and  babble  out,  hiding  the 
writer's  thought  or  exposing  a  poorly 
hidden  vanity.  They  may  be  single 
words:  "Now,"  "but,"  "certainly," 
"well,"  "through,"  "only,"  "why," 
"lather,"  "moreover,"  "and." 

Others  are:  "To  be  sure,"  "I  would 
say  to  you,"  "for  my  part,"  "this,  you 
will  say,"  "I  now  propose"  (not  purpose), 
"as  a  matter  of  fact,"  "bearing  this  in 
mind,"  "in  the  first  place,"  "it  is  safe  to 
say,"  "it  has  already  been  pointed  out," 
and  so  forth,  and  so  again. 
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In  a  recent  book  on  literary  art  fullj/ 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  space  is 
thus  wasted,  and  in  some  magazine  arti- 
cles I  have  made  sure  that  it  was  over 
forty  percent. 

Sentence-Construction 

Barring  some  minor  exceptions,  Her- 
bert Spencer  long  ago  laid  down  the  true 
principles  of  English  sentence-building. 
It  is  a  pity  that  as  a  rule  both  our  best 
and  worst  writers  appear  to  have  missed 
his  contribution,  e.  g.,  "Three  out  of 
probably  every  four  of  the  so-called  deli- 
cate people." 

There  are  scores  of  illustrations  in  an 
article.  The  Real  Shakespeare  Problem, 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1917. 
Worse  than  the  topsy-turvey  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  of  the  sentences, 
this  article  is  the  best  illustration  I  have 
seen  of  advertising  the  vanity  of  the  au- 
tlior,  together  with  wasting  the  time  of 
the  reader,  the  printer,  the  paper-maker, 
etc.  Delete  the  verbiage  and  a  page  or 
two  would  contain  all  worth  printing. 
Magisteriality 

A  teacher  of  the  art  of  writing  gives 
as  the  best  rule  for  his  pupils  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Almost  always  prefer  the  concrete 
word  to  the  abstract. 

2.  Almost  always  prefer  the  direct 
word  to  the  circumlocution. 

3.  Generally  use  transitive  verbs,  etc. 

4.  Prefer  the  short  word  to  the  long. 

5.  Prefer  the  Saxon  to  the  Romance. 
These,  a:id  other  rules  commended  and 

commanded,  the  teacher  at  once  breaks 
into  smithereens  on  nearly  every  page 


of  his  book.  For  example,  he  cites  as  a 
perfect  model  of  style  a  sentence  of  192 
words;  "perpend  this";  "suppeditate  such 
fellows";  he  warns  against  "loose  discinct 
talk."  "In  learning  to  skate  (literally, 
literarially  ?)  they  do  not  cut  figures  be- 
fore practicing  loose  and  easy  propul- 
sion." He  repeats  "he  actually"  three 
times  in  five  lines,  adding,  "I  propose  to 
demonstrate  to  you  further,  in  a  minute 
or  so."  "It  certainly  was,"  and  many 
such  are  in  multitudes.  Amazing  frank- 
fiess  is,  "I  am  told  that  these  lectures 
are  criticised  as  tending  to  make  you 
conceited."  And  his  dazed  audience  did 
not  in  unision  shout:  "No!  No!  Quite  the 
other  way  about,  sir !" 

Use  of  the  Comma 

Under  Rules  for  Compositors  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press  decided:  The 
comma  separates  clauses,  phrases  and 
particles.  In  this  punctuation  of  its 
rule  it  umvarily  advises  the  omission  of 
the  comma  after  phrases.  But  under 
comm^,  Webster  says  it  is  "to  set  off 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  that  are  in- 
dependent, parenthetical,  or  apposition- 
ai."  Webster  also  quotes  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  It  is  plain  that,  indifference, 
cowardice  or  stupidity  has  a  different 
meaning  if  the  comma  is  placed  after 
"cowardice."  When  no  such  differences 
are  intended  the  comma  should  follow 
each  item,  whether  "ands"  or  "ors"  are 
used  or  omitted.  For  instance,  Wagner, 
Tchaikowsky,  Strauss,  and  Debussy; 
"Highballs  and  cocktails,  and  coffee  and 
tobacco  go  hand  in  hand  with  worsening 
health." 


What  Interests  People 

By  Hamilton  Craigie 


People  are  interested  chiefly  through 
their  imaginations,  and  there  is  no  single 
force  so  powerful  to  this  effect  as  the 
written  word. 

Since  the  first  story-teller  intrigued  the 
imaginations  of  his  hearers  by  stimulat- 
ing in  them  a  vicarious  interest  in  his 
mythical  characters,  kings  have  had  their 
professional  raconteurs,  and  common  men 
the  word  magicians  of  the  market-place. 


Later  came  the  broadside  and  the 
'  chap-book,  the  hand-bill  and  the  penny 
paper,  and,  by  a  natural  process  of  evolu- 
tion, the  modern  magazine,  which  today 
is  as  much  of  a  necessity — a  pabulum — 
as  the  food  we  eat  or  the  clothes  we  wear. 

Aside  from  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ma- 
terial, what  interests  people  most  is  the 
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vicarious  enjoyment  of  life  as  it  is  pre- 
sented of  fictional  characters,  who,  to 
the  reader,  are  real  and  vital  in  just  such 
degree  as  the  art  of  their  creator  endows 
them  with  vitality. 

There  is  no  single  instance  in  litera- 
ture which  so  completely  and  conclusively 
proves  my  point  as  that  memorable  oc- 
casion when  the  wizardry,  the  humanity, 
and  the  consummate  literary  art  of  a 
Dickens  touched  its  perihelion  when 
newsvendors  hawked  about  the  streets 
eagerly  sought  editions  of  a  London 
paper  with  cries  of:  "All  about  the  death 
of  Little  Nell!" 

To  the  people  whose  imaginations  had 
been  enchained  by  the  surpassing  story 
it  was  news  of  the  most  interesting  and 
vital  sort — for  the  moment  the  child  lived 
and  died,  humanly,  actually,  just  as  today 
we,  as  a  people,  are  moved  by  a  true 
story  from  the  news. 

But  if  fiction,  then,  is  the  greatest 
single  force  which  most  interests  us  to- 
day, asides  from  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, what  is  it — what  is  the  charm,  the 
touchstone  which  informs  it  with  this 
perennial  appeal? 

First  of  all,  then,  aside  from  the  story- 
quality,  through  the  subtle  alchemy  of 
which  we  visualize  ourselves  as  the  pro- 
tagonists of  drama,  in  the  pictured  heroes 
and  heroines  we  see  ourselves  treading 
the  boards  of  a  stage  which,  for  the 
nonce,  is  real — there  is  the  quality  of 
suspense,  the  element  of  mystery,  the 
presentment  of  puzzle  or  of  problem. 

Since  fiction,  then,  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  greatest  number,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  why  this  is  so — to  dis- 
sect -briefly,  as  it  were,  the  foi:'m  and 


figment  of  its  structure — to  see  the 
v/heels,  the  cogs,  the  underlying  principle 
upon  which  rests  the  tenuous  yet  very 
substantial  fabric  of  words  with  wings. 

The  philosopher's  stone  remains  un- 
discovered, the  fountain  of  youth  is  a 
forgotten  dream,  the  millennium  appears 
as  an  impossible  lucubration  of  fancy. 
And  yet,  today,  in  a  world  wrought  upon 
by  the  dark  and  brooding  miasma  of 
war,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  a  book — a 
magazine — and  if  what  we  read  is 
charged  with  the  magic  fluid  of  fascina- 
tion, we  enter  immediately  upon  a  new 
plane — a  carpet  of  dreams  which  car- 
ries us,  for  the  time,  into  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion of  peculiar  and  indubitable  charm. 

To  the  writer  the  wide  world  is  his 
public,  and  he  strives  to  interest  that 
public  by  a  carefully  calculated  sponta- 
neity of  suspense,  problem,  and  charac- 
terization. These  are  not  paradoxical 
ingredients,  for,  taken  together,  they 
constitute  the  essential  ingredient  of 
of  interest:  Suspense,  by  implication  of 
veiled  promise;  problem.,  by  challenge  to 
the  natural  curiosity  of  rnan;  and  charac- 
terization, by  the  subtle  yet  simple  ex- 
pedient of  suggestion  through  dialogue 
and  description. 

After  all,  we  are  most  interested  in  our 
dreams — we  could  see  ourselves  as  we 
Vv^'ould  like  to  be — as  we  can  shudder  vi- 
cariously with  the  Danish  king  whose 
traitor  conscience  flamed  into  life  at  the 
dramatic  visualization  of  his  crime. 
Thus  do  we  surrender  to  the  spell  of  the 
weaver  of  words,  whose  art  is  the  be- 
guiling sesame  to  a  world  as  real,  as 
actual — nay,  more — because  ideal — than 
that  prosaic  span  of  incident  and  environ- 
ment which  we  have  called  life. 


Writing  Of  ''Home 

By  Homer  Croy 


I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  something 
about  my  method  of  work,  for  there  is 
nothing  better  I  like  to  do  than  to  talk 
shop. 

For  twelve  years  I  tried  to  write  short 
stories,  keeping  it  up  when  things  looked 
pretty  discouraging,  but  I  made  a  failure 
of  it.    I  succeeded  in  selling  a  few  stor- 


ies to  the  lesser  magazines,  but  I  was 
never  able  to  go  over  with  the  more  im- 
portant publications.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
had  a  bitterer  day  than  when  I  realized 
one  day  quite  suddenly,  two  years  -ago, 
that  as  a  short  story  writer  I  was  a  fail- 
ure. I  can  go  to  the  exact  spot — a  little 
frame  house  in  the  Berkshires  where  I 
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was  eking  out .  a  living.  After  one  has 
centered  his  life  on  an  ambition  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  admit  that  he  hasn't  the 
qualities  to  succeed.  This  I  did,  and  from 
that  day  in  that  little  south  room  I  began 
molding  my  life  over. 

I  turned  aside  from  short  story  writ- 
ing, but  I  did  not  turn  aside  from  writing 
— that  was  too  much  a  part  of  my  breath 
and  being  for  me  to  do  that.  Instead,  I 
deflected  my  ambitions  in  another  direc- 
tion and  in  that  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  have  been  more  successful. 

In  short  stories  I  had  been  writing  with 
any  passing  fancy  as  a  background. 
Sometimes  the  scenes  were  laid  in  New 
York,  sometimes  in  the  zinc  mines  and 
sometimes  in  Egypt.  I  had  no  special 
field,  and  I  am  afraid  less  ability. 

"I'm  going  to  quit  trying  to  write  stor- 
ies to  sell,"  I  told  myself,  "and  write 
something  that  interests  me." 

With  that  I  went  back  to  my  old  home 
in  Missouri  for  material,  and  began  to 
write  of  things  I  knew  best.  Instead  of 
writing  of  chorus  girls  I  began  to  write 
of  schoolma'ms.  I  began  putting  in 
things  that  had  happened  to  me,  and  inci- 
dents that  had  happened  to  people  I 
knew.  I  wrote  of  boyhood  because  the 
impressions  of  youth  are  strongest,  and 
of  Missouri  because  I  knew  more  about 
Missouri  than  I  did  about  Fifth  Avenue. 
I  put  in  only  the  things  that  appealed  to 
me.  I  thought  of  no  editor  and  worried 
about  no  blue  pencil.  I  began  on  a  novel. 
I  had  to  write  slowly  because  I  had  to 
make  a  living  in  another  profession,  and 
I  wrote  the  way  I  wanted  to,  I  was  going 
to  try  something  the  way  I  wanted  to 
even  if  it  never  sold. 

When  the  manuscript  was  completed  I 
sent  it  to  Harper  &  Brothers  with  some 
vague  idea  of  beginning  at  the  top  and 


working  down.  Two  weeks  later  I  re- 
ceived word  to  call  at  the  office  and  thus 
walked  in  their  atmospheric  quarters  for 
the  first  time.  They  wanted  another 
chapter  added,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to 
the  pine  table  in  my  little  cubbyhole  I 
knew  how  the  chapter  would  be  written. 
The  book  was  accepted  a  few  days  later. 
Thus  it  was  after  I  had  made  a  failure  of 
short  stories  that  "Boone  Stop"  was 
written.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  listed  as  a 
best  seller. 

The  title  came  from  the  name  of  the 
town  where  the  action  takes  place — 
where  Daniel  Boone  once  stopped  on  one 
of  his  journeys  into  the  wilderness.  I 
know  Boone  Stop  but  I  don't  know  Broad- 
way. I  think  that  the  success  the  book 
has  met  has  been  due  to  that  fact. 

The  book  is  classified  as  humorous,  but 
whatever  humor  there  is  in  it  came  natur- 
ally. There  was  no  effort  to  have  it  so. 
Such  a  subject  as  boy  life  lends  itself 
naturally  to  fantastic  touches,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  humor  more 
than  does  any  latent  talent  on  the  part  of 
the  author. 

The  writing  of  "Boone  Stop"  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  public  has  taught  me 
that  the  best  literary  material  is  the  life 
one  knows  best.  I  am  thankful  that  my 
early  life  was  narrow  and  restricted.  I 
have  roamed  over  much  of  the  world 
since,  but  when  I  write  I  go  back  to  the 
life  that  made  the  strongest  impression 
on  me. 

I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent life— that  of  France — but  I 
doubt  if  I  ever  use  any  of  it  in  fiction. 
I  know  Missouri  better  than  I  do  France. 
I  know  every  knot-hole  in  the  sidewalks 
in  Boone  Stop — and  in  France  I  just 
barely  know  a  sidewalk  when  I  see  it ! 


Are  Women  Writers  Original? 

By  Alden  Carver  Naud 
They  stood  before  the  elevator  in  the 
Herald  building.  They  had  begun  their 
discussion  upstairs  and,  as  yet,  had 
reached  no  particular  decision  in  their 
controversy. 


"So  you  really  believe  women  who  write 
are  capable  of  originality!"  he  exclaimed 
in  amazem_ent, 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  she  replied  em- 
phatically. "Why  look  at  Marie  Corelli, 
Ella  Wheeler   " 
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'*0h,  pshaw,"  he  interrupted,  ''I'll  grant 
those  women  you  name  are  strong  and 
rather  capable  writers.  And  I'll  throw  m 
Ida  Tarbell  for  good  measure.  But  does 
their  style,  their  thought,  their  general 
effect  show  actual  originality  or  inventive 
genius  ?" 

"In  what  respect  are  they  defective 
along  these  lines?"  she  asked  frigidly. 

"Why,  it  isn't  in  a  woman  to  invent," 
he  asserted  positively.  "In  material 
things  they  .cannot  invent.  The  sewing 
machine  and  other  household  conveni- 
ences and  necessities  are  crystallized 
emanations  from  masculine  minds.  It 


remained  for  Thomas  A.  Edison  to  fling 
the  final  unanswerable  challenge  when  he 
invented  the  talking  machine!" 

The  man  drew  up  his  coat  collar  and 
prepared  to  "duck"  before  the  withering 
wrath  of  his  companion.  But  a  snort  of 
disgust  and  a  flutter  of  skirts  told  that 
at  least  one  woman  was  original — she 
had  permitted  him  to  have  the  last  word. 

Their  conversation  was  interesting  and 
impressive.  It  awakened  the  never- 
settled  ideas  of  argument  with  reference 
to  the  century  old  inquiry: 

Are  women  writers  original? 


Contemporary  Writers  and  Their  Work 

A  Series  of  Autobiographical  Letters 


169.  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  give  some 
general  account  of  the  writing  of  my 
first  book,  and  a  particular  account  of 
the  genesis  and  developement  of  the 
short  story  "Miss  Mink's  Soldier"  which 
appears  in  the  August  Century. 

To  answer  the  first  query  I  must 
hark  back  some  eighteen  years  to  the 
time  when  I  was  making  my  first  timid 
journeys  into  print,  and  encountering  all 
sorts  of  bogies  in  the  land  of  Technic. 
The  way  seemed  beset  with  dragons. 
Principles  of  Unity,  of  Mass,  of  Coher- 
ence challenged  every  paragraph,  and  an 
awful  old  bore  called  Point  of  View 
waved  me  back  from  every  pleasant  side 
lane  in  which  I  longed  to  wander.  I  was 
like  the  famous  centipede, 
"....who  was  happy  quite. 

Until  a  frog  in  fun 
Said  'Pray  v/hich  leg  comes  after  which?' 
This  raised  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch 
She  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch 
Considering  how  to  run." 

By  and  by  a  wise  old  editor  came  to 
m.y  rescue.  "As  soon  as  you  have  learned 
the  principles  of  good  writing,"  he  said, 
"you  want  to  forget  all  about  them.  The 
only  way  to  write  is  to  get  your  head 
full  of  steam  and  then  let  go." 

So  I  joyously  let  go,  and  for  the  first 
time  allowed  my  story  to  pour  out  as  it 
would,  not  thinking  at  all  of  the  bogies 


until  I  made  the  amazing  discovery  that 
they  had  turned  into  friends  and  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  help  me  reach 
m^y  destination. 

The  result  was  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch"  which  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted on  condition  that  I  add  a  chapter. 
One  maxim  to  which  I  had  clung  was 
that  art  was  largely  a  matter  of  elimina- 
tion so  I  had  no  trouble  in  furnishing 
that  extra  chapter.  In  fact  six  m.onths 
later  when  the  publishers  asked  for  a 
sequel,  I  found  that  I  had  sufficient 
material,  cut  from  the  first  book,  to 
write  "Lovey  Mary." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
young  writers  have  to  solve  is  the  learn- 
ing how  to  write  without  becoming  self- 
conscious.  Much  as  I  value  spontaneity 
and  originality,  I  believe  ':hat  for  all  as- 
pirants not  endowed  with  genius,  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  authorship.  Many 
brilliant  first  stories  are  written  by  peo- 
ple who  have  no  training,  but  it  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  good  work.  Just  as  a  builder 
must  have  his  definite  plan  and  know 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish  be- 
fore he  breaks  ground,  so  a  writer  shouia 
know  not  only  the  end  in  view  but  the 
method  of  obtaining  it,  before  putting 
pen  to  papeT. 

The  three  things  that  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion should  possess  are  a  love  and  com- 
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prehension  of  human  nature,  a  quick 
sense  for  a  situation,  and  the  power  of 
expression.  The  two  first  are  gifts  of 
the  gods,  but  the  last  can  be  acquired  or 
at  least  greatly  developed. 

The  suggestion  for  "Miss  Mink's  Sol- 
dier" came  to  me  through  a  young 
foreigner  whom  I  met  in  the  Base  Hospi- 
tal at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  where  1 
was  doing  Red  Cross  work.  Once  he 
captured  my  fancy  I  longed  to  get  him 
on  paper,  so  I  created  a  situation  in 
w^hich  he  was  to  play  the  leading  roll. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  introduced  my 
elderly,  humble  heroine  than  she  unex- 
pectedly assumed  the  center  of  the  stage- 
hand demanded  that  I  tell  the  whole  story 
'from  her  point  of  view.  So  being  a  well 
brought-up  author  who  never  disobeys 
her  characters,  I  dutifully  recast  the 
story,  made  my  beloved  Bowinski  take  a 
back  seat,  and  kept  the  spot  light  on 
Miss  Mink  from  beginning  to  end. 

One  difficulty  that  assails  old  writers 
as  well  as  young  ones  is  the  ending.  In 
playing  Providence  to  your  characters  ii 
is  such  a  temptation  to  be  good  to  them 
at  any  cost;  you  want  a  happy  ending, 
the  publishers  almost  demand  it,  the 
reading  public  clamor  for  it.  Yet  if  you 
are  bent  on  seeing  true,  and  tracing 
events  to  their  logical  conclusions,  you 
are  forced  only  too  often  to  end  on  the 
minor  note. 

When  I  was  writing  "Mr.  Opp,"  I 
tried  every  conceivable  method  of  rna- 
Idng  the  book  end  happily.  As  the  story 
grew  I  became  very  fond  of  my  'bom- 
bastic little  editor,  and  I  tried  to  forget 
that  I  had  started  out  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  failure.  It  v/as  no  use,  he  was 
born  to  fail  and  fail  he  did,  and  all  I 
could  do  was  to  see  that  he  met  his  fate 
with  a  gallantry  that  overcame  defeat. 

To  most  literary  aspirants  I  would 
give  Puck's  advice  to  young  men  about 
to  marry,  "Don't."  But  to  those  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  the  Muse,  who  are 
willing  to  serve  long  years  if  need  be  to 
win  her  favor,  I  say  "Go  to  with  a  will !" 
There  is  more  joy  over  one  manuscript 
accepted  than  sorrow  over  the  ninety  and 
nine  which  are  rejected. 


170.  George  J.  Wolf 

About  ten  years  ago  while  living  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  I  heard  the  story  of  an 
Alaskan  miner  who  offered  the  street 
railway  company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  a 
large  amount  of  money  if  he  would  be 
permitted  to  manage  the  business  for 
three  hours.  The  company  agreed, 
though  no  money  had  ^changed  hands, 
when  the  miner,  affected  by  drink,  dis- 
played his  hand.  He  declared  that  every- 
body in  Portland  would  walk  that  night. 
He  meant  to  stop  all  cars.  The  company 
never  closed  the  deal,  fearing  that  such 
a  violation  of  the  schedule  agreed  upon 
by  the  company  and  city  council  might 
cost  them  their  franchise. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  above 
is  true  but  it  formed  the  "germ"  for  my 
story,  "The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Win," 
(The  Green  Book  for  July  1918).  Was 
the  miner's  proposal  merely  a  whim  ? 
Was  he  used  as  a  tool  by  some  rival  to 
secure  the  cancellation  of  the  franchise  ? 

I  did  not  think  I  could  justify  my  act 
if  I  permitted  a  rival  company  to  gain  by 
this  bit  of  strategy  at  a  cost  to  the  hold- 
ing company,  therefore  I  hit  upon  a  plan 
that  would  leave  everybody  happy;  the 
rival  company  receiving  its  needs  with- 
out harming  the  other.  I  used  a  lawyer 
v/ithout  a  practice,  and  in  urgent  need  of 
one,  to  engineer  the  trick  because  I 
thought  it  would  afford  a  clearer  strug- 
gle. If  a  regular  right  of  way  man  had 
accomplished  the  thing  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  merely  performed  a  duty; 
there  w^ould  not  be  the  struggle  to  win. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  stories  I  have 
written  and  the  first  to  appear  in  print. 
It  was  accepted  on  its  eighth  trip  to 
editors. 

Necessity  caused  me  to  take  up  writ- 
ing, though  I  have  wanted  to  write  all 
my  life.  Seven  years  ago  I  came  to  New 
Mexico  to  battle  with  tuberculosis.  Three 
years  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  could  not  do  the  work  of  other  people 
and  get  well.  I  lost  sleep  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  make  a  living,  but  everything 
that  suggested  itself  fell  before  the  rules 
I  had  learned  I  must  follow.  Then  I 
thought  of  w^riting,  but  feared  that  lack 
of  school  education  would  bar  the  way.  I 
had  not  gotten  half  through  high  school 
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when  the  family  physician  ordered  me  to 
quit.  I  talked  it  over  with  my  wife,  who 
settled  the  matter  for  me.  "You  don't 
know  whether  you  can  write  unless  you 
try,"  she  argued,  and  the  next  day  I  went 
to  work.  For  months  at  a  time  I  have 
been  too  sick  to  write.  A  year  ago  I 
lapsed  into  the  second  stages,  and  had 
to  come  to  the  mountains  where  I  now 
live  twenty  miles  away  from  a  city,  li- 
brary or  other  opportunities  of  reference. 
My  wife  helps  me  with  my  work  by  typ- 
ing my  manuscripts,  but  mostly  by  criti- 
cising my  work.  I  found  a  course  in 
sht)rt-story  writing  with  a  reliable  cor- 
respondence school  a  great  help,  especi- 
ally in  technic.  I  believe  I  am  better 
fitted  to  write  realistic  stories  for  having 
waited  until  I  was  thirty  before  I  under- 
took the  work.  I  have  seen  the  world 
from  a  viewpoint  otherwise  unattainable. 
I  said  necessity  prompted  me  to  write. 
Well,  it  did.  But,  who  knows?  Perhaps 
I  would  have  taken  up  the  work  anyway. 
I  always  wanted  to. 

171.  E.  S.  Pladwell 

To  explain  the  various  steps  in  the 
concoction  of  a  story  calls  for  more  self- 
analysis  than  I  possess,  for  I  have  found 
that  when  one  has  a  broad  central  idea 
carefully  worked  out  in  his  mind  before 
starting  to  write,  the  various  episodes  of 
a  story  conceive  themselves.  The  broad 
idea  is  the  big  thing.  It  is  the  frame- 
work upon  which  the  rest  may  be  fitted. 

"No  Brains"  (Adventure  for  June 
1918)  was  started  for  me.  A  police  re- 
porter told  me  of  a  mystery  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  which  was  never  solved.  Some 
years  ago  the  fireman  and  brakeman  of  a 
passenger  train  disappeared  at  a  way 
station.  Neither  man  was  ever  seen 
again,  but  the  incinerated  buttons  of  the 
brakeman's  uniform  were  found  later  in 
the  firebox  of  the  engine. 

That  was  all  there  was  to  the  story. 
Yet  the  thing  had  a  fascination  for  me. 
The  riddle  was  such  that  unending  story 
possibilities  presented  themselves. 

The  real  story  was  palpably  a  grim 
and  grisly  tragedy;  therefore,  possibly 
from  contrariness,  I  decided  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  something  ridiculous.  The 
uniformed  brakeman  disappeared.  Why? 
Perhaps  he  might  have  trouble  at  home 


— a  nagging  wifes  making  life  intolerable 
for  him.  Men  do  strange  things  under 
such  a  spur,  so  in  the  story  I  decided  to 
have  him  burn  his  uniform  so  as  to  leave 
no  trace,  and  light  out  for  parts  unknown. 

But  the  fireman  also  disappeared. 
Why?  Perhaps  he  might  have  been 
chased  off  the  train.  By  whom?  Possi- 
bly by  the  brakeman,  for  some  fancied 
wrong.  He  didn't  think  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  act!  he  had  his  own 
fool  plans  to  follow. 

Naturally  a  murder  mystery  would 
start  ofiicials  to  working,  and  thus  I  have 
a  deputy  sheriff  arrive  in  time  to  wit- 
ness a  fight  between  brakeman  and  fire- 
man, each  taking  his  own  route  toward 
an  unexpected  meeting  in  a  shanty.  In* 
order  to  show  the  utter  futility  of 'that 
fool  brakeman's  plans,  I  aimed  to  end  the 
story  by  announcing  that  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  tried  so  hard  to  escape,  had 
filed  suit  for  divorce  anyhow.  By  intro- 
ducing a  sardonic  Division  Superintend- 
ent who  shows  up  all  the  flaws  in  the 
brakeman's  imbecile  actions,  I  was  able 
to  bring  the  story  to  its  proper  denou- 
ment. 

After  the  story  was  written  I  cast 
about  for  a  title.  Several  came  to  mind, 
but  one  seemed  pre-eminent.  "No 
Brains"  described  it. 

As  to  writing  in  general,  I  have  writ- 
ten stories  for  six  years,  in  such  time  as 
I  could  spare  from  newspaper  work. 
Until  last  year  I  never  sold  anything. 
Had  I  been  more  serious  about  story- 
selling  I  would  have  become  discouraged 
and  given  up;  but  to  me  it  was  perpetual 
amusement,  I  liked  to  write,  I  had  a  type- 
writer always  handy,  the  game  cost  me 
little,  and  I  enjoyed  the  constant  gamble. 

There  was  no  tooth-gritting  determina- 
tion in  my  case.  I  didn't  care  much 
whether  I  sold  a  story  or  not.  With  me 
the  whole  game  was  experimental,  like 
fishing.  I  enjoyed  my  own  stories,  and 
I  think  that  explains  it. 

I  found  editors  courteous  but  busy,  and 
always  willing  to  admit  that  if  you  have 
what  they  want  they  are  eager  to  buy. 

For  months  and  years,  I  repeat,  my 
stories  came  back  automatically,  but 
sometimes  a  busy  editor  would  favor  me 
with  a  quick,  penetrating  criticism,  and 
as  these  piled  up  I  began  to  realize  what 
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was  wanted.  My  failures  thus  helped  me 
wonderfully.  At  last  I  decided  for  myself 
a  definite  policy  and  since  then  I  have 
written  nine  stories.  Seven  sold  and  the 
two  that  did  not  sell  were  deviations  from 
that  policy. 

I  learned  it  was  hard  for  me-  to  write 
well  about  tea  parties,  drawing-rooms, 
dances,  business  entanglements,  sex,  col- 
lege youths,  love  affairs,  "eternal  trian- 
gles," Southern  romances,  or  thousands 
of  other  topics  which  attracted  other 
writers.  I  found  that  riots,  collisions, 
explosions,  battles  and  other  slam-bang 
topics  interested  me  more  because  action 
always  appealed  to  me.  Hence  I  em- 
barked on  a  policy  of  following  my  own 
bent.  The  seven  stories  I  sold  were  ac- 
tion stories.  A  "triangle"  yarn  and  a 
college-boy  effort  always  came  back. 

Altogether  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make  and  I  think  I  have  received  from 
editors  more  courtesy  than  some  of  my 
weird  early  efforts  warranted.  With  such 
assistance  and  pointers  as  have  been 
given  me  by  Arthur  S.  Hoffman  of  Ad- 
venture and  Robert  H.  Davis  of  Munsey's, 
I  feel  that  my  efforts  have  at  last  brought 
to  me  at  least  a  rudimentary  education  in 
the  art  of  writing  short  stories.  In  all 
I  have  learned  two  lessons  which  I  think 
apply  to  anyone  attempting  to  write: 
Keep  at  it  and  follow  your  natural  in- 
clinations. 

172.  Lowell  Otus  Reese 

The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  set  forth 
my  views  regarding  fiction  as  a  Job  and 
as  an  Art.  Therefore  I  beg  readers  to  re- 
member this  fact — that  I  was  asked  to 
do  it. 

As  a  job  I  like  fiction  writing  bully. 
There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  telling  yarns  and 
getting  paid  for  them  in  real  money;  a 
lot  of  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  one 
is  bringing  a  gleam  of  sunshine  into  the 
hearts  of  editors  who  are  kneeling  just 
,  outside  the  study  door,  waiting  for  a 
'  short  story.  In  this  way  one  can  be  a 
conscious  philanthropist  and  at  the  same 
time  buy  a  Liberty  Bond — provided  the 
gas  collector  doesn't  beat  patriotism  to 
it.  And  when  the  editors  aforementioned 
are  rolling  upon  the  ground,  biting  one 
another's  ears  and  struggling  bitterly  for 
possession  of  the  latest  masterpiece  of 


fiction,  I  remember  the  lean  years  and 
shed  tears  of  joy  that  it  is  not  my  ear 
that  is  getting  pinched. 

As  an  Art,  speaking  again  of  fiction 
writing,  I  grope,  I  am  not  an  artist. 
True,  my  hair  has  a  way  of  getting  long 
at  intervals;  but  I  attribute  this  to  the 
blood  of  my  Miami  Indian  ancestors,  who 
wore  their  hair  long  because  they  liked  to 
feel  it  tickle.  Somewhere  I  have  heard 
that  there  were  certain  rules  laid  down 
for  the  short  story  writer;  but  life  for 
me  has  been  one  thing  right  after  an- 
other and  I  haven't  had  time  to  learn 
the  rules. 

So  I  don't  pretend,  even  to  myself,  to 
write  according  to  any  known  system.  I 
respect  people  who  do  and  I  admire  their 
work.  But  I  must  be  honest;  and  being 
honest,  I  confess  that  I  write  stories  by 
ear — even  as  a  Missouri  fiddler  wrestles 
with  Art. 

I  have  a  system  of  my  own — yes.  But 
it  is  such  a  homely  one  that  I  fear  it 
would  not  do  other  people  any  good  to 
study  it.    This  is  it: 

I  am  making  certain  plans  looking  to  a 
deer  hunt.  I  break  the  news  to  my  dear 
wife.'  The  Little  Feller  favors  the  plans, 
for  she  is  an  enthusiastic  hunter  herself. 
But  she  suggests  that  before  the  hunt 
might  come  a  little  session  with  the  gas 
collector  aforesaid.  I  obey,  for  I  am  a 
wise  poilu  and  I  know  my  general. 

Whereupon  I  steal  into  my  den  and 
pick  a  quarrel  with  my  typewriter  and 
beat  it  up  most  scandalously.  Or  else  it 
beats  me.  When  the  trouble  is  over  we 
leave  it  to  the  editors  to  decide  the  issue. 

Speaking  of  editors — and  now  I  ap- 
proach a  serious  subject — I  have  found 
this  to  be  the  fact: 

Write  a  story  and  you  will  find  an  edi- 
tor who  will  be  interested  in  your  work. 
But  the  story  must  be  natural;  it  must  be 
yourself.  It  may  be  a  work  of  art  and 
conform  to  all  the  known  rules  of  fiction 
writing;  but  unless  it  is  a  story,  and  the 
kind  of  story  that  particular  editor  can 
use  in  his  business,  it  will  come  back. 
The  editor  will  be  broken-hearted  to  re- 
turn it — he  will  say  so,  on  a  neat  little 
printed  slip — but  it  will  come  back.  The 
editor,  bear  in  mind,  will  always  sacri- 
fice his  feelings  in  favor  of  his  maga- 
zine. 
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I  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  this 
game,  consequently  I  feel  like  a  shrink- 
ing violet  when  I  try  to  say  helping 
words;  but  I  have  learned  a  few  things, 
and  the  greatest  of  them  is  this: 

The  editor  is  human.  He  is  a  good 
fellow,  but  he  is  human.    He  wants  stuff 


for  humans  like  himself  to  read.  It  is  his 
business  to  know  what  will  interest  them. 
Therefore,  write  something  interesting — 
and  the  editor  will  not  always  look  about 
him  for  a  brick  at  the  mention  of  your 


"Said  By Written  By^^ 

This  is  a  department  of  opinion  and  quotation  from 
old  and  new  books  and  periodicals.  As  in  all  of  its 
departments  The  Editor  will  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  writers. 


J,  E.  Spingarn: 

Prose  and  Verse 

Nothing  could  more  completely  prove 
the  poverty  of  American  criticism,  its  de- 
pendence on  the  decayed  and  genteel  tra- 
ditions of  Victorian  England,  and  its 
hopeless  chaos  in  the  face  of  new  reali- 
ties of  art,  than  the  recent  discussions 
of  the  freer  forms  of  verse.  Both  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  verse  libre 
have  confined  themselves  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  narrow  tradition;  and  the  loud- 
est advocates  of  modernity  have  defend- 
ed their  taste  with  the  same  stale  plati- 
tudes as  its  foes.  It  is  only  because 
criticism  always  follows  in  this  timid  and 
baiting  way  the  new  paths  marked  by 
the  footsteps  of  poets,  that  we  need  not 
assume  it  to  be  a  national  trait  rather 
than  a  universal  failing. 

It  would  be  useless  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  these  outworn  arguments,  or  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  merely  ex- 
ternal history  of  these  freer  forms,  from 
the  days  when  Commodianus  was  accused 
of  playing  havoc  with  the  traditional 
music  of  the  Latin  hexameter.  But  one 
of  the  most  extraneous  arguments  must 
bo  dismissed  at  the  outset.  The  admirers 
of  vers  libres  have  praised  them  because 
they  are  "democratic,"  while  some  of 
their  enemJes  have  actually  found  fault 
with  them  because  they  are  "undemo- 
cratic," because  they  lack  the  regular 
beats  which  the  true  poetry  of  the  people 
has  always  employed  for  communal  ef- 
fort.   But  democracy  is  a  political  ideal. 


and  since  when  has  a  political  ideal  ac- 
quired the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
touchstone  for  poets?  Dante's  Roman 
Imperialism,  Shakespeare's  aristocracy, 
Carducci's  republicanism,  Shelley's  de- 
mocracy, all  proves  that  one  political 
ideal  is  as  good  as  another  as  material 
for  poetry,  and  that  the  problem  for 
criticism  to  attack  is  not  the  political 
ideals  of  the  poet  but  the  poetry  which 
he  has  made  out  of  them.  To  go  still 
farther,  and  to  make  politics  a  touchstone 
of  rhythm  and  metre,  is  to  leave  the 
world  of  criticism  and  to  enter  that  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  where  we  might  ex- 
pect the  talent  of  a  poet  to  be  tested  by 
his  opinions  on  the  canals  in  Mars,  or 
by  his  ability  to  eat  as  many  oysters  as 
the  Vv^alrus  and  the  Carpenter.  Only  in 
a  world  where  commas  are  Buddhist  and 
exclamation  points  Mohammedan  will  it 
be  reasonable  to  ask  whether  iambs  and 
trochees  are  democratic  or  the  reverse. 
How  can  poetry,  or  any  form  in  which 
it  expresses  itself,  whose  very  right  to 
existence  depends  on  its  life,  its  reality, 
its  imaginative  power,  be  judged  by  a 
mere  abstraction?  It  is  the  ever  recur- 
ring malady  of  critics, — to  formulate  new 
abstractions  on  the  basis  of  a  dead  art, 
and  to  "wish  them"  on  the  artists  of  a 
day  still  living. 

No,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  ever 
changing  forms  of  art,  we  must  subdue 
our  minds  to  every  new  expression,  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  rise  above  it,  and  ex- 
plain, in  ever  new  and  changing  synthe- 
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ses,  its  real  meaning  and  the  secret  of  its 
power.  The  direction  which  this  new 
synthesis  must  take  in  the  case  of  vers 
libres  may  best  be  understood  after  an- 
alyzing and  explaining  some  older  and 
outworn  ones. 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago  the  ques- 
tion of  relationship  of  poetry  and  prose 
was  opened  for  discussion  by  the-  Greeks, 
and  the  problem,  as  they  stated  it,  is  still 
agitating  the  minds  of  men  today.  The 
weightiest  of  Greek  arguments  amounts 
to  this:  that  the  test  of  poetry  is  not  the 
use  of  prose  or  verse,  but  imaginative 
power,  for  if  metre  were  the  real  test,  a 
rhymed  treatise  on  law  or  medicine  would 
be  poetry  and  a  tragedy  in  prose  would 
not.  This  is  Aristotle's  thesis,  and  no 
critic  or  thinker  in  these  two  thousand 
years  has  been  able  to  reason  it  away. 
But  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors through  the  centuries  has  ever 
doubted  the  separate  existence  of  prose 
and  verse;  those  whp  admit  his  argument 
and  those  who  deny  it  alike  agree  in  con- 
ceiving of  prose  and  verse  as  separate 
and  distinct  entities,  each  with  its  own 
characteristics  and  its  own  life.  Poetry 
and  verse  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
terms  for  them,  but  for  all  of  them  prose 
and  verse  are  different  and  distinct.  But 
are  prose  and  verse  different  and  dis- 
tinct? Modern  thinking  has  something 
new  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  something 
that  leads  us  to  a  new  attitude  toward 
the  whole  question  of  versification. 

It  is  always  safest  to  attack  a  problem 
first  on  its  most  external  and  superficial 
side;  and  so  we  may  begin  by  examining 
some  examples  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
rhythm  in  human  speech.  Here  is  a 
couplet  from  Pope's  early  Pastorals: 

"Let  vernal  airs  through  osiers  play, 

And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  lay." 

Regularity  in  rhythm  could  hardly  go 
farther;  there  is  an  almost  mathematical 
succession  of  beats  or  accents.  But  in 
these  lines  in  a  blank  verse  play  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  there  is  less  regu- 
larity: 

"I'll  look  thee  out  a  knight  shall  make 

thee  a  lady  too, 
A  lusty  knight,  and  one  that  shall  be 

ruled  by  thee; 


And  add  to  these,  I'll  make  'em  good.  No 
mincing. 

No  ducking  out  of  nicety,  good  lady. 
But  do  it  home." 

We  can  follow  the  faint  shadow  of  regu- 
lar metre  through  these  lines,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  follow  the  accepted  con- 
ception of  blank  verse.  The  Spoon  River 
Anthology  goes  a  step  farther: 

"Over  and  over  they  used  to  ask  me, 
While  buying  the  wine  or  the  beer. 
In  Peoria  first,  and  later  in  Chicago, 
Denver,  Frisco,  New  York,  wherever  I 
lived, 

How  I  happened  to  live  the  life. 
And  what  was  the  start  of  it." 

Some  haunting  sense  of  metre  is  here 
too,  not  the  regular  succession  of  classi- 
cal tradition,  but  still  some  pattern  of 
music  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  that  we 
can  search  for  and  discover.  Shall  we 
say  that  there  is  no  sense  of  regular 
rhythm,  fainter  but  still  present,  in  this 
passage  from  De  Quincey's  prose: 
"The  case  |  was  the  same  |  precisely  |  as 
when  I  Ricardo  announced  |  beforehand  | 
that  we  should  neglect  |  the  variations  | 
in  the  value  |  of  money.  |  What  could 
be  I  the  use  |  of  stating  |  every  proposi- 
tion I  as  to  price  |  three  times  over;  | 
first,  I  in  the  contingency  |  of  money  | 
remaining  |  stationary;  |  secondly,  |  in 
the  contingency  |  of  its  rising;  |  thirdly,  j 
in  the  contingency  |  of  its  falling?  | 
Such  I  an  eternal  fugue  )  of  iterations,  | 
such  I  a  Welsh  triad  of  cases,  |  would 
treble  |  the  labor  |  of  writer  |  and 
reader,  |  without  doing  |  the  slightest  | 
service  |  to  either.  |" 

These  four  examples  illustrate,  as  well 
perhaps  as  a  thousand,  the  variations  and 
gradations  of  rhythm  used  by  men  in 
in  expressing  their  thoughts.  They  differ 
in  the  degree  of  their  regularity  of 
rhythm,  but  there  is  no  place  where  we 
can  sharply  divide  them  in  respect  to 
their  essential  nature,  and  say  that  here 
verse  ends  and  here  prose  begins.  All 
we  can  say  is  that^  out  of  the  infinite 
variations  of  rhythm,  we  may  conveni- 
ently classify  the  more  irregular  as  prose 
and  the  more  regular  as  verse. 
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We  may  go  still  further  and  take  two 
lines  in  which  two  poets  appear  to  aim  at 
the  same  succession  of  beats  or  accents, 
— where  they  have  apparently  used  the 
same  "metre."  Compare  this  line  of 
Shakespeare : 

"In  his  study  of  imagination" 
with  this  of  Milton: 

"Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens, 

and  shades  of  death." 
In  theory  these  lines  conform  to  the 
same  metrical  arrangement.  Both  are  in 
blank  verse,  with  the  same  traditional 
succession  of  five  accented  feet;  yet  who 
can  fail  to  see  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  as  widely  as  Pope's  verse  from 
DeQuincey's  prose  ?  But  we  need  not  go 
to  two  different  poets;  if  we  take  any 
two  succeeding  lines  from  the  same  poet, 
in  the  same  poem,  and  in  what  would  be 
conventionally  called  the  same  metre, 
though  the  difference  may  not  be  so 
striking,  we  are  forced  to  the  same 
conclusion: 

"Thy  rare  gold  ring  of  verse  (the  poet 
praised) 

Linking  our  England  to  his  Italy." 

So  that  not  only  is  there  no  sharp 
line  dividing  prose  and  verse,  but  what- 
ever distinction  exists  between  words  in 
metre  and  words  without  it  exists  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  between  verses  writ- 
ten in  the  same  metre. 

But  the  problem  is,  after  all,  far  more 
fundamental  than  that.  It  has  been 
touched  only  on  its  most  external,  indeed 
on  a  wholly  negligible  side,  and  the  ques- 
tions that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter  have  not  yet  been  asked:  In  what 
sense  can  we  say  that  these  verses  writ- 
ten in  the  same  metre, — the  four  just 
quoted,  or  any  others  that  might  possi- 
bly be  quoted, — have  anything  in  com- 
mon merely  because  there  is  a  somewhat 
similar  succession  of  syllables  and  ac- 
cents? In  what  sense  does  this  purely 
external  resemblance  help  to  explain 
their  music,  their  meaning,  or  their 
power?  When  we  are  concerned  with 
this  external  resemblance,  however  great 
we  may  admit  this  resemblance  to  be,  are 
we  not  occupied  with  quite  another  prob- 
lem than  the  one  which  is  the  real  con- 
cern of  criticism,  the   problem  of  the 


special  and  unique  quality  of  a  poet's 
work  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  is  to  lift 
the  discussion  out  of  the  arid  field  of 
versification  into  the  realm  where  it 
rightly  belongs,  that  of  aesthetic  criticism 
and  aethetic  thought.  This  is  where  the 
discussion  has  of  late  been  lifted  by  a 
group  of  modern  thinkers,  and  this  is 
where  it  must  hereafter  remain.  For 
they  have  made  clear  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  mechanical  whirr 
of  machinery,  or  the  ticking  of  a  clock, 
and  the  inner  or  spiritual  rhythm  of  hu- 
man speech.  They  have  made  clear  that 
only  physical  things  can  be  measured, 
and  that  what  can  be  so  measured  in  a 
poet's  verse,  or  in  any  work  of  art,  is 
without  artistic  value,  and  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  for  all  true  criti- 
cism. They  have  made  it  clear,  in  a 
word,  that  rhythm*  and  metre  must  be  re- 
garded as  ^sthetically  indentical  with 
style,  as  style  is  identical  with  artistic 
form,  and  form  in  its  turn  is  the  work 
of  art  in  its  spiritual  and  indivisible  self. 
Only  those  vv^ho  regard  style,  or  form,  as 
something  that  can  be  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from,  a  work  of  art,  will  ever 
again  conceive  the  metre  as  something 
separate  from  the  life  of  the  poem  itself, 
as  a  poet's  dainty  trills  of  coloratura 
instead  of  the  music  of  his  whole  manner 
of  being. 

Yet  poetry  is  not  unlike  all  the  other 
facts  of  life;  it  is  possible  to  approach 
it  from  many  angles,  to  study  it  from 
many  points  of  view.  You  love  a  friend; 
you  admire  his  charm  of  manner,  his 
frankness  or  his  courtesy,  his  honor  or 
honesty,  his  intelligence,  his  taste,  his 
buoyant  spirits,  his  handsome  face,  even 
his  glowing  health;  but  ultimately  you 
love  him  for  the  personality  that  makes 
him  himself,  the  personality  that  is  com- 
pounded of  all  these  qualities  yet  is  inde- 
pendent of  them  all.  But  you  recognize 
that  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  consider 
him  in  any  one  of  these  ways  by  itself, 
and  even  in  others.  He  is  a  human 
being,  and  the  anatomist  or  physiologist 
can  tell  you  secrets  of  his  bones  and 
blood  that  are  hidden  from  you.  You  do 
not  doubt  the  value  of  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology, in  its  own  field,  when  you  say  that 
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it  can  tell  you  nothing  to  explain  why 
you  loved  this  particular  friend  so  natur- 
ally and  so  well. 

Poetry,  too,  can  be  studied  as  a  dead 
thing  no  less  than  as  a  living  and  breath- 
ing power.  The  words  and  syllables  of 
which  it  is  compounded  may  be  counted, 
tabulated,  and  analyzed;  the  succession 
of  its  external  accents  may  be  enumerat- 
ed and  compared;  the  history  of  each 
word  traced  back  to  some  ancient  source. 
Etymology,  versification,  syntax  are  re- 
spectable sciences,  and  have  their  proper 
place  in  the  wide  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge. They  are  the  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology of  poetry.  But  they  do  not  help 
us  to  understand  that  the  secret  of  poetic 
power  is  independent  of  accidental  and 
external  resemblances.  The  fact  that 
two  lines  have  the  same  external  succes- 
sion of  beats  or  accents,  conform  or  do 
not  conform  to  the  same  "metre,"  follow 
or  do  not  follow  some  traditional  system 
of  versification,  tells  us  no  more  about 
their  intrinsic  quality  as  poetry  than  the 
fact  that  two  men  have  the  same  bones 
or  the  same  lymphatic  system  tells  us 
about  their  special  qualities  as  statesmen, 
as  friends,  or  as  men. 

What  is  true  of  metre  is  also  sestheti- 
cally  true  of  language  itself.  To  speak 
of  "learning  a  language"  is  to  risk  the 
danger  of  the  same  confusion,  for  we  do 
not  learn  language,  we  learn  how  to 
create  it.  That  is  why  it  is  so  wide  of 
the  mark  to  explain  English  words  in 
terms  of  their  continental  antecedents,  or 
to  justify  modern  slang  on  the  ground  of 
its  similarity  to  some  foreign  or  classical 
usage.  It  has  recently  been  urged,  for 
example,  that  "to  sail  into  a  man"  is  a 
vivid  and  powerful  phrase,  because  (of 
all  reasons!)  the  Latinism  "to  inveigh 
against  a  man"  means  the  same  thing. 
But  the  Latinism  in  this  case  helps  to  ex- 
^Dlain  the  English  phrase  as  much  as  the 
ijisinterred  skeleton  of  a  thirteenth  cen- 
•lury  English  yeoman  helps  to  explain  the 
personality  of  John  Masefield.  To  deal 
with  abstract  classifications  instead  of 
artistic  realities, — versification  instead  of 
poetry,  grammar  instead  of  language, 
technique  instead  of  painting, — is  to  con- 
fuse form  as  concrete  expression  with 
form  as  an  ornament  or  a  dead  husk. 


The  essential  truth,  then,  is  this, — that 
poets  are  forever  creating  new  rhythms, 
not  reproducing  old  ones,  a  feat  only  pos- 
sible for  the  phonograph.  It  will  always 
be  convenient  and  proper  to  identify  and 
classify  the  new  rhythms  by  their  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  old  ones;  and  so 
we  shall  continue  to  speak  of  "anapaests," 
"trochees,"  "heroic  couplets,"  or  "blank 
verse,"  at  least  until  better  terms  are  in- 
vented, just  as  we  speak  of  tall  men  and 
short  men,  large  books  and  small  books, 
without  assuming  that  the  adjectives  im- 
ply fundamental  distinctions  of  quality 
or  character.  But  a  classification  intend- 
ed merely  for  convenience  can  never 
furnish  a  vital  basis  for  criticism;  and  for 
criticism  the  question  of  versification,  as 
something  separate  from  the  inner  tex- 
ture or  poetry,  simply  does  not  exist. — 
From  "Creative  Criticism,"  published  and 
copyrighted  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  • 
Cecil  B.  De  Milie: 

The  "Thought"  Picture  Play 

What  is  the  thought  picture  ?  It  is  the 
picture  wherein  brains  take  the  place  of 
pure  mechanism,  the  picture  which  has  a 
psychological  appeal;  the  one  that  gets 
awaV  from  the  beaten  paths,  that  takes 
the  spectator  out  of  himself,  that  is  con- 
vincing because  it  is  like  life.  And  here 
is  a  rock  whereon  so  many  producers, 
scenarioists,  and  directors  split.  Real- 
ism, so  called,  is  not  inevitably  life.  Just 
because  a  man  knocks  another  down  and 
chews  his  ear  it  is  not  necessarily  an  ex- 
ample of  life.  True,  people  do  these 
things,  but  unless  there  is  sufficient  mo- 
tive behind  the  act  the  thing  is  unlifelike. 
How  many  times  have  you  seen  a  picture 
built  around  a  fight?  Convenient  situa- 
tions led  up  to  the  imbroglio  by  a  co- 
incidental route  and  then — the  fight  was 
on!  For  your  dime  or  quarter  you  got 
a  good  scrap,  maybe.  And  you  tried  to 
make  yourself  believe  you  were  satis- 
fied, but  there  was  something  lacking. 
You  asked  if  this  was  realism  after  all. 

Nov/  suppose  that  fight  had  been  the 
logical  and  definite  and  inevitable  out- 
come of  a  really  convincing  series  of 
events — so  deftly  woven  that  they 
seemed  absolutely  natural  and  unavoid- 
able— the  result  would  have  been  that 
you  would  have  left  the   theater  fully 
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satisfied;  you  would  have  lived  the  story 
with  its  actors  and  gone  forth  with  the 
conviction  that  the  front  wall  of  some 
one's  private  home  had  been  taken  down 
so  that  you  might  see  the  happenings 
within.  In  short,  it  would  have  been  a 
realistic  picture.  It  would  have  demand- 
ed thought  in  its  creation. 

Suppose  that  a  love  incident  is  the  big 
moment  in  a  film.  Consider  the  pictures 
you  have  witnessed.  In  how  many  has 
the   love   been   dragged    in    by  main 


strength  and  awkwardness  ?  People  have 
gotten  out  of  the  way  so  the  lovers 
might  have  a  chance  to  be  together. 
The  poor  little  unfortunate  god  of  the  ^ 
soft  passion  has  lost  most  of  his  wing  f 
feathers  by  the  time  the  picture  makers 
have  finished  with  him.  But  if  the  love 
had  been  the  result  of  a  really  compel- 
ling chain  of  events,  a  series  of  circum- 
stances from  which  there  could  have  been 
no  logical  escape,  you  would  have  been 
satisfied. — The  New  York  Times. 


The  Experience  Exchange 

A  Give-and-Take-Department--Do  Your  Share 


E.  G.  P.  writes: 

Macon,  (Ga.)  Daily  Telegraph  buys  no 
verse  save  that  written  by  its  staff  poet. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  writes  that  it 
prefers  stories  that  run  from  five  lo 
eight  thousand  words  in  length. 

Mss.  sent  to  Live  Stories  are  examined 
at  the  same  time  for  Snappy  Stories. 

A  letter  addressed    to    Civil  Service 
Magazine,  New  York,  was    returned  to 
v/riter.  f 
T.  L.  H.  writes: 

American  Khakiland  writes:  "This 
material  is  very  good  and  we  woukf  be 
delighted  to  use  it  in  American  Khaki- 
land. The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  being  a  military  magazine,  we  are 
having  such  a  lot  of  poems  contributed 
that  we  are  not  in  position  to  pay  for  this 
class  of  material  at  the  present  time." 
The  material  consisted  of  humorouL^ 
poems  and  jokes  upon  suitable  topics.  I 
enclosed  a  dime  for  a  sample  copy,  but 
haven't  yet  received  it,  though  I  wrote, 
after  two  months,  asking  for  a  decision 
on  manuscripts  and  mentioning  that  I 
had  enclosed  money  for  sample  copy. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  American 
Wine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Akron 
Wine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland-Akron 
quests  for  sample  copies  of  their  house 
organs. 

Presbyterian  Advance,  Nashville, 
Tenn,  acknowledged  receipt  of  two  little 
tot  stories,  thanked  me  for  them  and 
hoped  they  would  prove  available,  but 
made  no  mention  of  their  intention  to 


render  a  decision  some  sweet  day,  or  to 
pay  if  they  used  the  material.  To  avoid 
misunderstanding,  as  some  church  papers 
do  not  pay  for  material,  I  wrote  the  edi- 
tor, saying  that  he  might  hold  the 
material  as  long  as  was  necessary,  but 
if  used,  payment  would  be  expected.  The 
stories  came  back  with  word  that  the 
manuscripts  were  being  returned  v/ithout 
examination.  Isn't  it  awful  for  a  man  to 
want  pay  for  his  labor? 

Four  cents,  mailed  to  the  Screen  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  263  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York, 
with  a  request  for  a  sample  copy  of  their 
rnagazine,  "Screen  and  Stage" — I  think 
that  is  the  name  of  it — elicited  a  demand 
for  an  additional  6c.  They  didn't  get  it; 
I  did  not  get  the  magazine,  and  they  kept 
my  four  cents. 

Air  Travel,  the  new  aeronautical 
magazine,  mentioned  in  The  Editor 
last  summer,  neither  sent  sample  copy 
nor  explained;  just  appropriated  my 
stamps. 

When  I  know  what  the  price  ot 
magazine  is,  I  generally  send  that  a- 
mount.    With  new  magazines,  price  un- 
known, I  do  not,  now,  send  much,   I  greAV 
tired  of  sending  ten  cents  or  fifteen  centag- 
for  magazines,  only  to  learn  that  the;^ 
were  mere  pamphlets  with    a    nominal  ' 
price  of  perhaps  five  cents  and  an  actual 
v/orth  of  less  than  nothing. 

Two  articles  in  The  Editor  for  May 
19th,  1917,  confused  me  by  their  seem- 
ing contradiction.  On  page  442,  G.  Glen- 
wood  Clark  says:  "The  complication, 
though  absolutely  necessary  to  the  plot, 
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need  not  be  elaborate  or  ^complex."  On 
page  445,  Robert  Saunders  Dowst  says: 
"It  should  be  apparent  at  a  glance  that 
complication  is  not  a  necessary  element 
of  a  plot,  as  Poe  has  pointed  out."  Which 
statement  is  correct?  Did  I  misread  or 
misunderstand,  in  some  way?  (Editors 
Note:  The  conflction  is  one  of  degree. 
Complication  is  not  a  necessary  element 
of  plot;  the  only  necessity  in  any  story 
is  an  idea  to  intrigue,  to  interest,  the 
reader.  But  complication  in  the  '  sense 
used  by  Mr.  Clark,  is  part  of  every  story 
idea  strong  enough  to  interest  readers). 

A  printed  rejection  slip  from  Modern 
Priscilla,  Boston,  received  March  8,  1918, 
says:  "We  are  not  publishing  stories  at 
the  present  time." 

The  Kalamazoo  Pants  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  does  not  buy  material  for  its 
house  organ,  ''A  Pant  Or  Two." 

"Chase  'Em"  the  house  organ  of  the 
Chase  Motor  Truck  Co.,  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Munsey's,  says  that  there 
is  so  much  gloom  in  the  world  just  now, 
that  he  wants  cheerful  stories.  (And  my 
story  had  a  "happy  ending,"  too!) 

In  reply  to  the  article,  "Am  I  A 
Failure?"  I  want  to  submit  the  follov/- 
ing  diagnosis: 

The  letter  reveals  many  things,  chief 
among  them,  the  egotism  that,  combined 
v/ith  an  original  mind  and  personal 
magnetism,  makes  for  a  distinctive  per- 
sonality, a  writer's  biggest  asset. 

I  should  say  that  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars,  fame,  and  honors,  her  ten  year's 
work  is  probably  a  failure,  but  that  liei 
potentialities  are  immeasurable.  A  sale 
of  the  play  alone,  for  instance,  could  land 
her  where  Miss  Mayo  landed  with  one 
bound  after  the  production  of  "Baby 
Mine."  She  is  versatile,  having  turned 
out  samples  of  everything,  verse,  plays, 
articles,  long  and  short  fiction,  editorial 

I^vork,  etc.,  and  must  have  had  wonderful 
chances  to  gather  material  and  bits  of 
knowledge  to  incorporate  in  her  work. 

But  she  says  that  she  is  lazy,  and  un- 
less she  is  a  real  genius,  or  someone  else 
pushes  her,  she  isn't  likely  to  "get  by"  in 
these  piping  times.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  industry,  and  the  kind  that  works  a 
certain  amount  each  day,  rain  or  shine. 


ideas  or  nobody  home  upstairs,  isn't  al- 
ways the  best  kind;  but  the  sort  that 
never  loses  a  chance  to  push  its  own 
ends,  always  sees  and  uses  what  the 
other  fellow  misses,  won't  take  "no,"  but 
is  diplomatic  about  it,  is  going  to  succeed 
in  the  long  run!  It  takes  a  lot  of  "pep" 
to  put  over  any  new  article  upon  the  pub- 
lic, from  a  dental  paste  to  a  new  plot 
twist. 

The  writer's  disinclination  to  manual 
labor  should  not  cause  her  uneasiness; 
we  are  all  thus,  at  least  all  of  us  who 
are  natural.  I  know  a  perfectly  good 
writer  appearing  in  the  Post  and  Every- 
body's, etc.,  who  writes  at  night  and 
doesn't  get  up  till  noon,  and  wifie  has 
a  ton  load  of  cigarette  stubs  to  cart  out 
every  day.  The  hardest  manual  laboi 
that  he  performs  is  supporting  said  stubs 
from  a  lax  lower  lip.  If  she  is  wonder- 
fully gifted  probably  someone  will  "dis- 
cover" her.  If  not,  she  will  have  to  emu- 
late the  Jewish  salesman,  who  visited  a 
certain  office  every  day  for  weeks,  try- 
ing to  sell  its  occupant  an  insurance 
policy.  Finally,  argument  being  of  no 
avail,  the  Jevv^ish  salesmen  found  himseif 
most  forcibly  ejected  down  a  flight  or 
two  of  stairs.  The  beseiged  was  rubbing 
his  hands  and  congratulating  himself  up- 
on the  riddance  when  the  door  opened 
and  his  Jev,7ish  friend  walked  in  with 
coat  torn  and  dusty  and  nose  bloody. 
But  he  said  coaxingiy,  "Now,  let's  cut  out 
this  foolishness,  and  get  dovv^n  to  biss- 
ness."  He  sold  the  man  a  policy.  And 
that's  the  spirit  that  sells  Mss. 


For  just  as  morality  consists  not  in 
doing  this  or  that,  but  rather  the  Vs'ay  in 
which  an  act  is  done,  and  the  spirit  of  it, 
S('  Beauty  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  drawl- 
ing of  great  subjects,  but  in  the  way  in 
Yv^hich  any  subject,  however  humble,  is 
drawn;  a  sprig  of  wild  blackberry,  by 
Leonardo,  a  straw^berry  plant  in  the 
foreground  of  Cima's  picture,  the  way- 
side grasses  of  Duerer's  drawings,  are 
beautiful  by  the  same  token  as  in  the 
"Birth  of  Venus"  or  the  "Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine."— Ralph  Radcliffe-White- 
head. 
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The  Literary  Market 

There  is  a  place  somewhere  for  every 
good  manuscript — The  Editor. 


In  this  department  THE  EDITOR  aims  to  give 
twice  each  month  news  of  the  literary  market 
that  interests  and  aids  writers  with  jnanuscripts' 
for  sale.  A  publisher's  claim,  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  truth  a  little,  or  a  contributed  note, 
incorrect  through  ignorance,  occasionally  creeps  in 
because  there  is  no  time  to  verify  it  before  going 
to  press.  For  this  reason  THE  EDITOR  cannot 
be  responsible  for  any  misstatements ;  it  would 
strongly  urge  writers  to  study  each  new  magazine 
before  submitting  manuscripts.  A  study  of  a 
pi,blication  offers  a  surer  criterion  than  all  the 
statements    in    the     world.     Whenever  possible 


statements  are  taken  verbatim  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  editors  of  the  publications  con- 
cerned. 

Writers  are  asked  to  remember  that  this  la 
primarily  a  news  department,  supplementary  to 
"1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  There  are 
some  4,000  markets  for  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  ; 
obviously  a  large  volume  like  "1001  Places  to  Sen 
Manuscripts"  is  required  to  give  information  of 
all  these  markets.  The  writer  who  consults  "1001 
Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  and  takes  note  of 
the  changes  among  the  items  in  this  department 
is  certain  to  be  well  informed  at  all  times. 


Veterinary  Notes,  a  quarterly,  appear- 
ing in  March,  June,  September  and  De- 
cember, "a  journal  of  practical  thera- 
peutics for  the  veterinarian,"  is  pub- 
lished by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  "It  would  please  us  to  receive 
short  practical  communications  on  veter- 
inary therapeutics  for  the  Notes.  While 
we  should  prefer  to  have  such  letters  de- 
tail the  practitioner's  experience  with  our 
products,  we  shall  welcome  anything  of  a 
helpful  and  useful  nature." 

Billboard,  25  Opera  Place,  Cincinnati, 
0.,  has  notified  its  paid  correspondents 
throughout  the  country  that  for  the  pres- 
ent it  finds  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
payment  for  the  usual  news  items  for 
which  it  has  been  paying  $5  per  column, 
agate  measure. 

Jeweler  Circular,  11  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  paper  and  the  necessity  of 
cutting  down  on  our  news  service  we  have 
had  to  cut  into  your  copy  quite  heavily. 
However,  in  order  that  you  may  loose 
nothing  by  it  we  have  increased  your 
rate  of  compensation  83  per  cent.,  which 
we  feel  will  more  than  cover  any  loss 
sustained  by  you  under  the  new  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  wish  small  personal 
items.  Let  your  items  be  devoted  purely 
to  changes  in  firms  or  notes  of  interest 
from  a  business  standpoint.   We  are  just 


as  anxious  as  ever  to  get  the  real  news 
of  the  trade  and  to  give  as  full  space  to 
any  occurrence  of  importance,  and  the 
earlier  the  matter  is  received  the  more 
space  it  can  be  given." 

The  Universal  Film  Manufacturing 
Company,  Universal  City,  Calif.,  again 
wishes  to  call  writers'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  using  no  short  reel 
material  at  the  present  time.  All  stories 
should  contain  enough  action  for  five 
reels.  There  is  one  exception  to  the 
above  rule — the  Lyons-Moran  comedies. 
While  Lyons  and  Moran  handle  most  of 
their  own  scripts,  Universal  will  read 
and  buy  suitable  one-reel  comedies  for 
their  use.  Stories  must  contain  a  double 
male  lead — not  a  dual  role  lead — but  two 
leading  male  characters,  to  be  played, 
of  course,  by  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr.  Moran. 
Edith  Roberts,  formerly  leading  woman 
for  Lyons  and  Moran,  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  featured  big  U  players,  and 
5-reel  eomedy-dramas  or  farce-comedy- 
dramas  are  desired  for  her  use.  Univer- 
sal also  needs  comedy-dramas  for  Carmel( 
Myers,  as  well  as  Monroe  Salisbury. 
Stories  of  Monroe  Salisbury  must  be 
"outdoor  stuff,"  and  strong  Indian,  etc., 
half-breed  parts  are  preferred. 

Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  wants  good  original  photo- 
plays (synopsis  form  only)  or  published 
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short  stories  with  photoplay  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  Bert  Lytell,  and  May 
Allison. 

Triangle  Film  Company,  Culver  City, 
■  Jbalif.,  wants  material  for  Taylor  Holmes, 
and  Olive  Thomas. 

The  Christie  Film  Company,  Sunset 
and  Gower  Streets,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  is 
still  in  the  market  for  high-class  two 
reel  comedy  stories  and  scenarios. 
"Youth  and  beauty"  is  Mr.  Christie's 
watchword,  and  polite  or  "parlor"  come- 
dies are  desired. 

The  Harold  Lockwood  branch  of  Metro, 
formerly  of  1025  Lillian  Way,  Hollywood, 
and  more  recently  of  1329  Gordon  Street, 
Hollywood,  has  closed  down  temporarily. 
Jack  Clymer,  former  scenario  editor  for 
Mr.  Lockwood  has  gone  to  the  Universal 
Film  Company  at  Universal  City. 

"The  Bureau  of  Education,  War  Worlf 
Extension,  is  conducting  a  campaign 
with  this  object:  To  unite  all  races  in 
America  to  win  this  war.  We  are  issuing 
releases  and  supplying  special  articles  on 
the  subject  of  Americanization  to  maga- 
zines, class  publications,  newspapers  and 
the  foreign  language  press.  Such  matter 
is  of  a  patriotic  and  educational  character 
and  aims  to  promote  national  unity,  and 
especially  to  develop  loyalty  to  America, 
among  our  foreign  population.  Volun- 
teer workers  who  are  able  to  prepare 
such  material  are  desired  and  your  co- 
operation in  printing  a  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect, will  be  appreciated.  Magazine 
writers  or  newspaper  men  who  wish  to 
co-operate  in  this  patriotic  work  as  volun- 
teers should  address  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, War  Work  Extension,  29  West  39th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  work  will 
not  require  much  time  on  the  part  of  any 
volunteer,  but  if  every  writer  in  the  coun- 
try were  to  produce  just  one  article  on 
Americanization  it  would  be  a  tremend- 
ous patriotic  work." 

#^1^  Farm  Engineering,  formerly  of  608 
j/outh  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
moved  and  left  no  new  address. 

Hartley's  Review,  106  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  a  new  monthly 
magazine,  edited  by  Kathryn  Rutherford. 
It  will  endeavor  to  aid  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  Chicago  by  discussing 
public  affairs  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 


community.  It  will  be  anti-prohibition 
and  in  this  probably  lies  the  real  field  of 
effort  of  the  new  periodical.  It  an- 
nounces that  it  will  use  articles,  fiction, 
and  verse. 

Hearst's  Magazine,  119  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  costs  $.25  a 
copy  beginning  with  the  August  number. 

The  Henry  Jewett  Players,  Copley 
Theatre,  Boston,  Mass.,  offer  a  prize  of 
$500,  payable  in  addition  to  royalty,  for 
the  best  play  especially  adapted  to  their 
use.  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  play- 
ers have  appeared  in  plays  by  the  most 
notable  dramatists,  but  they  have  rarely 
appeared  in  a  play  by  an  American  au- 
thor, the  management  having  believed 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  com- 
pany of  British  players  to  do  justice  to 
American  work.  The  company's  success 
in  Earl  Derr  Biggers's  play,  "Inside  the 
Lines,"  has  changed  this  belief.  A  three 
or  four  act  play,  wholesome  in  tone,  free 
from  any  trace  of  morbidness  is  desired. 
All  manuscripts  must  be  typewritten. 
Preference,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
be  given  to  a  play  by  a  New  England  au- 
thor. The  competition  closes  January 
1st,  1919.  Address:  Prize  Play  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Notlek  Amusement  Company,  53 
Claremont  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  will 
produce  twelve  two-reel  comedies,  begin- 
ning in  the  early  fall,  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  will  be  featured.  These 
will  be  characteristic  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drew"  comedies. 

The  Grocer's  Magazine,  88  Broad 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes:  "What  we 
like  to  get  hold  of  is  practical  ideas 
A\ hereby  the  retail  grocer  can  lower  his. 
expenses  or  increase  his  trade.  If  you 
happen  to  run  across  anything  of  this 
kind  we  will  be  very  glad  to  see  it."  R. 
D.  Cassmore,  business  manager. 

The  New  York  Tribune  no  longer  runs 
a  children's  page. 

Fire  Underwriters,  76  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  W.  E.  Mallalieu,  gen- 
eral manager,  writes:  "Many  of  your 
readers  doubtless  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  we  would  like  to  purchase 
a  poem  of  six  four-line  verses,  or  three 
verses  and  three  choruses    suitable  for 
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use  by  grammar  and  high  school  students 
at  'Fire  Prevention  Day'  exercises  on 
October  9th.  We  prefer  to  have  the 
verses  set  to  the  meter  of  some  well- 
known  melody  so  that  all  attending  the 
exercises  may  join  in  the  singing.  The 
verses  are  to  be  used  in  schools  all  over 
the  United  States  so  that  the  melody 
adopted  should  not  be  one  that  is  lack- 
ing in  popularity  in  certain  sections. 
'Marching  Through  Georgia/  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  taboo  because  it  is  still 
considered  poor  taste  in  the  South.  The 
verses  should  emphasize  the  danger  of 
fire  and  not  its  picturesque  features,  the 
essential  point  being  to  interest  children 
in  fire  prevention  and  not  in  nre.  We 
have  considerable  prose  material  on  the 
subject  in  case  further  data  is  wanted. 
Contributions  should  reach  us  by  the  last 
week  in  August,  at  the  latest.  Paymeni 
will  be  made  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  work.  Address:  The  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  76  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y." 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  absorbed  Farm  Progress  and 
Colman's  Rural  World. 

The  Banker's  Journal  has  moved  to  the 
Security  Building,  Madison  and  Wells 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Columbian  Rope  Company,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  has  a  proposition  for  news 
photographers.  Address  the  Advertising 
Department. 

The  Oklahoma  Weekly  World,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  has  been  combined  with  the  Capper 
Farm  Papers,  Topeka,  Kas. 

Outiiftg  Magazine,  and  All  Outdoors 
141  West  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
are  still  published  by  The  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Company.  A  number  of  writers 
have  thought  that  as  The  Macmillan 
Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.. 
N.  Y.,  had  acquired  all  the  adventure 
and  outdoor  books  of  the  Outing  Com- 
pany, that  it  also  had  taken  over  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Outing  periodicals.  This 
is  an  error;  the  Macmillan  company, 
which  always  has  featured  gardening  and 
outdoors  books,  though  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  fiction  or  any  good  book  in  any 
field,  publishes  no  periodicals. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  probably  has  suspended 


publication.  Certainly  no  manuscripts 
should  be  forwarded  to  Pearson's  until 
some  further  definite  announcement  of 
publishing  plans  is  issued. 

The  Iden  Payne  Producing  Company,1j 
66  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,'^ 
has  been  incorporated  for  $25,000  by  B. 
Iden  Payne,  E.  A.  Kelly,  and  Dixie  Hines. 
Mr.  Payne  will  produce  a  number  of  new 
plays  with  a  repertory  company  at  the 
Belmont  Theatre,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Theatrical  producers  who  will  be  active 
in  the  coming  season  are:  Klaw  and  Er- 
langer,  214  West  42nd  Street,  A.  H. 
Woods,  236  West  42nd  Street,  S.  S.  &  Lee 
Shubert,  225  West  44th  Street,  John  D. 
Williams,  105  West  40th  Street,  Oliver 
Morosco,  217  West  45th  Street,  Winchell 
Smith  &  Golden,  139  West  44th  Street, 
George  Broadhurst,  235  West  44th  Street, 
4ohn  Cort,  1476  Broadway,  Richard 
Lambert,  1476  Broadway,  Lee  Kugel, 
130  West  46th  Street,  David  Belasco,  115 
West  44th  Street,  Charles  Frohman,  Inc., 
1430  Broadway,  Helen  Tyler,  8  Columbus 
Circle,  George  C.  Tyler,  214  West  42nd 
Street,  Sei  wyn  and  Company,  1451  Broad- 

42nd  Street,  C.  B.  Dillingham,  Broadway 
and  46th  Street,  William  A.  Brady,  137 
V/est  48th  Street,  Cohan  &  Harris,  226 
West  42nd  Street,  Comstock  &  Gest,  Inc., 
104  West  39th  Street,  William  Elliott, 
104  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  19  West  44th 
Street,  Harry  H.  Frazee,  220  West  48th 
Street,  Arthur  Hammerstein's  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  105  West  40th  Street,  Henry 
Miller,  124  West  43rd  Street,  Henry  W. 
Savage,  Inc.,  226  West  42nd  Street,  Wil- 
liam Faversham,  1416  Broadway,  Stuart 
Walker,  7th  Avenue  and  56th  Street,  and 
Arthur  Hopkins,  226  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Frank  Crane  is 
to  edit  a  new  periodical,  name  as.  yet  not 
announced,  from  the  6th  floor,  56  We^ 
45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  f 

In  The  New  York  American,  the" 
Hearst  morning  newspaper,  patriotic 
song  competition,  in  which  prizes  of 
$2,000,  $1,000,  $500,  two  of  $250  each, 
and  ten  of  $100  each  are  offered,  com- 
plete songs,  including  words  and  music, 
must  be  submitted.  The  competition 
will  close  January  1st,  1919.    See  The 
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Editor  of  July  10th,  page  26,  for  more 
information. 

Lumber,  Wright  Building,  St.  Louis, 
^o.,  will  be  glad  to  consider  suitable 
photographs,  and  will  pay  fifty  cents  for 
post  card  size  pictures  and  $1  for  larger 
pictures  if  acceptable. 

American  Stone  Trade,  537  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  is  devoted 
particularly  to  the  memorial  and  sculp- 
ture fields,  and  is  interested  in  articles 
pertinent  to  the  monument  business. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  Spring  and 
Macdougal  Streets,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Anne  Herendeen,  associate  editor, 
writes:  "We  are  going  to  get  up  picture 
pages  on  the  following  subjects:  1.  Girls 
They  Left  Behind  Them:  This  should  be 
sweethearts  and  wives  and  mothers  and 
sisters  and  cousins  of  men  at  the  front 
who  are  doing  something  interesting. 
There  has  to  be  something  definite  said 
about  both  man  and  'girl'  in  question, 
and  a  picture  of  the  'girl.'  The  lady 
should  be  reasonably  good  looking.  2. 
Obscure  Brothers  or  Sisters  of  Famous 
People:  The  famous  people  should  be 
really  famous,  not  simply  well-known  in 
their  own  counties.  3.  Whatever  Became 
Of:  This  should  be  follow-up  stories  of 
people  who  were  in  the  limelight  five  or 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They  must  be 
people  that  the  majority  of  people  have 
known  about  and  will  be  interested  in. 
4.  Unimportant  People:  This  is  an  Every 
Week  feature  that  we  have  taken  over. 
In  the  last  issue  of  Every  Week  there 
v/as  an  *Um"mportant  Person' — country 
doctor  who  had  been  on  the  job  for  thirty 
years  or  so.  Never  heard  of,  of  course, 
outside  his  own  district.  Contributions 
for  this  should  be  of  the  A-1  brand. 
Things  that  'may  possibly  do'  are  not 
good  enough  for  a  monthly  magazine. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about 
hhe  contribution,  please  don't  send  it  be- 
.'^ause  things  like  that  make  me  low  in  my 
mind.  Obviously  the  pieces  for  a  month- 
ly have  to  be  just  four  times  as  good  as 
pieces  for  a  weekly.  There  is  no  time 
limit  on  the  above  requests,  but  first 
come,  first  bought,  as  the  general  thing." 

Bess  Meredyth,  who  is  well  known  in 
the  West  as  a  successful    actress  and 


writer,  has  opened  offices  in  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  where  she  will  handle  manuscripts 
for  writers  who  do  not  care  to  market 
for  themselves.  Miss  Meredyth  looks 
after  the  photoplay  interests  of  such 
writers  as  Cosmo  Hamilton  and  Louis 
Joseph  Vance. 

The  Universal  Film  Manufacturing 
Company,  Universal  City,  Calif.,  is  in  the 
market  for  the  following  material,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gibson  of  the  scenario 
department.  Smashing,  big,  out-door 
dramas  for  Monroe  Salisbury.  Mr.  Salis- 
bury is  particularly  good  in  half-breed 
characterizations.  Stories  must  contain 
plenty  of  action  and  a  strong  love  theme. 
Ruth  Clifford  plays  with  him.  Heart 
interest  stories  for  Mary  McLaren.  Stor- 
ies must  have  plenty  of  "heart  throb" 
material,  preferably  along  the  line  of 
"Shoes,"  one  of  Miss  McLaren's  greatest 
successes.  Comedy-dramas  with  plenty 
of  "pep"  for  Carmel  Myers.  Western 
dramas  (no  old  stage  coach  and  bandit 
stuff)  for  Harry  Carey.  "Sweet  ingenue" 
stories  for  Ella  Hall.  Stories  should  be 
written  around  the  life  of  an  eighteen 
or  nineteen  year  old  girl  and  should  be 
true  pictures  of  life  and  the  problems 
that  confront  a  girl  of  that  age.  Dramas 
and  comedy-dramas  for  Mae  Murray. 
Writers  should  remember  that  Miss  Mur- 
ray is  an  accomplished  dancer  as  well 
as  a  finished  actress,  and  that  stories  for 
her  use  should  be  bristling  with  "snap" 
and  "go."  Miss  Murray  is  always  spec- 
tacular and  dashing,  even  in  the  kind  of 
clothes  she  wears.  Dramas  with  a  touch 
of  comedy  for  Franklyn  Farnum,  Writ- 
ers should  not  gauge  his  present  require- 
ments by  his  past  pictures,  as  he  has  been 
doing  polite  comedy.  All  scenarios  to 
the  Universal  Film  Company  should  be 
five  reels  in  length,  as  it  is  not  putting 
out  any  more  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
reelers.  No  sea  stories  are  wanted,  as 
ships  are  not  to  be  had  out  here  at  this 
time.  Coast  stories  that  do  not  require 
ships  will  be  considered.  It  does  not 
want  war  stories. 

Miss  Mabel  Condon,  6035  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  can  place 
immediately:  Eight  five-reel  dramas, 
two  of  which,  at  least,  are  western,  and 
all  of  which  must  have  outdoor  seting. 
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These  stories  are  wanted  for  William 
Russell,  formerly  of  American  Film  Co., 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  One  vampire 
five-reel  story  with  an  outdoor  setting. 
This,  for  Theda  Bara.  Three  five-reel 
dramas  with  engenue  leads,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  society  drama,  no  "waif" 
stuff.  One  western  vampire  five-reel 
story.  Story  must  concern  a  woman  who 
reforms.  Also  a  story,  for  the  same  star, 
with  an  Indian  character  lead,  possibly 
desert  setting.  Miss  Condon  is  particu- 
larly anxious  to  get  published  magazine 
stories  and  original  photoplays  by  suc- 
cessful magazine  writers.  The  market  is 
particularly  good  just  now,  and  writers 
can  command  high  prices  for  good  work. 

National  Film  Corporation,  corner  of 
Gower  and  Santa  Monica  Streets,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  will  buy  two-reel  comedies 
for  "Smiling  Billy"  Parsons. 

Fame,  50  Union  Square,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  is  now  being  published  entirely  as  a 
liouse-organ  of  Ward  and  Gow,  and  will 
no  longer  use  outside  contributions. 

A.  L.  Erickson  Advertising  Service  218 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  A. 
E.  Erickson,  writes:  "You  may  recall  that 
the  writer  had  a  little  correspondence 
with  you  a  year  or  so  ago  when  he  was 
editing  The  Rock  Springs  Shovel.  This 
publication  has  been  moved  to  Kansas 
City  under  the  direction  of  G.  J.  Siebens, 
Postal  Building.  From  the  present  char- 
acter of  publication  I  doubt  whether  con- 
tributions are  wanted.  I  am  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper  called  the  Alamo 
News.  This  paper  circulates  in  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  serving  a 
considerable  agricultural  field  where 
irrigation  farming  is  the  principal  pui- 
suit.  They  raise  broom  corn,  field  corn, 
alfalfa,  rhodes  grass,  kaffir  corn,  pea- 
nuts, all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  citrus 
fruits.  I  am  not  particularly  looking  for 
contributions  but  would  be  willing  to 
consider  material  that  would  especially 
appeal  to  residents  of  this  district.  If 
any  of  your  readers  live  in  the  Valley  or 
are  familiar  with  it,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  get  in  touch  with  me  either 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  special  arti- 
cles or  for  acting  as  local  correspondents. 
We  can  also  use  photographs  from  that 
part  of  the  country." 


Ralph  H.  Butz,  1239  Walnut  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  received  a 
number  of  manuscripts  in  response  to  the 
recent  announcement  in  The  Editor,  and 
have  purchased  those  which  were  avail- 
able for  my  use.  I  am  still  in  the  market 
for  articles  treating  subjects  of  commei-> 
cial  law  which  are  of  value  and  interest 
to  the  business  man.  These  articles 
should  run  from  1,000  to  1,200  words 
each.  Liberal  payment  is  made  for  all 
such  articles  that  are  available." 

The  Arbitrator,  Box  42,  Wall  Street 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new 
monthly  published  by  the  Free  Religious 
Association  of  America,  which  will  de- 
vote each  number  to  "a  pro-and-con  de- 
bate of  some  question  of  'political,  social 
and  moral  interest." 

The  Famous  Flayers — Lasky  Corpora- 
tion, 485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
hereafter  will  not  produce  any  photo- 
plays of  a  morbid,  depressing  or  tragic 
character,  or  those  concerned  with  religi- 
ous problems,  fairy  tales,  costume  plays, 
allegories,  etc.  Wholesome  dramas,  up^ 
lifting  in  character,  clean  comedies,  and 
comedy-dramas  and  plays  dealing  with 
cheerful  aspects  of  life  will  be  chosen 
for  production. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
10  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
distributing  a  "War  Cyclopedia."  It  is 
a  handbook  for  ready  reference  on  the 
great  war,  and  contains  in  some  300 
pages  a  great  mass  of  information  simply 
arranged  and  clearly  stated.  It  was  is- 
sued in  response  to  an  insistent  demand 
from  mtiny  students,  writers  and  others 
for  really  authentic  statements  of  the 
outstanding  facts  concerning  the  war  in 
alphabetical  arrangement.  Because  of  its 
special  value  and  the  high  cost  of  print- 
ing a  price  of  25  cents  a  copy  is  charge-d 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Philip  Goodman  Company,  1261  Broad-g| 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  book  pub-" 
lishing  firm  specializing  in  unusual  small 
books.  • 

The  American  Automobile  Digest  is  the 
new  name  of  The  American  Chaulfeiir. 

Everywoman,  New  England  Golf  News 
New  England  Magazine,  Rural  Educator, 
and  Woman  Beautiful  have  ceased  publi- 
cation. 
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Breezy  Tales  (do    not    confuse  with 
Breezy  Stories,  the  Cortland  H.  Young, 
Company's     periodical,     companion  to 
f   )Young's  Magazine,  which  are,  of  course 
^  ^^being  continued)  has  temporarily  discon- 
tinued publication. 

Carry  On,  is  a  new  monthly  magazine- 
devoted  to  the  "Reconstruction  of  Dis- 
abled Soldi^s  and  Sailors."  It  is  edited 
by  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U. 
S.  Army,  and  published  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Editorial  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  Surgeon  General, 
U.  S.  Army,  Attention  Editor  Carry  On, 
Vvashington,  D.  C.  Writers  will  do  all 
that  they  can  to  aid  in  this  work  for  our 
maimed  fighters. 

Parisienne,  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  edited  by  Wyndham  Martyn, 
does  not  seem  to  use  free  verse  any 
more,  at  least  not  to  any  noticeable  ex- 
tent. It  is  using  many  poems  of  twelve 
lines  and  less  by  such  well  known  poets 
as  Harry  Kemp,  Terrell  Love  Holliday, 
Clinton  Scollard  and  others,  although 
poets  of  lesser  note  find  a  ready  place 
if  their  work  is  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired.   Parisienne  pays  on  acceptance. 

The  Lasky  Film  Company,  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  Frank  H.  Wood,  scenario  editor, 
has  this  to  say  to  writers:  "We  are  in 
the  market  for  original  scenarios,  pub- 
lished magazine  stories  and  novels  by 
successful  authors,  and  we  are  ready  to 
pay  the  price.  Writers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  take  the  photoplay  seriously;  an  au- 
thor will  take  a  year  to  write  a  novel, 
spend  a  month's  constant  time  and 
thought  on  a  short  story,  and  then  sit 
down  and  expect  to  dash  off  a  photoplay 
masterpiece  in  less  than  a  week.  If  the 
seasoned  writer  will  spend  the  same  time 
and  thought,  proportionately,  on  a  photo- 
play as  he  does  on  a  short  story  or  a 
novel,  he  will  get  exactly  what  the  film 
^'.i^ianufacturers  are  looking  for  and  are 
P I  Villing  to  pay  for — the  perfect  film  story. 
Another  thing,  writers  need  not  fear 
"story  butchery"  in  the  Lasky  scenario 
office,  or  on  the  Lasky  stage,  according 
to  the  scenario  editor.  "When  a  big 
story,  with  a  big  idea,  from  a  big  writer, 
comes  in  here,  we  do  not  turn  it  over  to 
a  little  2x4  brain  for  continuity.  We 
take  particular  pains  to  see   that   the  | 


story  goes  on  the  screen  just  as  the  au- 
thor wrote  it." 

The  Lasky  stars  at  present  are:  Wal- 
lace Reid,  Vivian  Martin,  Constance  Tal- 
madge  and  Ethel  Clayton.  Stories  for 
Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Clara 
Kimball  Young  and  William  S.  Hart 
should  be  addressed  to  each  company  di- 
rest, care  of  the  Lasky  Film  Company, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

J.  W.  Wallace  and  Company,  160  North 
Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing announcement:  "$10,000.  cash 
prize  authors'  contest.  The  contest  closes 
September  15,  1918.  All  manuscripts 
not  available  will  be  returned  at  expens*. 
of  sender,  as  the  latter  may  direct. 
Manuscripts  not  winning  the  prize,  but 
which  are  found  of  the  desired  quality, 
will  be  published  at  the  usual  rates.  The 
name  and  home  address  of  the  winner, 
together  with  a  photographed  copy  of  our 
certified  check  on  the  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  close  of  the  con- 
test. No  restriction  or  limitation  is 
placed  on  the  length  or  subject  matter 
of  manuscripts  submitted.  The  only  con- 
dition imposed  is  that  upon  our  payment 
of  the  cash  prize  to  the  winner  we  shall 
become  absolute  owners  of  the  novel  and 
that  the  author  shall  surrender  all 
further  rights  in  the  book.'"  This  is  the 
Company's  official  ann  ouncement. 
Though  no  restrictions  as  to  length  or 
subject  matter  are  made,  it  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  closing  sentence,  that 
novels  only  are  wanted. 


A  great  novelist  must  have  great 
qualities  of  mind.  His  mind  must  be 
sympathetic,  quickly  responsive,  cour- 
ageous, honest,  humorous,  tender,  just, 
merciful.  He  must  be  able  to  conceive 
the  ideal  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  human  world  we  live  in.  A- 
bove  all,  his  mind  must  be  permeated  and 
controlled  by  common  sense.  His  mind 
in  a  word,  must  have  all  the  quality  of 
being  noble.  Unless  his  mind  is  all  this, 
he  will  never  be  reckoned  supreme.  That 
which  counts  is  the  very  texture  of  his 
mind — the  glass  through  which  he  sees 
things. — Arnold  Bennett. 
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I  have  been  reading  Edward  J.  O'Brien's 
"The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1917."  Mr. 
O'Brien,  probably  unconsciously,  has  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  exotic  in  fiction. 
He  makes  a  fetish  of  the  inverted  out- 
look on  life  that  is  characteristically 
European,  and  erects  beside  it  a  liking 
for  the  most  unnatural  in  stylistic  effects 
that  is  a  skookum  pole  for  the  seeming 
profundity  and  variety  of  its  totemic 
symbols. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  wrong  from  the  very 
conception  of  his  critical  task.  How 
compare  short  stories  selected  with 
care,  deliberately,  to  please  groups  of 
readers  as  widely  differing  as  the  folk 
that  read  Harper's  Monthly,  The  Black 
Cat,  Pictorial  Review,  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  The  Smart  Set?  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  underlying  plan  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  book  is  evident  from  even 
casual  comparison  of  the  stories.  How 
compare  the  poorly  written  story,  "The 
Excursion,"  (Mr.  O'Brien's  love  of  to- 
temic symbols  is  evident,  nevertheless,  in 
the  style  of  this  story;  its  crudities  of 
diction  and  syntax  are  likely  to  please 
the  undiscriminating  lover  of  effects) 
with  the  wonderfully  conceived,  deliber- 
ately  written,    "Boys  Will  Be  Boys"? 


How  compare  two  so  remarkably  appeal- 
ing and  out-of-the-ordinary  stories  as 
"The  Interval"  and  "A  Certain  Rich 
Man."?  Mr.  O'Brien  reveals  his  reasor^| 
in  his  introduction,  in  which  he  lamely^ 
tries  to  offer  concrete  explanations  for 
his  work,  when  he  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can short  story  cannot  be  reduced  to 
formulae.  Any  story  that  is  short,  that 
is  interesting  because  of  its  make-believe 
arrangement  of  life,  is  a  short  story. 
The  best  short  stories  of  this  year  cannot 
be  known  to  us  this  year.  Some  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  problem  by  the  next 
generation.  Mr.  O'Brien  ought  to  be 
satisfied  to  call  his  work,  "The  Year  Book 
of  the  American  Short  Story,  and  Some 
Stories  of  the  Year."  His  sophomoric 
notion  of  rating  magazines  and  of  suf- 
fixing asterisks  to  titles  of  stories  would 
then  naturally  go  by  the  board.  Mr. 
O'Brien  might  also  spare  us  the  neces- 
sity of  picking  our  way  through  a  criti- 
cal introduction  that  goes  somewhere 
only  when  the  patient  reader  attaches 
common-sense  meanings  to  curious  ter- 
minology. For  instance,  there  is  much 
talk  of  organic  and  inorganic  fiction. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  inorganic 
fiction.  The  cleverest  plot-maker  in  these 
States  cannot  produce  a  fiction  that  has 
no  relation  to  life.  Again,  there  is  some 
reference  to  "the  fresh  living  current" 
flowing  through  fiction.  Any  writer  who 
gets  as  far  as  publication  with  a  short 
story  has  some  measure  of  fancy.  It  is 
not  given  to  writers  to  have  imaginations, 
and  backgrounds  of  life  and  experience, 
that  will  induce  currents  of  the  same 
voltage  in  their  stories.  And  ponderous 
talk  of  substance  and  form  is  of  no  use 
to  writers.  The  fiction  that  glows  in  a 
writer's  mind  is  not  a  story  until  it  is 
told.  Some  very  good  fictions  must  be 
told  in  a  form  that  is  not  prepossessing. 
Consider  Aldrich's  "Marjory  Daw"  oj| 
Hale's  "The  Man  Without  a  Countryi^ 
It  is  only  the  genius  who  comes  quite  ~ 
often  upon  a  story  that  he  can  tell  pre- 
possessingly, as  Stevenson  in  "A  Lodg- 
ing for  the  Night,"  or  "The  Sire  de  Male- 
troit's  Door."  But  even  the  stories  of 
the  rest  of  us  are  not  mere  "matter"  set 
forth  in  a  "manner."  But  Mr.  O'Brien's 
book  is  worth  the  reading  of  most  writers. 
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Literary 
Preparedness 

is  the  platform  upon  which 

The  Book  News  Monthly 

stands. 

The  planks  in  the  platform  are: 

Capable  reviews  of  all  books. 

Studies  of  the  personalities  and 
lives  of  men  and  women  who 
write  books. 

Pictures  of  popular  authors. 

Fiction  of  high  literary  standard. 

The  best  Travel  Articles. 

Why  not  join  us  in  a  campaign  to 
make  Social  Intercourse  easy  and 
profitable. 

Help  us  to  raise  the  flag  of  a  uni- 
versal love  for  good  books. 

The  Book  News  Monthly 

$1.00  Per  Year  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Soldier's  Scrap  Book 

Full  o'  fighting  songs,  poems  with 
"pep,"  homely  parodies,  gems  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  familiar  songs. 

Included  are  "The  Corporal  of  Our 
Army,"  the  prose  masterpiece  for  sol- 
diers, by  George  0.  Van  Camp,  "A  Yan- 
kee Dixie  Gringo,"  "I'm  a  Rarin'  to  Go," 
(a  Texas  song  with  thoms  on  it),  "A 
Hot  Time  in  Berlin,"  "Kussing  the 
Kaiser,"  "The  Song  the  Poilus  Sing," 
Clemenceau's  Tribute  to  the  Poilus,  Re- 
frains of  Tommy  Atkins's  Songs,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Why  We  Are  at  War," 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  poems  of  inspiration,  patriot- 

Dra,  consolation,  and  humor.    There's  a 
ttle  masterpiece  in  the  book  to  fit  every 
mood  of  the  soldier. 

In  addition  there  are  blank  pages  for 
notes,  a  pocket  for  clippings,  etc.,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  soldier's  individual 
records. 

Just  fits  the  soldier's  pocket.  Bound 
in  flexible  khaki.    Price  $.65  postpaid. 

WILLIAM  R.  KANE 
RIDGEWOOD  NEW  JERSEY 


If  you  are  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
would  do  better,  more  significant 
work — 

If  you  are  a  critic  of  fiction,  and 
would  grasp  firmly  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  your  subject — 

If  you  teach  the  art  of  fiction,  and 
would  help  your  pupils — 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  fiction,  and 
would  be  able  to  justify  your 
likes  and  dislikes  to  yourself  and 
others — 

Read  "The  Technique  of  Fiction 
Writing,"  the  only  adequate  book 
on  the  subject. 

"THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION 
WRITING"  is  a  book  written  strictly  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  but  it  is  well  worth 
study  to  any  person  primarily  interested  in 
fiction,  whether  as  writer,  critic,  or  reader. 
Its  treatment  is  natural,  that  is,  tech- 
nique is  developed  as  the  resultant  of  an 
aim  and  a  substance,  the  aim  of  fiction 
being  to  interest,  its  substance  or  content 
being  man's  possible  or  conceivable  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  book  is 
on  fiction  as  a  means  to  exhibit  life,  real 
or  ideal — the  conception  of  the  art  that 
leads  to  sound  work, 

A  reader  will  find — and  the  discovery  la 
good  to  make — that  fictional  values  are 
not  solely  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
he  will  gain  standards,  at  once  intelligible 
and  sound,  whereby  to  create  or  to  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  only  three  works  on  fiction 
writing  that  are  of  any  real  use  to  writ- 
ers, only  three  that  contain  commonsense, 
workable  development  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fiction  writing.  "The  Technique  of 
Fiction  Writing"  is  one  of  the  three — the 
best  of  the  three. 

Most  books  on  fiction  technique,  especially 
the  text-books  that  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions and  compilations,  are  useless.  If  not 
really  injurious,  to  practicing  writers. 
"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing"  la 
likely  to  help  every  writer,  and  ita 
teaching  certainly  will  not  destroy  ability 
nor  Inhibit  talent. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  thinks  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  books  on  writing, 
and  the  most  important  recently  published 
book  for  writers. 

Written  by  Robert  Saunders  Dowst ; 
published  by  The  Editor  Company,  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  at  $1.75  the  copy  pre- 
paid. 
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CHICAGO  DOWN-TOWN 
STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE 

Manuscripts  typewritten  perfectly,  prompt- 
ly, reasonably.  I  belong  to  THE  EDITOR 
family  and  will  give  special  attention  to 
authors.  My  rate  is  Fifty  Cents  a  thou- 
sand words  with  one  carbon  copy. 
Edna  Herron,  1114  Unity  Bailding,  Chiease 


AlITHni?Q?  Special  attention  given  to  work 
of  beginners.  Selling,  Criti- 
cising, Editing.  Report  within  three  daj's, 
Reading  fee,  $1.00  for  5,000  words  or  under. 
Circulars. 

Mrs.  RACHEL  WEST  CLEMENT 

6646  Germantown  Ave.,         Philadelphia:  Pa. 


AUTHORS:  Manuscripts  typed  correctly  and 
returned  promptly.  Terms  40c  per  thousand 
words  with  one  carbon  copy.  35c  without  carbon 
copy.  Corrections  in  English,  spelling,  etc.,  in- 
cluded. Further  revision  extra.  Ask  for  terms. 
EVA  HENDERSON  DAVEY  Winfield,  II!. 

(25  miles  from  Chicago) 
Formerly  Eva  Henderson,  Manton,  Mich. 


AJTTTJCh'R^  f     ^^'^  SELL 

1  int  O  .     Motion  Picture  Rights 

to  your  published  books,  manuscripts,  scen- 
arios and  stories.  Do  not  submit  manuscripts 
valued  under  $500.00,  and  enclose  return  post- 
age. Am  leaving  for  Los  Angeles  October  1st. 
A-1  references. 

Address:  ALICE  GLENISTER 
461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York 


WANTED 


Good,  wholesome  serial  and  short  stories  for 
our  Family  Magazine  issued  each  week.  Serial 
stories  to  be  from  30,000  to  60,000  words  and  3,000 
to  5,000  words  for  short  stories.  All  unaccept- 
able Mss.  returned  if  postage  is  inclosed. 

WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 
7th  &  Chestnut  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Special  Literary  Market 
News  Service 

$.50  a  Month:  $5  a  Year 
Bulletins  sent  twice  each  week  by  regular 
mail.    All  the  news  while  it  is  news,  direct  to 
you,  at  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent  for  each 
item. 

THE  EDITOR  Ridgewood,  N. 


THE  MANUSCRIPT  RECORD 
Needed  by  every  writer  who  is  business- 
like.   Strongly  cloth  bound,  60c  postpaid. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


BOOKS  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHS^' 

of  special  interest  to  writers 
Post  free  35  cents  each 
AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographing  from  kites,  balloons,  etc. 

WHO  DISCOVERED 
PHOTOGRAPHY? 

A   concise   history  of   the  beginnings  of 
photography  1839-1900 

TRAVEL  AND 
THE  CAMERA 

A  guide  for  the  user  of  the  camera  on  tour  or 
away  from  home 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPERS 

Describes  all   the   new  developers  with  formulas 
for  their  use 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS 

103  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


The  DRAMATIC 
MIRROR 

Of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Stage 

PubJished  weekly  in  New  York 
Subscription  |2.50  a  year 
Once  A  Reader    Always  A  Reader 
Dramatic  Mirror, 

1493  Broadway,  New  York- 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  subscription,  as  usual.  Notify 
me  when  it  is  to  be  renewed.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  Dramatic  Mirror. 

When  I  first  began  to  write 
dramas  for  the  screen,  I  subscribed 
to  the  "Mirror,"  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  "fixture"  ever  since. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice. 

Sample  copies  on  request. 
Send  Subscriptions  to: 
THE   DRAMATIC  MIRROR  CO. 
1493  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 
THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


88  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY  BY  WRITING 

A  collection  of  hints,  helps,  recipes  and  suggestions,  with  practical  illus- 
trations, for  writers  that  want  to  exchange  their  less  pretentious  efforts  for 
checks  of  $5  or  $10  each.  The  author,  who  has  been  along  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful authorship,  tells  how  to  make  money  by  Syndicating,  by  Writing 
Advertising,  by  Doing  Press  Agent  Work,  by  Writing  Greeting  Card  Verses 
and  Sentiments,  etc.  There  is  a  special  chapter  for  the  small-town  writer, 
and  a  list  of  markets,  with  addresses.  It  has  a  message  for  every  writer. 
By  Homer  Croy  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY 

An  inspiring,  practical  book.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of  The  Editor 
for  some  years,  actually  points  out  every  step  from  the  idea  to  the  finished 
short -story.  There  are  seven  chapters:  The  Plot;  Method  of  Narration;  The 
Introduction;  The  Story  Proper;  Conclusion  and  Climax;  The  Preparation  of 
the  Manuscript;  The  Placing  of  the  Story.  Many  writers  have  produced  their 
first  salable  stories  by  following  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
By  Leslie  W.  Quirk  Price  $.50  postpaid 

THE  REPORTER'S  MANUAL 

This  practical,  working  handbook,  by  a  former  reporter,  city  editor,  Wash- 
ington-correspondent, Associated  Press  district  manager,  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puts  into  logical  form  information  that  every 
country  correspondent,  reporter  and  newspaper  editor  can  put  to  daily  use. 
By  John  Palmer  Gavit  Price  $.50  postpaid 

RHYMES  AND  METERS 

A  practical  manual  for  versifiers,  by  a  poet  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
verses  to  all  kinds  of  periodicals,  offers  an  understandable,  easily  applied 
treatment  of  Verse  Making  in  General,  Rhyme,  Meter,  Stanza  Forms,  Subtle- 
ties of  Versification,  The  Quatrain  and  the  Sonnet,  The  Ballade  and  Other 
French  Forms,  Types  of  Modern  Verse,  The  Song,  Verse  Translation,  etc. 
By  Horatio  Winslow  Price  $.50  postpaid 

ESSAYS  ON  AUTHORSHIP 

A  collection  of  famous  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Arlo  Bates,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Frederic  Harrison, 
George  Henry  Lewis,  Bliss  Perry,  Zola,  Balzac,  Henry  James,  and  Henry  M. 
Alden.  A  little  book,  but  encyclopedic  in  scope. 

By  Famous  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  WRITING 

A  brief  collection  of  editorials  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Editor.  Many 
important  subjects  are  considered;  the  treatment  is  direct  and  practical. 
By  William  R.  Kane  Price  $.15  postpaid 

Auy  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers.. 
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The  Kind  of  Book  We  Want 

The  trend  of  fiction  in  America  is  for  work  of  a  distinctly 
American  note;  for  work  that  shows  a  cross-section  of  life  in'ttie 
United  States.  We  don't  care  whether  such  a  cross-section  is  of 
cod-fishers  or  cowboys  so  that  it  is  genuine  and  written  with 
honesty. 

Such  a  book  has  just  come  to  hand  in  a  novel  entitled: 

BOONE  STOP 

By  Homer  Croy 

which  illustrates  what  we  mean.  This  deals  with  Missouri  and  with 
the  people  who  come  and  go  in  that  interesting  state.  Every  page 
reeks  of  Missouri  and  Missouri  manners  and  customs.  No  one  but 
a  Missourian  could  have  written  it. 

Its  title  comes  from  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  action 
takes  place,  Boone  Stop — where  Daniel  Boone  stopped  on  one  of 
his  journeys  into  the  unknown. 

Cleve  Seed  tells  the  story  and  if  there  ever  was  a  real  boy 
it  is  Cleve  Seed,  who  "gets  lots  of  good  beer  out  of  the  bottles 
behind  Number  9 — especially  if  it  has  not  rained  into  the  bottles  too 
much."  The  book  shows  what  an  author  can  do  who  will  write 
about  the  life  he  knows  best. 

Of  such  books  as  BOONE  STOP  we  can't  get  enough. 

On  sale  at  all  book  stores  or  direct  from  us  for  $1.50  plus  the 
postage  of  fifteen  cents. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


THE  THIRTY-SIX  DRAMATIC  SITUATIONS 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  situations  that  the  many  relations  of  life 
offer  to  the  writer.  The  author  read  and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  and 
novels,  and  resolved  their  basic  story  material  into  fundamental  categories.  A 
true  philosophic  consideration,  but  practical  in  every  respect,  that  makes 
available  to  every  writer  all  the  possible  material  that  life  offers  him. 
By  Georges  Poiti  (Translated  by  Lucile  Ray)  Price  $1.20  postpaid 

THE  FICTION  FACTORY 

A  writer  who  wrote  thousands  of  stories  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  by 
setting  up  a  story-mill  tells  how  he  did  it,  and  gives  a  record  of  his  work  in 
this  instmctive,  stimulating  book.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  'This  book 
should  be  m  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wants  to  write  for  a  living,  and 
everyone  interested  in  how  authors  do  their  v/ork." 

By  John  Milton  Edwards  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 

A  book  that  every  writer  needs;  its  39  chapters  give  an  insight  into  techni- 
cal, artistic,  commercial,  and  financial  aspects  of  authorship.  Practical  advice 
for  the  writer  of  fiction,  articles,  verse,  etc.,  for  magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 
The  founder  of  The  Editor  includes  in  his  book  just  the  advice  he  would  give 
could  he  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  This  book  has  helped  thousands  of  writers. 
By  James  Knapp  Reeve  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

WHAT  EDITORS  WANT 

A  little  book  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  help  any  writer  to  find 
himself.   Though  not  extended  in  scope  it  teaches  some  important  lessons. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER 

A  to-the-point  dissertation  for  ambitious  beginners  who  want  to  get  into 
newspaper  work.    A  primer  of  important  lessons  in  journalism. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

THE  WAY  INTO  PRINT 

Contains:  "Getting  Into  Print,"  Jack  London;  "In  the  Literary  Market," 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine;  "The  Way  Into  Print,"  Amos  R.  Wells;  "Unavailable 
Short  Stories,"  Robert  H.  Davis;  ''The  Short  Story,"  Leslie  W.  Quirk;  "In 
Quest  of  the  Charm,"  Edward  Broderick;  "Hints  to  Verse  Writers,"  Horatio 
Winslow;  "Observations,"  Elliott  Walker;  "Syndicating  One's  Own  Work," 
Waldon  Fawcett;  "Pull  in  Short  Story  Writing,"  Arthur  T.  Vance;  "A  Talk 
With  Contributors,"  Frank  Putnam;  "The  Question  of  Timeliness,"  James  K. 
Reeve.  A  little  book,  but  dynamic  in  possibilities,  of  use  to  every  writer. 
By  Many  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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Your  manuscripts  are  your  assets.  Review  the 
manuscripts  now  in  your  hands ;  read  them 
carefully;  as  you  do  so  ask  yourself  ques- 
tions like  the  following: 

Is  the  basic  conception  worth-while  ?  Has  it  novelty  ?  Has  it  quali- 
ties that  make  it  different  from  the  multitude  of  stories  that  overwhelm 
editors  ?  The  chances  are  that  the  basic  idea  is  not  new — there  are  few 
new  ideas — but  is  there  no  phase  of  the  idea  that  is  novel  and  genuine  ? 

Do  mannerism  or  defects  in  thinking,  or  mistaken  personal  opinions 
handicap  the  work?  Do  unnoticed  defects  in  style  unfavorably  preju- 
dice editors?  Have  magazines  or  publishers  been  chosen  at  random, 
or  has  choice  been  dictated  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  policies  of  editors? 

If.  you  feel  that  constructive  criticism  will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  your  work  from  literary  and  commercial  points  of  view,  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  sending  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  to 
THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  for  criticism. 
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THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  has  no  "cut  and  dried" 
methods  of  criticism.  THE  EDITOR  critics  want  to  help;  their  criti- 
cisms are  conceived  to  enable  writers  to  make  the  most  of  their  work 
from  both  literary  and  commercial  aspects,  and  are  compounded  of  wise 
counsel,  friendly  suggestion,  and  honest  opinion. 

To  avail  yourself  of  this  criticism  service,  forward  your  manuscript 
with  a  fee  of  35  cents  for  each  thousand  words  or  part  thereof,  for  the 
preliminary  appraisal  or  marketing  advice.  If  our  opinion  is  that  the 
manuscript  is  salable  as  submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of  desirable, 
possible  purchasers.  If  it  is  not  salable,  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  can 
not  be  made  salable,  we  will  so  indicate.  If  our  belief  is  that  revision 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  manuscript  salable,  or  that  the  revision  will 
give  the  writer  an  important  practical  lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and 
advise  that  we  be  permitted  to  furnish  a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism,  the  charge  will  be  $.50  a  thousand  words,  or  part 
thereof.  For  manuscripts  of  more  than  20,000  words  a  special  rate  is 
made  for  complete  criticism.  Such  manuscripts  should  be  sent  with  a 
preliminary  reading  fee  at  the  rate  of  $.25  a  thousand  words. 

The  author  who  does  not  desire  preliminary  appraisal,  or  who  realizes 
that  he  needs  a  thorough  criticism  of  his  manuscript,  may  remit  for  this 
service  at  the  rate  of  $.50  a  thousand  words. 

The  charge  for  verse  criticism  is  $1.00  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems 
of  a  total  of  30  lines  or  less,  or  $3  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems  of 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION  WRITING 

This  is  the  first  complete,  modem,  rational  work  on  the  technique  of  fiction. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  study,  and  practice  of  fiction  writing. 
The  principles  that  the  author  has  developed  into  a  common-sense,  logical 
treatment  of  short  story,  novel,  and  tale  writing  are  applicable  to  any 
currently  published  story,  as  well  as  to  the  classics  or  standards.  Study  of 
this  book  will  give  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  develop  any  basic  idea  into 
the  best  story  that  can  be  built  around  it.  The  most  important  work  of  its  kind. 
By  Robert  Saunders  Dowst  Price  $1.75  postpaid 


ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

First  aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expression  in  words.  It  gives 
words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings.  A  wonderful  classifica- 
tion that  reveals  the  possibilities  of  language.  Even  random  perusal  is  a 
stimulus.  An  every  day  reference  book  that  every  writer  needs.  Nev/,  large 
type  edition,  revised  by  C.  O.  S.  Mawson,  twice  as  valuable  as  any  other  edition. 
By  P.  Roget  Price  $1.65  postpaid 

WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE  PRESS 

A  veteran  writer,  who  has  minted  thousands  of  his  ideas  into  the  coin  of 
trade  press  editors,  tells  definitely,  and  in  detail,  how  to  make  a  success  of 
trade  press  authorship.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Farrington  has  contributed  to 
more  periodicals  than  any  other  living  writer.  He  has  edited  several  trade 
papers,  and  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience. 
By  Frank  Farrington  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY 

The  author  made  an  extended  study  of  American  fiction,  in  the  endeavor 
to  show  the  effect  of  environment  upon  literary  work,  and  how  authors  found 
valuable  fiction  material  in  persons  and  places  of  their  localities.    A  study 
of  an  important  i)hase  of  fiction  technique  by  a  successful  writer  and  teacher. 
Bq  Elias  Lieberman  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

'    PHOTOPLAY  MAKING 

Though  primarily  a  treatment  of  plot  and  story  from  the  photoplay  view- 
point, this  book  is  helpful  to  all  writers.   It  treats  plot  making  and  the  develop- 
ment of  themes  and  ideas  in  an  understandable,  practical  way. 
By  Howard  T.  Dimick  Price  $1.10  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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every  writer  r 

every  day  of  the  year,  the  possibiHties  of  which  never  can 
be  exhausted,  are  the  regular  numbers  of  THE  EDITOR, 
The  Writer's  Book,  1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts,  and 
the  revised  edition  of  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

THE  EDITOR  is  the  one  best  tool.  Every  writer  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  practical,  inspiring  articles  on  artistic,  business,  technical,  and 
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is  the  great  how  to  sell,  what  to  sell,  and  where  to  sell  guide  for  all  except 
geniuses.    A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

The  next  tool  in  order  in  ROGET'S  "THESAURUS."  The  Thesaurus  is 
a  brain  awakener  that  will  give  first-aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expres- 
sion in  words.  It  gives  words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings. 
It  is  the  great  aid  to  word  mastery.  "Its  function  is  that  of  the  writer:  given 
the  thought  Roget  will  find  the  word,  or  words,  best  to  express  it."  The  new, 
large  type  edition,  (not  to  be  confused  with  old,  small-type  editions,)  costs 
$1,65  postpaid. 

The  next  tool  is  "The  Writer's  Book,"  which  is  a  compendium  of 
tricks  of  the  trade," — advantages  of  technique  as  editors  and  well-knowm  and 
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spirit  wanes  "The  Writer's  Book"  will  give  you  the  needed  mental  stimulus. 
The  regular  price  is  $2.50  postpaid.   A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

To  each  writer  who  will  send  $8.88  THE  EDITOR  will  send  those  four 
indispensable  tools  and  eight  other  tools:  one  copy  each  of  "Practical  Author- 
ship," price  $1.50,  "THE  EDITOR  Manuscript  Record,"  price  $.60,  "How  to 
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—  but  concrete  application  of  the  simple  princi- 
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What  a  Poet  Has  to  Learn 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Six  Articles  o  n  the  Making  of  Contemporary  Poetry 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


"I  was  sitting  in  the  subway  when  this 
poem  was  written,"  said  the  young  poet 
who  was  reading  his  work  before  a  New 
York  club,  and  he  added  mysteriously, 
"It  just  came  to  me.  I  wrote  it  down 
in  my  account  book  and  have  never 
changed  a  word  since !"  Any  critical  per- 
son present  must  have  known  that  the 
young  poet  told  the  truth. 

After  this  poet  other  young  poets  read. 
It  seems  that  their  poems,  also,  just 
came  to  them  in  mysterious  ways  and 
without  any  expenditure  of  energy  on 
their  part.  One  poem,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, just  came  to  a  lady  from  her  "sub- 
liminal self."  Another  had  an  occult 
origin.  And  then  a  poet  who  is  well 
known  from  end  to  end  of  the  country 
got  up  to  read.  His  poem,  apparently, 
had  not  just  come  to  him.  He  explained 
modestly  that  he  had  been  working  on  it 
for  a  year  and  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
perfect  yet.  He  read  it  because  the 
theme  was  timely.  It  was  the  only  poem 
read  that  was  worth  hearing. 

Young  men  and  women  of  today  who 
wish  to  win  fame  as  poets,  or  to  earn 
IjBuccess  as  makers  of  clever  verse,  which 
is  much  easier,  should  solemnly  promise 
themselves  never  to  join  the  "just  comes 
to  me"  school  of  poets.  The  making  of 
good  verse  is  a  craft,  the  making  of 
poetry  is  a  great  art,  and  no  craft  and  no 
art  can  be  learned  without  labor.  This 
has  been  true  in  all  periods  of  human  his- 
tory and  always  will  be  true.  Further- 


more, the  labor  of  the  craftsman,  the  art- 
ist, is  the  only  labor  that  can  certainly 
never  be  performed  by  any  one  else  or  by 
a  machine.  If  the  individual  craftsman 
goes  on  strike,  no  one  in  any  union  and 
no  "scab"  from  outside  can  do  his  work 
in  the  world.  Any  poet  can  truly  say  to 
himself,  "My  poems  will  never  be  written 
unless  I  write  them."  And  he  will  do 
well  to  add;  "They  will  never  be  written 
unless  I  work  hard  and  learn  how  to 
do  it." 

This  point  should  be  emphasized,  for 
often,  when  I  have  said  things  like  this 
in  talking  to  women's  clubs  or  to  classes 
of  students  of  poetry  I  have  been  re- 
buked by  dreamy  ladies  and  very  young 
men  with  tumbled  hair.  "What  about  in- 
spiration?" they  say  scornfully.  "Percy 
Penwiper  doesn't  work  at  all  on  his 
poems  and  he  never  even  went  to  college. 
He  is  an  inspired  poet."  The  answer  to 
this  sort  of  comment  is  that  all  poets, 
like  all  grocers,  clerks,  housewives,  and 
even  stock  brokers,  are  inspired  at  times. 
Inspiration,  the  moment  of  deep  feeling, 
keen  insight,  true  intuition,  these  things 
belong  to  us  all.  The  poet  differs  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  only  in  his  ability  to 
make  of  inspiration  a  work  of  art.  He 
puts  it  into  patterns  of  rhythmical  words 
so  that  others  may  share  it. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  Percy  Penwiper 
never  went  to  college  of  any  importance 
as  an  argument  against  the  need  of  la- 
bor in  the  making  of  poems.   Many  of  the 
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world's  greatest  poets  have  never  been 
to  college.  Many  of  them  had  to  achieve 
their  success  with  very  "little  education 
of  a  formal  and  academic  kind.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  have  had  no 
vocational  education.  The  truth  is  that, 
whether  they  have  been  to  college  or  not, 
great  poets  have  always  trained  them- 
selves for  their  work.  Sometimes  the 
training  has  been  so  joyous,  so  devoid  of 
self-conscious  effort,  that  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  labor  is  forgotten.  But  any- 
one who  will  study  the  biographies  of 
great  poets  is  sure  to  learn  that  from 
childhood  on  they  have  done  and  enjoyed 
certain  things.  The  doing  of  these  things 
was  a  preparatory  practice-work  which 
enabled  them  to  come  before  the  world, 
sometimes  early  in  life  like  Bryant  and 
A.  E.  Housman,  sometimes  later  in  life 
like  Robert  Frost,  with  a  gift  distinctive 
and  perfect,  ready  for  the  world's  accept- 
ance. 

Therefore  the  young  poets  of  today  can 
not  do  better  than  try  to  fmd  out  what 
their  elder  brothers  in  poetry  have  stud- 
ied and  how  they  have  studied,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  labor  with  the  full  measure 
of  devotion  for  their  own  success.  These 
are  the  studies  that  invariably  belong  to 
the  program  of  a  poet's  vocational  educa- 
tion; the  study  of  rhythms,  of  images  and 
symbols,  the  study  of  the  sounds  of 
words. 

The  Study  of  Life  It,self 

This  does  not  inean  that  every  young 
poet  should  make  an  excursion  into  the 
slums  to  "see  life"  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  write  a  poetic  description  of 
an  opium  den.  This  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  that  does  not  belong  in  the  pro- 
gram of  any  sincere  poet.  -  The  young 
poet  should  give  his  intelligence  and  his 
sympathies  to  the  study  of  that  phase  of 
human  life  v/hich  is  nearest  to  his  mind 
and  heart  and  which  he  is  best  equipped 
to  understand.  He  must  know  something 
about  some  part  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  something  about  some  of  the  people 
that  live  in  it,  and  he  must  know  that 
something  extraordinarily  well  so  that 
what  he  says  about  it  may  be  both  true 
and  interesting.  He  may  elect  to  write 
poems  about  wild  nature  and  the  out  of 
doors,  about  rough  crags,  scorched  des- 


erts, clean  boulders  on  high  hills.  If  he 
does  then  these  are  the  things -he  must 
know  best.  Or  he  may  choose  to  know 
the  fields  and  the  farm  houses  and  those 
who  live  in  them.  He  may  prefer  the 
cities  where  men  and  women  swarm 
thicker  than  ants  in  any  ant  hill.  He 
m.ay  be  chiefly  interested  in  wars  of  men 
and  sing  of  "arms  and  the  man,"  or  he 
may  believe  in  "the  beauty^ and  strength 
of  a  woman's  devotion"  and  celebrate 
the  loves  of  women  for  sweethearts, 
mates  and  children.  He  may  write  about 
anything  in  the  world  that  interests  him, 
even  if  it  be  only  his  own  soul.  But  he 
must  know  whereof  he  writes.  Robert 
Bums  knew  the  folklore  of  the  Scotch 
people  so  well  that  the  very  essence  of 
it  was  in  his  work  and  could  never  be  left 
out  of  it.  In  the  same  way  Robert  Frost 
knows  rural  New  England.  In  his  poems 
about  the  people  who  live  "North  of  Bos- 
ton" every  detail  rings  true. 

The  Study  of  Word^  in  Relation  to  Life 

Great  poets  have  alv/ays  known  w<;jrds 
as  others  know  people.  They  know  the 
family  histories  of  words.  They  are 
aware  of  the  bar  dexter,  the  bar  sinister, 
the  taint  in  the  blood,  the  entrance  of  a 
self-made  word  into  the  Avorld  family. 
They  know  which  words  have  aunts  and 
cousins  in  other  word  families  and  how 
several  relations  "get  along"  together. 
They  know  which  words  are  friendly  in 
association  with  one  another,  and  which 
are  not.  They  know  the  suggestive  force 
of  words,  the  exquisite  personal  flavor  of 
them.  And  in  learning  these  things  a 
young  poet  can  get  much  help  from  a 
course  in  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage at  a  good  university.  If  young 
poets  would  take  such  courses  instead  of 
joining  one  of  the  "poetry  classes"  or- 
ganized by  persons  who  wish  to  tread 
down  the  pathway  to  fame  sociably,  the 
resulf.s  would  probably  be  better.  But 
the  poet  who  can  not  study  language  at  aj 
university  can  study  it  alone.  A  book  of 
synonyms,  a  thesaurus  and  a  large  dic- 
tionary will  all  be  invaluable  aids.  The 
study  of  other  languages  v/ill  help  him 
with  his  own. 

Young  poets  should  not  be  content  w^ith 
a  knowledge  and  meaning  of  words.  For 
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language  is  a  living,  growing,  constantly 
changing  thing.  And  in  order  to  be  able 
to  use  it  fluently,  musically,  imaginative- 
ly, a  poet  must  know  how  it  is  used  in 
every  day  life.  Poetry  is  simply  the  most 
beautiful  kind  of  human  speech.  There- 
fore poets  should  listen  carefully  to 
conversation  so  that  they  may  know  how 
words  are  used  in  relation  to  life.  In 
particular  poets  should  listen  to  the  talk 
of  children,  who  use  language  with  a 
primitive  simplicity  that  suggests  the 
very  origins  of  human  speech,  and  to  the 
talk  of  very  simple  people  who  keep  si- 
lence unless  they  have  something  to  say. 
John  Synge  and  William  Butler  Yeats 
learned  much  from  the  speech  of  Irish 
peasants.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  whose 
genius  was  nearer  in  kind  to  the  genius 
of  Burns  than  anything  else  that  we  have 
known  in  our  literature,  was  a  master 
of  the  American  _speech  used  in  his 
poems.  His  imitators  generally  show 
that  they  know  very  little  about  it.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Robert 
Frost,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  John  Mase- 
field  are  all  great  poets  who  show  clearly 
in  all  their  work  that  they  know  how  men 
and  women  talk. 

The  Study  of  Rhythm 
Great  poets  have  always  known  how  to 
delight  us  with  their  rhythms.  They 
have  known  because  they  have  learned. 
All  children  love  to  dance  and  sing,  to 
beat  drums  or  tin  pans,  to  skip  over 
stones,  to  chant  "counting  out"  rhymes 
like  "onery-ewery-ickery-anne,"  t,o  play 
games  in  which  rhythm  is  an  important 
element.  But  these  things  mean  more  to 
the  children  who  are  to  become  poets  than 
they  can  ever  mean  to  the  others.  For 
these  are  the  first  lessons  in  rhythm. 
Later  in  life  a  poet  gives  much  thought, 
if  he  be  a  v/ise  poet,  to  the  rtudy  of  the 
rhythms  of  passing  feet  on  the  street 
|outside  his  door,  to  the  rhythms  of  bird 
song  and  falling  water,  to  the  rhythms* 
of  big  machines.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  man  to  write  great  poetry  without 
being  able  to  define  amphibrach,  trochee 
or  dactyl  in  school  book  fashion.  It  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  write  great  poetry 
unless  he  knows  how  to  use  them.  There- 
fore he  should  try  many  experiments  in 
rhythm,  listening  carefully,  even  devout- 


ly, to  many  rhythmical  patterns,  to*ying 
to  hear  them  just  as  rhythms,  without 
any  accompanying  meaning,  and  then  try- 
ing to  hear  them  in  relation  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words.  Moreover  the  young 
poet  must  study  rhythm  as  he  finds  it  in 
the  works  of  the  masters  so  that  he  may 
catch  something  of  their  power  to  ex- 
press emotion  through  the  strong  and 
subtle  use  of  it.  And  after  a  while  he 
will  know  that  a  march  is  a  march  in  any 
language,  and  a  jig,  a  jig.  The  keening 
of  the  Irish  is  a  song  of  death  and  boirial 
even  if  it  be  sung  in  Chinatown.  A 
serenade  is  a  serenade  if  it  be  sung  on 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  an  audience 
of  Eskimos. 

The  Study  of  Images 'and  Symbols 
All  great  poets  have  given  their  work 
a  force  and  vividness  anH  conciseness  not 
usually  found  in  prose.  They  have  done 
this  largely  through  the  use  of  images 
and  symbols.  They  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  tell  us  about  a  thing.  They  have 
presented  the  mental  imago  of  it.  They 
have  not  been  content  with  flat,  direct 
statement.  They  have  made  symbols  re- 
veal more  than  could  ever  be  said  in  any 
other  way  and  stir  us  as  direct  statement 
never  does.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  for 
most  young  poets  to  learn  than  the  wise 
use  of  images  and  symbols.  For  images 
and  symbols  must  be  true  to  life  or  they 
will  not  express  life  and  they  must  also 
be  true  to  the  individual  poet's  realiza- 
tion of  life  or  they  will  seem  trite  and 
artificial.  When  a  young  poet  tells  us 
in  the  first  line  of  a  poem  that  his'  lady 
is  like  a  rose,  in  the  second  that  she  is 
like  a  swan,  in  the  third  that  she  is  like 
a  fountain,  and  in  the  fourth  that  she 
is  a  chariot  of  fire  to  carry  him  Heaven- 
wards, we  have  mixed  emotions  and  a 
liazy  mental  state.  This  is  because  he 
has  not  realized  any  one  of  these  sym- 
bols of  loveliness !  Symbols  must  be  used 
strongly,  simply,  naturally  and  must  help 
us  to  feel  things  as  the  poet  has  felt 
them.  For  a  noble  use  of  symbols  and 
images  the  young  poet  should  read  the 
great  chapter  of  .Ecclesiastes  beginning 
"Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  Youth."  Nobody  has  ever  w^ritten 
a  greater  symbolic  description  of  old  age 
than  that  contained  in  this  chapter. 
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The  Study  of  the  Sounds  of  Words 

The  study  of  the  sounds  of  words  and 
of  combinations  of  words  includes  the 
study  of  assonance  and  alliteration  and 
rhyme  and  of  the  tone  and  quality  of 
words.  Many  of  the  world's  greatest 
poems  have  been  written  without  the 
ccrventional  end-of-the-line  rhyming. 
And  this  sort  of  rhyming  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  learn  in  the  whole  technique  of 
sounds.  But  good  rhyming  is  important 
for  it  nearly  always  pleases  people,  es- 
pecially in  short  lyrics,  and  all  young 
poets  should  get  as  much  facility  in  the 
use  of  rhyme  as  possible.  They  should 
learn  to  use  double  rhymes  and  feminine 
rhymes  as  well  as  single  strong  rhymes, 
and  should  be  able  to  rhyme  words  within 
the  lines  as  well  as  rhymes  at  the  end. 
Amy  Lowell  does  this  admirably  in  her 
polyphonic  prose.  And  young  poets 
should  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  assonance  as  to  the  use  of 
rhyme.  Take  lines  like  the  following: 
"Racket  of  winds  at  night  that  slap  and 

tug  at  the  flapping  canvas." 
and  note  the  effect  of  the  frequent  use  of 
the  short  "a"  sound  and  the  repetition 
of  the  "p"  sound. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
what  things  a  young  poet  must  study. 
All  great  poets  have  studied  these  things. 
And  therefore  we  lesser  mortals  must  try 
many  experiments  and  be  content  to 
throw  many  of  them  in  the  waste  basket 


if  we  would  follow,  even  at  a  distance, 
in  their  footsteps.  Living  poets  who  have 
achieved  their  success  will  tell  us  that, 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  have  worked 
for  it.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  wrote  many 
negligible  verses  before  "The  Spoon 
River  Anthology"  sold  out  twelve  editions 
in  the  first  year  and  made  him  famous. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  who,  according  to  Wil-^ 
liam  Butler  Yeats,  is  the  greatest  of 
living  American  poets,  usually  keeps  his 
poems  on  hand  about  a  year  before  he 
offers  them  for  publication.  One  of  his 
poems  was  rewritten  forty  times.  Witter 
Bynner  worked  on  "The  New  World"  for 
several  years,  rewriting  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end  at  least  seven  times.  Amy 
Lowell  studied  the  work  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  French  masters  for  ten  years 
and  worked  secretly  all  that  time  for  the 
perfecting  of  her  own-  style  before  she 
made  any  effort  to  get  into  print.  Many 
similar  stories  might  be  told  ^  of  other 
poets  well  known  to  the  public. 

In  the  articles  that  are  to  follow  I  shall 
try  to  tell  what  the  experience  of  poets 
has  shown  them  about  the  best  ways  of 
getting  their  vocational  education,  how 
to  study  the  several  things  that  are  es- 
sential in  this  craft  of  verse-making.  But 
it  is  chiefly  important  that  we  should 
know  these  things — that  certain  things 
m.ust  be  learned  and  what  they  are,  and 
that  we  must  really  labor  to  learn  them. 
Inspiration  and  faithful  work  may  make 
a  poet.    Inspiration  alone  never  will. 


A  Sawmill  For  Inspiration 

By  J.  B.  Woods 


To  the  romantic  soul  a  sawmill  does 
not  promise  much  as  a  source  of  literary 
inspiration,  but  if  a  writer  loves  to  wan- 
der about  with  a  camera  and  a  question- 
ing mind  he  can  find  enough  material 
available  to  keep  him  pecking  at  his 
typewriter  for  a  year.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  mine  or  a  factory,  or  any  great  or- 
ganization where  men  and  machinery  are 
working  together  to  produce  something 
of  value.  And  nearly  everyone  who 
writes  can  find  some  industrial  enter- 
prise in  his  immediate  neighborhood  to 
be  studied  as  a  field  for  his  own  cultiva- 


tion. There  are  the  countless  displays 
of  human  nature  in  joy,  sorrow,  love  and 
hate,  and  when  the  creative  spirit  re- 
fuses to  take  advantage  of  such  material 
there  are  the  hundred  and  one  peculiari-^ 
ties  and  efficiencies  of  methods  and  equip-x, 
ment.  Add  to  these  facts  the  assurance 
that  editors  always  are  searching  for 
something  new,  and  that  trade  journals 
cover  every  industrial  field  and  offer  fair 
prices  for  illuminative  articles,  and  that 
enthusiastic  employees  and  executives 
are  ever  ready  to  explain  to  interested 
spectators,  and  the  literary  worker  finds 
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himself  in  possession  of  raw  materials 
for  his  best  efforts  either  in  fiction  or 
plain  fact. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  sketch  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  a  short  writ- 
ing experience  wherein  a  sawmill  has 
played  the  bountiful  giver,  in  the  hope 
that  such  data  may  lead  others  to  in- 
vestigate the  latent  possibilities  of  indus- 
trial plants  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
Of  course  I  should  admit  that  I  am  a  for- 
ester, and  therefore  interested  in  every- 
thing related  to  timber,  but  still  there 
u  a  great  brick  and  tile  plant  nearby 
which  has  yielded  me  several  salable 
articles,  and  I  knew  less  about  brick 
making  at  the  time  of  my  first  sally  into 
that  field  than  any  human  being  should 
admit.  So  the  matter  of  experience  does 
not  count  for  a  great  deal  if  one  is 
willing. to  ask  questions. 

A  certain  lumber  journal  has  my  un- 
dying friendship  and  appreciation  be- 
cause the  editor  was  a  man  w.ith  the 
faculty  of  suggestion.  I  wrote  to  that 
journal  at  one  time,  asking  if  they  would 
care  for  "news  items  '  about  my  neck  of 
the  woods.  He  replied  that  they  would 
not  care  for  such  items,  but  suggested 
that  there  were  developments  in  our  pro- 
ducing region  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  trade  in  the  form  of  informative 
articles,  illustrated  if  possible.  Natur- 
ally I  set  to  work  at  once,  and  because  I 
was  fresh  from  the  European  forests  I 
produced  a  learned  comparison  of  for- 
eign forestry  methods  with  our  own  log- 
ging practise.  Perhaps  they  were  short 
of  material;  anyway  they  printed  my 
outburst.  But  when  the  check  came  to 
hand  there  was  a  letter  suggesting  that  I 
get  my  grey  matter  working  upon  the 
vital  problems  connected  with  the  Am- 
erican lumbering  game.  Suffice  it  to 
state  that  I  have  since  become  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  that  journal,  with  my 
|pame  on  their  editorial  page,  and  that 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  I  have  written 
has  been  inspired  by  casual  experiences 
in  and  about  this  one  plant. 

But  lumber  journals  are  not  the  only 
publications  that  may  be  reached  with 
sawmill  stuff.  There  are  so  many  de- 
partments with  distinct  individualities 
and  such  a  number  of  different  types  of 
equipment  that  half  a  dozen  trade  jour- 


nals are  prospective  customers.  Take  the 
matter  of  housing  lumbering  operatives: 
nearly  every  mill  owns  and  rents  a  com- 
munity of  houses  to  its  employees.  And 
if  by  chance  the  mill  town  is  a  bit  bet- 
ter planned  and  more  comfortable  than 
most  of  its  kind,  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
sketch  on  the  modern  industrial  town. 
The  Art  World  was  enough  interested  in 
this  very  proposition  to  purchase  the 
article  I  wrote  on  the  subject. 

In  the  same  way  our  office  building, 
an  attractive  bungalow,  came  in  for  at- 
tention, and  vv^as  given  publicity  in  the 
pages  of  a  leading  architectural  maga- 
zine, with  pleasing  returns  to  the  writer, 
while  the  sawmill  people  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vertising and  were  quite  "puffed  up" 
about  it. 

Electricity  is  widely  used  in  every 
modern  lumber  plant,  a  fact  which  sug- 
gested three  separate  articles  on  as  many 
subjects  for  journals  in  that  field.  Two 
of  them  obtained  first  page  positions, 
which  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  ma- 
terial is  well  received.  And  of  course 
these  items  could  be  sold  to  several  lum- 
ber journals  in  abbreviated  form,  with 
photos  unlike  those  used  in  the  more  pre- 
tentious articles.  In  fact  the  lumber 
papers  will  use  short  items  about  every- 
thing that  interests  any  other  magazine 
if  it  emanates  from  a  sawmill.  The  only 
condition  is  that  scrupulous  care  should 
used  to  avoid  duplication  of  text  and 
illustration,  and  in  the  longer  sketches 
that  one  shall  not  crowd  the  market  with 
two  or  three  stories  about  the  same 
thing.  In  short  the  same  honorable 
methods  of  dealing  apply  to  lumber 
writing  as  to  any  other  field. 

And  it  is  in  the  woods  that  I  have 
found  the  plots  for  my  few  fictive  sketch- 
es. Riding  to  camp  in  the  locomotive 
cab,  or  squatting  upon  the  roots  of  a 
giant  pine,  while  some  old-timer  stretch- 
er' his  imagination  in  the  belief  that  he 
i;-!  putting  his  lie  across  intact,  is  one 
of  the  finest  ways  to  absorb  local  color 
and  human  dynamics.  Offhand  I  recall 
three  stories  which  illustrate  the  varie- 
ty of  material.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
human  failing  among  lumberjacks  to 
loaf  as  long  as  possible  after  receiving 
n.inor  injuries  on  the  job,  such  disability 
entitling  them  to  half  pay  during  their 
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VMcations.  The  second  was  a  story  of  a 
man  who  brought  a  suit-case  of  liquor 
into  camp  against  the  rules,  but  found 
himself  in  trouble  because  the  stranger 
with  whom  he  had  journeyed  from  town 
happened  to  be  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. And  the  last  was  the  sad  tale  of 
an  old  farmer  who  placed  his  hogs  on  the 
track  to  be  killed  by  the  log  train,  know- 
ing that  he  could  demand  twice  their 
value  and  collect  it.  After  a  strenuous 
time  the  trainmen  caught  him  redhanded 
by  killing  a  hog  at  the  mill  and  placing 
it  for  him,  so  that  when  he  came  to  claim 
damages  they  proved  him  a  fraud.  Of 
course  none  of  these  is  a  classic,  but 
then  what  percentage  of  the  stories  found 
in  our  popular  magazines  are  worth  two 
readings?  These  were  saleable  and 
furnished  worth  while  practise  for  the 
struggling  author. 

There  is  a  demonstration  farm  at  this 
mill,  for  which  I  am  duly  grateful,  for 
I  have  been  able  to  sell  numerous  photo* 
graphs  and  items  to  lumber  and  farming 
journals,  while  two  longer  efforts  found 
refuge  with  Country  Life  in  America  and 


The  Breeders'  Gazette.  The  idea  of  lum- 
bering and  agriculture  in  partnership 
may  seem  incongruous,  but  the  cutover 
lands  must  be  farmed  later,  so  the  mill 
people  are  experimenting  with  various 
crops  and  types  of  stock  for  the  benefit 
of  their  prospective  land  purchasers,  a 
fact  which  of  itself  is  worth  several 
pages  of  type,  and  has  been  given  the 
same  by  the  writer. 

So  I  am  a  devotee  of  the  sawmill  as  a 
source  of  literary  material,  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasant  experience  and  several 
hundred  dollars  in  checks  to  substanti- 
ate my  faith.  And  I  cannot  understand 
why  my  co-laboror  of  limited  achieve- 
ment should  not  become  equally  enthusi- 
astic about  a  copper  mine  or  a  glove 
factory.  In  truth,  if  his  manufacturing 
plant  be  something  new  and  out  of  the 
ordinary,  he  may  \vrite  it  into  a  long 
article  and  place  it  with  one  of  the  large 
magazines,  as  has  been  done  with  nu- 
merous 'big  industrial  organizations.  But 
in  any  event  the  field  is  worth  attention, 
v;hich  is  my  reason  for  telling  my  own 
story. 


Jaundice  of  the  Soul 

By  Walliser  Wallace 


A  full  fledged  newspaper  reporter  am 
I.  I  have  written  up  nearly  every  kind 
of  story  that  you  could  shake  a  stick  at. 
Fires,  games,  wrecks,  social  functions, 
theaters  and  political  campaigns  long 
since  have  been  easy  for  me. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  never  been  a  war 
correspondent,  but  I  have  witnessed  gun 
fights  that  I  consider  yielded  more  ex- 
citement to  me  than  do  the  artillery  duels 
in  Europe  to  the  scribes  who  are  a  score 
of  miles  away  from  the  blood  line.  But 
when  a  fellow  gets  to  be  a  war  or  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  or  on  the  press 
gallery  at  Ottawa,  whether  properly  or 
improperly  so,  he  is  looked  upon  among 
all  other  reporters  as  one  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  type — unless 
his  father  owns  the  sheet  for  which  he 
writes.  In  that  event  he  is  not  looked 
upon  at  all. 

These  things  do  not  alter  the  fact, 
though,  that  I  am  a  reporter  of  the  first 
rank,  when  the  great  army  of  reporters 


is  taken  into  consideration.  After  all, 
despite  the  apparent  scintillation  of  a 
comparative  few,  the  great  mass  of 
orthodox  reporters  are  ordinary  plugs  of 
ninety-five  per  cent,  common  character- 
istics as  workers.  Of  course  I  refer  to 
reporters — not  these  vapid  young  cubs 
that  brush  into  a  newspaper  office  from 
school  or  college,  pester  the  city  editor 
with  adjectives,  silly  superlatives  and 
uncouth  stories  of  "cataclysms,"  "uniqui- 
ty"  and  "rumors  running  rife,"  make  a 
study  of  newspaper  office  slang,  and  stop 
each  other  on  the  street  to  gloat  in  non 
sensical  terms  on  beating  a  competito 
v/ith  a  fifty- word  scoop. 

Yes,  I  am  a  full  fledged  newspaper  re- 
porter; and,  as  such,  a  downright  cad,  a 
shyster,  a  sneak,  a  dub,  a  shrimp,  a 
v/retch,  a  tinhorn,  or  anything  like  that. 

Yet  in  my  reportorial  career  I  never 
once  misstated  facts,  and  my  copy  was 
what  I  considered  conservative.  But  I 
was  a  reporter,  and,  in  order  that  the 
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word  would  not  have  to  be  qualified  by 
the  prefix  ex,  I  had  to  do  what  elicits  the 
epithets  I  have  enumerated. 

1  found  that  in  reporting,  where  there 
is  competition  with  the  dilettantes  of 
every  other  vocation,  to  stay  in  the  ring 
requires  rapid  moving.  Going  over  the 
beat  and  writing  exactly  what  is  found 
in  the  routine  I  believe  would  bring  de- 
terioration, and,  finally,  replacement  by 
a  man  with  more  ginger.  From  what  1 
have  seen,  to  work  with  a  dash,  and  oc- 
casionally to  spring  something  startling 
is  necessary.  The  other  fellows  do  it. 
Once  in  a  while  their  stories  glisten  and 
cp.tch  the  eye  of  the  crowd.  He  who 
cannot  spurt  with  the  others,  now  and 
then,  seems  to  lag,  until  the  managing 
editor  drops  him. 

1  have  always  adhered  to  a  conception 
of  principle,  from  which  I  have  never 
deviated  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  was 
a  mound  on  which  I  stood  impervious,  I 
thought,  to  the  petty  antipathy  jabbed  at 
me  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  infre- 
quent, bitter  stacks. 

It  was  within  this  same  principle, 
nevertheless,  during  the  third  year  of  my 
experience,  that  I  betrayed  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  at  a  city  in  Ontario.  I  had 
heard  of  his  discontinuing  evening 
classes  in  his  church  at  an  earlier  time 
than  usual  during  the  summer,  so  I  went 
to  see  him  about  it.  He  met  me  at  the 
door.  I  remember  the  warmth  of  his  ^ 
hand,  as  he  led  me  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  saw  me  comfortably  seated.  It 
was  an  agreeable  experience  to  be  get- 
ting a  story  while  seated  in  a  softly 
cushioned  armchair. 

I  felt  the  warmth  of  his  being  too — his 
reception  had  been  so  pleasant,  frank  and 
kind!  And  how  different  was  this  arbor 
from  the  pandemonium  of  the  office  I  had 
just  left!  I  recalled  the  voice  of  the 
city  editor,  the  last  sound  of  the  place  I 
had  heard,  cursing  a  messenger  for  loit- 
l^ring  on  the  way  up  from  the  city  hall 
with  Warren's  copy. 

"You  are  discontinuing  your  evening 
meetings,"  I  said  to  the  preacher. 

"Yes,  we  do  that  every  year  during  the 
warm  months,"  he  replied. 

I  was  about  to  ask  another  question 
when  the  telephone  rang  and  he  was 


called.  "Oh  yes !"  I  heard  him  say,  "The 
Star!"  and  I  thought:    "Hang  the  Star!"_ 

"Yes,"  the  preacher  went  on  at  the 
telephone,  "but  that's  nothing  unusual; 
we  do  that  every  year.  We'll  resume 
them  in  September.  Oh  no!  no  cause  for 
comment — you're  welcome — good-bye." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  receiver  click, 
and,  as  his  returning  footsteps  ap- 
proached, I  determined  to  score  a  real, 
victory  on  the  Star. 

"You  are  closing  these  meetings  a  lit- 
tle earlier  than  usual  this  year,  aren't 
you  Mr.  Guenter?"    I  ventured. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  reluctantly,  but 
kindly. 

"How  did  you  come  to  do  that?" 

"Well!  I  heard  people  were  talking 
about  the  meetings,  and  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  let  them  rest  assured  on 
the  subject." 

I  did  not  think,  until  later,  of  the  di- 
vine complacency  in  which  he  had  acted 
on  the  tacit  demands  of  his  maligners. 
My  mind  was  bent  on  the  feature  story 
I  should  have  in  my  grasp  with  one 
more  coup. 

"It  beats  all  how  people  will  work 
themselves  up  over  nothing,"  I  said  with 
p  shake  of  the  head  to  bespeak  regrets 
that  my  fellows  should  be  so.  "I  sup- 
pose," I  went  on,  with  feigned  amuse- 
ment, "they  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  German  plots  against  the  very  em- 
pire were  being  hatched  at  these  meet- 
ings." 

"Yes,"  was  his  unwary  reply;  and  he 
joined  me  in  the  laugh. 

That  was  all  I  wanted.  For  fear  the 
inveiglement  might  occur  to  him,  I  led 
him  away  from  the  echo  of  his  answer 
by  talking  of  his  other  church  affairs. . 
In  a  few  minutes  I  went  back  to  the  office 
and  exploded  a  yarn  that  set  the  city 
talking.  It  turned  much  hostile  atten 
tion  toward  this  big-hearted  German- 
Canadian  preacher,  too. 

I  left  him  to  chafe  beneath  a  blow, 
from  which  he  could  not  fully  recover. 
This  good,  homely  man  had  established 
a  domain  for  himself,  where  his  altruism 
could  reign  in  peace.  I  was  thoughtless 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  to  stay  and  make 
the  best  of  my  spoliation,  while  I,  the 
evanescent  newspaper  reporter,  was 
floating  across  the  international  border. 
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My  new  job  was  writing  reports  of 
proceedings  in  a  large  police  court.  I 
have  cheerless  recollections  of  that  place. 
1  shall  never  forget  how  dumbly  some 
of  those  poor  creatures,  male  and  female, 
looked  from  the  docket  to  the  press 
stand,  where  we  uncovered  their  shame 
for  an  unfeeling  public.  What  did  all 
these  sordid  details  matter  to  whole- 
some-minded people?  The  lawyers 
seemed  to  think  the  details  mattered  be- 
cause these  men  would  help  us  out  with 
particulars.  The  lawyers  I  found  real 
friendly  scouts — and  it  was  much  easier 
to  mention  their  names,  than  to  get  the 
knowledge  they  imparted,  concerning 
their  abstruse  cases,  from  another  source. 

I  let  the  plain  and  quiet  suffer  most. 
Often  without  counsel  they  came  to  this 
courtroom,  where  unknown  persons  and 
known  degenerates  were  classed  in  one 
vile  atmosphere,  gave  their  evidence  and 
escaped  as  quickly  as  they  could — but 
the  story  of  the  case  would  be  ready  for 
the  press  before -the  principals  were  out 
of  sight.  Some,  "knowing  the  ropes," 
would  get  close  to  the  reporters  and  pass 
a  few  friendly  remarks  that  would  tend 
to  soften  our  pencils  as  we  wrote.  Men 
of  standing  who  wanted  their  names  left 
out  altogether  often  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  that  effect  with  the  editor,  but 
could  not  do  so  with  me — if  they  did  it 
would  be  the  last  if  the  editor  found  it 
out.  Thus  real  rogues  escaped  where 
unassuming  persons  got  ruthless  adver- 
tising. It  makes  me  feel  cheap  v/hen  I 
think  of  the  innocent  relatives  of  de- 
praved defendants,  whose  trouble  I  have 
made  heavier. 

I  remember  one  family  that  I  did  not 
treat  in  this  v/ay.  The  crude  father 
faced  the  charge;  the  wife  and  daughter 
came  to  see  it  through  with  him.  Staf- 
ford of  The  Times  suggested  we  leave 
it  out,  and  all  agreed  to  do  so  when  we 
beheld  the  daughter's  modest  beauty. 
Stafford  had  spoken  first,  so  his  was  the 
luck  to  speak  to  her. 

"We're  not  going-  to  rnention  this  case," 
he  suavely  informed  her,  "and  it's  all  on 
your  account." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  abashed,  "thank  you!" 

"But,"  Stafford  went  on  gamely,  "you'll 
have  to  thank  those  gentlemen  over 
tJiere,  too." 


She  came;  and  the  press  row  leaned 
over,  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  adula- 
tion lavished  upon  her.  "It's  the  beauty 
that  did  it,"  bald-headed  Jack  Farran 
chirped  after  her,  when  she  had  begun 
her  blushing  retreat;  and  Jack's  bleary 
old  eyes  shurred  up  in  a  bar-room  grin. 

Six  months  later  I  did  quite  a  different 
thing  in  an  Ohio  city  that  was  just  small 
enough  for  all  the  natives  to  know  each 
other.  A  colored  youth  was  indicted  for 
theft  and  sent  to  jail — you  know  how 
such  things  are  talked  of  in  a  small  place; 
and  how  the  children,  with  a  blend  of 
dread  and  curiosity  expressed  on  their 
faces,  follow  the  prisoner  out  of  sight. 
I  wrote  the  story  just  as  I  thought  it 
would  interest  the  readers,  and  de- 
scribed, in  detail,  the  colored  sweetheart 
of  the  thief  weeping  in  the  courtroom.  1 
tcld  her  name,  too. 

A  week  or  so  afterward  some  women 
of  the  place  had  a  cat  show  that  I  had  to 
cover.  I  was  getting  a  deluge  of  notes 
from  a  group  of  women,  and  feeling 
some  contempt  for  their  punctilio,  when, 
suddenly,  I  recognized  the  negress.  I 
was  overwhelmed,  for  a  second,  by  the 
thought  that  flashed  to  my  real  self. 
There,  timidly,  she  followed  her  mistress 
through  the  crowd  without  raising  her 
eyes  to  the  people.  They  knew,  with  in- 
difference and  scorn,  that  the  heart  of 
This  negress  sheathed  what  they  despised 
and  spurned,  a  love  for  the  young  negro 
in  jail  forty  miles  away.  She  was  nobler 
in  her  emotions  than  those  selfish  cat 
fanciers  around  her;  and  yet  I  had  told 
them  how  to  tread  on  the  sacred  ground 
of  her  love,  and  leave  it  like  the  mud 
hole  by  the  town  pump. 

I  soon  became  well  known  in  that 
small  place,  and  I  was  not  greatly 
pleased,  because  the  attributes  of  my 
stories  kept  rolling  back  from  the  city 
limits.  I  wanted  to  write  what  wouki 
atrophy  in  space,  and  this  desire  caused 
me  to  take  a  position  in  a  city  on  theJ 
Atlantic  coast.  ^ 

I  had  not  been  there  very  long  when 
I  attained  standing  through  a  story  1 
ran  across  while  strolling  in  a  suburb  one 
night.  A  prominent  individual  out  of 
favor  with  the  paper  was  the  person  in- 
volved, and,  so  seriously  did  the  circum- 
stances I  had  discovered  pile  up  around 
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him  that  his  wife  secured  a  divorce.  I 
have  since  wondered  if  the  evidence  I 
wrote  was  not  misleading.   The  wife  was 

» married  again  within  a  month,  and  the 
last  I  heard  of  the  man,  a  year  later, 
was  that  he  had  retired  to  the  Adirondack 
wilds. 

This  story  seemed  to  give  me  prestige 
because  I  rose  rapidly  afterward.  My 
higher  work  brought  me  into  contact 
with  a  newspaper  magnate  from  a  larger 
city  northward,  and,  after  he  decided  to 
give  me  a  tryout,  my  ascendency  in  news- 
paper work  was  accelerated.  Luck  was 
with  me  too:  I  played  up  two  men  into  a 
controversy  that  brought  victory  to  tiiB 
third  candidate — the  editor's  choice — in 
the  subsequent  election.  I  was  called  to 
the  sanctum. 

"So,"  said  the  editor,  "you're  the  man 
who  wrote  that  stuff.  It  seemed  to  get 
nearly  all  its  prominence  in  our  paper." 

"I  dug  up  the  story  and,  perhaps,  on 
that  account,  I  favored  it,"  I  answered. 

"Well  now,"  he  said,  "did  these  men 
frame  their  own  assertions,  or  did  they 
answer  yes  or  no?  They  were  agreed 
on  this  disputed  point  six  v/eeks  ago." 

"I  had  to  question  them  for  all  I  got 
ar.  first,"  I  told  him,  "but  they  volun- 
teered some  toward  the  last." 

I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  expect, 
but  relentlessly  worked  on  to  make  sure 
the  results  would  not  be  bad,  at  any  rate. 
One  day  I  was  put  on  the  desk,  beside  the 
city  editor,  with  a  substantial  raise  in 
salary.  I  imagined  myself,  a  year  hence, 
engineering  the  accumulation  of  news  for 
one  of  the  largest  dailies  in  America. 
But,  overworked,  my  health  failed,  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  I  was  in  a  Colo- 
rado valley  of  the  sky. 

That  was  an  unusual  place  where  peo- 
ple went  to  battle  for  their  lives.  With 
a  cosmopolitan  population  of  about  three 
thousand,  much  wealth  and  faddist  enter- 
ifmrise  was  represented,  so  that  the  two 
IC^phii-weekly  newspapers  published  there 
thrived.  The  owner  editor  of  one  of 
these  was  glad  to  take  me  on — at  his 
own  price,  of  course,  because  there  were 
many  newspaper  men  there,  in  the  same 
boat  as  I,  who  could  have  filled  the  bill. 
It  was  a  novelty  to  be  looking  up  stories 
in  a  place  like  tMs;  but  I  wrote  every- 
thing in  a  display  proportionate  to  its 


local  interest,  as  I  had  written  greatly 
circulated  news  for  the  large  papers.  The 
editor  would  take  each  of  my  big  stories, 
write  a  lead — abstract  if  necessary — dis- 
card my  caption,  and  write  one  himself, 
based  on  the  lead  he  had  written. 
If  I  made  an  especial  effort  with  any 
copy,  he  would  replace  paragraphs  of  this 
v/ith  his  own  composition. 

I  worked  on  faithfully  and  without  ex- 
pt.stulation,  because,  above  all  things,  I 
vvanted  the  job.  So,  when  a  girl  tried  to 
drown  herself  in  a  mountain  stream,  I 
wrote  up  the  full  particulars.  Poor  peo- 
ple! The  girl  had  come  there  to  be  with 
her  brother  who  was  sick.  Her  distress 
and  fears  had  unnerved  her,  and  the 
brother  was  heartbroken.  I  wonder  if  he 
lived. 

So  much  of  the  news,  which  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  write,  seemed  to  kindle 
sadness  lying  dormant  everywhere  be- 
tween the  hills !  The  police  entered  a 
woman's  house,  and  seized  goods  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  from  her  employer; 
my  story  of  it  appeared  in  the  next  edi- 
tion. The  woman  complained  that  she 
had  taken  the  goods  to  compensate  her- 
self for  wages  she  had  not  received — and 
which  she  needed  to  sustain  her  dying 
daughter. 

I  saw  the  emaciated  face  on  the  bed.  I 
saw  the  girl's  figure  heave  in  the  anguish 
of  helplessness  and  affection  for  the  un- 
happy mother  who  strove  with  the  world 
:^or  subsistence.  Over  me  there  surged  a 
feeling  of  guilt,  under  which  my  mound 
of  principles  collapsed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  outburst,  I 
might  never  have  known  of  the  suffering 
that  had  filtered  through  the  mound,  and 
into  v/hich  I  v/as  now  carried.  I  could 
look  back  and  see  manifold  wrongs  which 
I  had  done  my  fellows,  thinking  that  my 
work  was  justified.  I  could  see  the  false 
impressions  I  had  made  using  the  truth. 
I  could  see  v/here  I  had  legally  trespassed 
far  beyond  my  province  on  the  emotional 
fields  of  others.  The  immaterial  things, 
that  I  had  thought  it  necessary  for  peo- 
ple to  know,  now  seemed  worse  than  use- 
less' agitations.  But  I  could  see  the 
other  reporters,  the  same  as  ever,  chop- 
ping their  v/ay  along,  fanned  by  the  affa- 
bility of  a  deferential  and  an  eager 
crowd. 
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Away  up  in  the  altitudes  where  human 
creatures  play,  near  death,  beside  their 
sparkling,  little  brook,  that  is  the  mighti- 
est of  all  the  rivers,  you  learn  to  know 
the  pith  of  life.  The  soul  seems  to  pierce 
the  pulp  and  drink  from  the  core  a  nec- 
tar that  brings  joy  with  woe,  and  v/oe 
with  joy,  but  is  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 
Among  woes  the  nectar  revealed  to  my 
soul  was  the  jaundice.  Each  bit  of  es- 
sential yellow  in  my  reports  had  lodged 
there,  like  the  stain  on  my  fingers  from 


the  newspaper  man's  cigarettes  that 
helped  send  me  to  Colorado. 

But  I  believe  the  yellow  will  soon  dis- 
appear. The  flood  of  tears  I  caused, 
wherein  I  did  penance,  should  restore  my 
soul  to  itself,  as  the  pure  water  did  with 
the  Marigold  of  Midas.  And,  when  it 
does,  I  am  going  back  to  the  game  to 
write  a  sheet  of  pure  water  type — not 
of  heat  for  heartscalds  but  warm,  like 
the  Lutheran  preacher's  hand,  with  the 
spirit  of  charity.  I  shall  call  my  news- 
paper the  "Weekly  Eccentric." 


Contemporary  Writers  and  Their  Work 

A  Series  of  Autobiographical  Letters 


173.  Mary  Austin 

The  Editor  has  asked  me  for  some  ac- 
count of  the  source  and  method  of  a 
short  story  of  mine  in  Sunset  Magazine. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  state- 
ment of  my  literary  method  without  re- 
ferring to  some  items  of  biography  which 
are  given  here,  solely  for  that  purpose. 
To  begin  with,  I  was  thirty-five  years  old 
and  had  already  an  international  reputa- 
tion before  I  ever  met  any  other  writer 
Qr  professional  V  artist  of  any  sort  with 
whom  I  could  exchange  informing  con- 
versation. I  had  met  one  writer  of  some 
distinction  in  that  time,  with  whom  I  was 
too  shy  to  talk,  and  had  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  editors  and  others  at- 
tracted by  my  work,  but  nothing  was 
more  of  a  surprise  to  me  on  coming  into 
the  big  world  than  to  find  the  large  part 
played  by  discussions  of  literary  method. 
Even  yet,  when  I  pick  up  a  publication 
like  The  Editor,  I  find  much  of  it  is  Greek 
to  me.  The  next  important  item  in  the 
formation  of  my  own  method  was  that  I 
had  few  books  to  read  and  fewer  maga- 
zines. The  books  I  had  were  of  the  best, 
including  the  masterpieces  of  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  literature.  But  in 
the  years  between  1890  and  1900,  I  was 
so  hard  up  for  reading  that  I  was  reduced 
to  Blackstones  Commentaries,  and  have 
spent  many  an  evening  reading  the  dic- 
tionary. I  also  read  many  scientific 
works. 

Finally,  I  write  because  I  would  rather 
write  than  not,  and  I  have  never  been  so 


situated  that  I  could  not  decline  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  editor  or  publisher  if  I 
wished.  These  are  the  circumstances 
that  have  most  influenced  my  literary 
method,  and  while  I  do  not  recommend 
them  as  a  preparation  for  a  writing 
career  at  least  they  are  not  insuperable 
obstacles  to  success. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  have  not 
worked  very  hard  to  learn  to  write,  care- 
fully analyzing  the  work  of  writers  that 
pleased  me,  and  never  sparing  any  pains 
in  rewriting  my  own  things  until  they 
satisfy  me.  But  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
formulate  the  business  of  committing  my 
stories  to  words.  I  have  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  never  consciously  thought  about 
many  of  the  things  that  are  discussed  in 
the  pages  of  The  Editor. 

Indeed  the  gist  of  my  method  is  to 
keep  the  art  of  writing  as  far  as  possi- 
ble unconscious.  I  have  carefully  trained 
my  own  literary  taste  so  that  it  may  keep 
an  eye  on  my  work  as  it  proceeds,  but  I 
almost  never  catch  it  in  the  act  of  pass- 
ing judgment.  I  study  every  kind  of  art, 
painting,  music,  architecture,  in  the  effort 
to  familiarize  my  mind  with  the  best 
principles,  and  I  inquire  into  the  primif 
tive  forms  of  art  and  the  place  of  art  in 
society,  but  when  I  sit  down  to  my  type- 
writer all  that  is  no  more  present  in  my 
conscious  mind  than  the  food  I  have  eaten 
is  conscious.  To  be  conscious  of  yes- 
terday's food  is  a  sign  of  indigestion,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  equally 
a  sign  of  a  poorly  working  mind  to  have 
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all  the  things  you  have  learned  about 
writing  making  themselves  felt  in  the  act 
of  composition. 

The  really  hard  work  I  do,  the  deliber- 
ate, conscious  work,  is  by  way  of  getting 
stories  to  write.  I  am  often  very  much 
surprised,  in  talking  to  young  writers,  to 
find  that  they  have  never  spent  any  pains 
at  all  on  this  part  of  the  business  of 
being  a  writer.  They  seem  never  to  have 
heard  of  psychology  of  creative  writing, 
and  the  methods  of  keeping  an  even 
stream  of  inspiration  flowing.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  make  the  impulse  to 
w^rite  come  regularly  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day,  and  how  to  turn  from  one 
kind  of  writing  to  another  as  easily  as 
turning  on  an  electric  switch.  Many  of 
them  do  not  know  how  to  get  a  story 
when  they  need  one.  They  seem  to  think 
that  "inspiration"  is  something  that  "just 
comes  to  you,"  and  that  fiction  is  "made 
up  out  of  your  head." 

I  regard  the  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
trol these  things  as  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  all  this  discussion  of  plots  and 
paragraphs  and  heart  interest  and  the 
rest.  But  it  is  not  of  these  things  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  write. 

The  particular  story,  "The  Divorcing 
of  Sina,"  is  true  in  its  main  incidents.  I 
have  been  writing  Indian  stories  many 
years,  and  only  just  beginning  to  venture 
to  write  stories  of  Indians  which  I  have 
not  personally  known  to  have  happened. 
I  think  when  one  is  writing  about  a  kind 
of  society  difi'erent  from  ours,  one  must 
stick  very  closely  to  the  facts  for  a  long 
time  before  venturing  to  invent. 

I  began  writing  about  Indians  simply 
because  where  I  lived  Indians  were  the 
nearest  thing  at  hand.  If  I  had  been  liv- 
ing in  New  York  I  should  have  written 
about  New  Yorkers.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  write  about  Indians  in  the 
same  spirit  as  about  our  own  kind  of  peo- 
ple. Always  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
or  the  reader  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
another  and  wider  point  of  view;  one 
feels  amused  or  pitiful  or  contemptuous. 
So  it  was  inevitable  that  the  story  of 
Sina  should  be  slightly  humorous  in  style, 
al  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  watch 
Sina  and  Black  Rock  Maggie  and  take 
their  story  as  seriously  as  they  took  it 


themselves.  The  only  real  literary  prob- 
lem involved  in  a  story  of  this  kind  is 
the  problem  of  background. 

In  writing  of  an  unfamiliar  kind  of  life, 
it  is  necessary  to  create  the  background 
for  the  reader  as  you  go  along.  Always 
there  is  danger  of  holding  up  the  story 
with  description.  I  find  the  greatest 
economy  of  description  lies  in  using  the 
kind  of  words  natural  to  the  background, 
mesa,  dry  wash,  barranca,  etc.  To  say 
that  an  Indian  girl's  eyes  are  as  brown 
as  the  backwater  of  the  tularea,  gives  ai\ 
effect  that  can  not  possibly  be  attained 
by  calling  them  brown  as  velvet.  In 
general,  I  may  say  that  in  writing  an 
Indian  story  I  never  use  a  figure  of 
speech  that  an  Indian  would  not  use.  If 
I  have  to  quote  a  proverb  or  any  axiom 
about  life  I  use  an  Indian  proverb. 

It  is  much  easier  to  realize  an  alien 
background  by  putting  in  one  white 
figure,  or  even  two  or  three.  That  is 
what  Kipling  does  almost  invariably.  The 
white  figure  claims  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy and  enables  him  to  overcome  his 
prejudices  against  what  is  foreign  in  the 
environment. 

This  is  so  well  understood  that  most 
editors  will  not  accept  a  story  of  alien 
life  which  does  not  contain  some  white 
persons. 

But  the  best  stories  about  American 
Indians  are  not  those  in  which  white  peo- 
ple figure,  so,  as  I  am  more  interested 
in  Indians  than  I  am  in  editors,  I  go  on 
trying  to  tell  these  stories  in  Indian 
terms.  "The  Divorcing  of  Sina"  is  one 
of  my  most  successful  attempts. 


174.  Louise  Rice 

I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  you  anything  about  my  first  pub- 
lished work,  since  I  have  been  breaking 
into  print  for  quite  some  time,  as  they 
say  in  classic  Boston.  I  wrote  "pieces" 
for  school  papers  and  small  magazines 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  but  my 
first  real  story  was  published  in  the  now 
defunct  "Gunter's,"  drawing  eighteen 
dollars.  It  was  the  largest  sum  I  had 
ever  received,  at  one  time,  and  I  joyously 
blew  it  in  on  a  peach  of  a  hat!  I've  al- 
wiays  wanted  the  sensation  of  paying 
more  than  ten  dollars  for    a  headpiece, 
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but  up  to  that  time  I  never  had  the  nerve 
to  do  it. 

At  the  time  I  sold  that  story  I  had  a- 
bout  ten  manuscripts  going  from  one 
editor  to  another,  none  of  which  was  ever 
sold,  although  I  revised  some  of  them  as 
many  as  ten  times. 

Meanwhile  I  did  all  sorts  of  office  boy 
jobs  in  the  literary  world.  Strangely 
enough,  I  was  exceptionally  successful  in 
re-writing  other  people's  stories,  and  in 
selling  them,  both  of  which  operations 
netted  a  fairly  good  income.  And,  as  a 
sideline,  I  did  graphological  readings  of 
character,  something  in  which  I  had  al- 
ways been  interested.  Eventually,  my 
correspondence  along  that  line  became  so 
heavy  as  to  demand  a  force  of  clerks  and 
to  call  for  all  of  my  time.  For  four  years 
I  did  no  writing  but  I  count  any  real  suc- 
cess that  I  may  have  attained  since  as  a 
result  of  the  severe  discipline  entailed 
in  my  graphological  work:  every  day  I 
did  at  least  one  hundred  delineations, 
which  I  had  to  dictate  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, as  every  moment  was  precious. 
To  this  I  attribute  a  certain  facility  with 
which  I  can  now  turn  out  any  piece  of 
work,  even  though  it  is  not  exactly  in  my 
line. 

When  the  graphological  work  became 
too  monotonous,  I  disposed  of  it  to  some 
of  my  pupils,  and  became  a  "publicity 
woman."  In  that  capacity  I  was  re- 
quired to  write  anywhere  from  a  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand  words  a  day  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  I  once  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  "a  live,  intensely  ab- 
sorbing" article,  "with  plenty  of  human 
interest"  on  a  new  kind  of  steam  dredge 
which  Vv^as  being  put  on  the  market,  and 
about  which  I  knew  and  cared  as  much  as 
I  did  about  the  Martians.  The  reason 
that  I  speak  of  this,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  taught  me  the  most  valuable  lesson  I 
have  ever  learned:  the  lesson  that  a 
trained  writer,  like  a  good  carpenter, 
ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  any  piece 
for  which  there  is  a  market,  regardless 
of  mood,  predisposition  .  to  dislike  that 
kind  of  piece,  or  previous  ignorance  of 
the  subject. 

We  all  have  our  preferences,  of  course. 
Each  one  of  us  can  do  some  one  thing 
better  than  anything  else,  but  the  good 
craftsmanship  which  can  produce  an  arti- 


cle with  which  the  worker  is  not  in  great 
sympathy,  will  help  to  generate  all  the 
finer  article  when  something  is  to  be 
done  to  which  the  worker  can  give  all  his 
mind  and  enthusiasm.  The  lack  of  such 
bitter  training  as  this  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  reason  for  the  very  curious  inequali- 
ties in  the  work  of  many  well  known 
writers. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  still  learning  my 
trade,  and  do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to 
speak  with  authority,  save  as  to  general 
principles;  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is 
that  writers  can  not  and  should  not  hurr^ 
their  literary  development.  So  long  as 
ten  years  ago  I  was  selling  "him  and  her" 
stories  to  the  lighter  magazines — you 
know,  the  kind  in  which  the  moonlight 
falls  softly  on  his  deep  and  glowing 
eyes,  as  he  leans  breathlessly  forward — 
that  kind.  It's  not  a  bad  kind,  either; 
it's  much  in  demand;  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  your  mind  refuses  to  .  linger 
on  the  river,  in  the  moonlight,  any  more. 
And  then,  of  course,  you  try  the  Uplift 
story,  and  that's  the  second  step,  and 
then  you  attempt  the  "timely"  tale,  and 
at  last  you  get  down  to  doing  real  honest 
things,  and  you  can  draw  a  long  breath, 
spit  on  your  hands  and  tackle  the  actual 
job. 

I  think  the  first  time  I  reached  that 
state  was  two  years  ago  when  I  wrote, 
in  two  days,  "The  Girl  Who  Walked 
Without  Fear,"  which  was  Everybody's 
Christmas  story  that  December.  Since 
then  I've  tackled  scenarios  and  plays  a 
bit,  but  for  the  last  six  months  I  have 
been  writing  fiction  only. 

Percival,  of  "Percival  Plays  the  Big 
Time."  Blue  Book  for  May,  while  full  of 
faults,  (alas,  they  never  seem  to  show  up 
under  the  typewriter  as  they  do  when 
the  printer  sets  his  hands  to  them,)  is 
a  pretty  good  example,  I  think,  of  what 
can  be  done  by  steadily  plugging  away 
at  an  idea.  Here  are  the  very  steps  by 
which  he  arived. 

1.  Wanted:  a  story  of  the  war  which ^ 
is  just  a  little  bit  "different." 

2.  To  begin  with,  the  chief  character 
must  be  different.  How  shall  he  be?  A 
slacker  ?  A  weakling  ?  A  tough  guy  ?  No, 
all  these  characters  have  been  dealt  with 
by  better  artists  than  I  am.  Well,  then, 
what  ?   In  this  emergency,  the  only  thing 
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is  to  cast  about  in  the  waters  of  experi- 
ence for  some  queer  fish.  Doing  so,  my 
mind  runs  through  a  period  of — ahem — a 
number  of  years,  and  I  remember  a 
young  man,  a  vaudevillian  of  surprising 
beauty  and  amazing  purity  of  mind  and 
body. 

3.  The  development  of  the  character 
is  purely  mechanical.  You  take  what 
you  remember,  "point  it  up"  as  the 
painters  say,  elaborate  on  it  and  add  a 
high  light  or  two.  The  high  light  which 
I  finally  added  to  Percival  was  his  horror 
of  meat,  which  I  thought  was  consistent 
and  spicy. 

4.  With  the  character  outlined,  the  pro- 
cess of  his  history  and  his  getting  into 
the  Army  was,  again,  purely  a  mechani- 
cal process,  Mack  Dolan  being  merely  a 
lay  figure. 

5.  Having  gotten  him  into  the  Army, 
the  worst  puzzle  remained.  What  was  to 
happen  to  him?  Was  he  to  become  a 
hero  ?  Was  he  to  give  up  his  life  in  some 
unselfish,  gallant  deed?  Was  he  to  be 
touched  by  the  glowing  flame  of  patrio- 
tism ?  I  considered  each  one  and  decided 
against  it.  Again,  better  artists  than  I 
am  had  been  before  me.  Well,  then, 
what?  There  remained  only  one  thing — 
something  which  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  surprise.  Now,  the  surprise,  as 
every  writer  knows,  is  one  of  the  most 
ticklish  affairs  in  the  whole  line  of  fic- 
tion to  handle.  Like  a  sponge  cake,  one 
stroke  too  many  and  it  is  flat. 

6.  I  considered  the  possibility  of  Perci- 
val being  really  a  girl,  reared  by  the 
mother  as  a  boy,  and  pledged  to  keep  the 
secret  until  "he"  wish  to  marry.  It  was 
enticing,  but  it  was  far-fetched,  and  I 
could  not  evolve  any  real  climax  based  on 
it.  I  thought  of  Percival  having  faked 
his  whole  character  and  turning  out  to  be 
a  regular  fella,  but  that  seemed  piffle; 
vague  thoughts  of  making  him  a  won- 
derful Secret  Service  man  bothered  me, 
but  that  was  too  difficult  to  handle  as  a 
^short  story. 

7.  I  started  to  write  the  first  draft  of 
the  story,  and  got  as  far  as  Percival's 
dash  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Germans — 
having  decided  that  I  would  let  him  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Angus,  whom  I  had  al- 
ready conceived,  when — something  hap- 
pened. 


Every  writer  knows  that  there  is  a 
point  in  his  mechanical  creation  of  a  tale 
where  reasoning  stops  and  something 
else  begins.  I  haven't  the  least  idea  what 
to  call  it.  I  detest  the  word,  inspiration, 
because  it's  not  that,  since  it  is  invari- 
ably the  result,  however  untraceable — of 
long  thinking.  Anyway,  T  reached  that 
point.  I  call  it,  to  myself,  the  "seeing 
place."  It  is  where  I  stop  saying  "now 
he  shall  do  this  and  these  others  shall 
say  so-and-so,"  and  the  actual  scene 
that  I  have  been  building  up  becomes  a 
realty  to  me.  Well,  when  Percival 
shuddered  away  from  the  dead  man  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  cottage  I  suddenly 
saw  that  whole  ruined  village,  as  plainly 
as  I  now  see  this  piece  of  paper  in  my 
machine,  and  I  saw  the  large,  still  intact 
factory  building  midway  between  the 
cottage  and  the  trenches,  and  I  knew  that 
it  was  a  factory  for  making  manikins, 
and  that,  of  course,  finished  the  story  for 
me. 

Every  writer  whom  I  know,  who  has 
worked  long  and  steadily  at  the  writing 
of  fiction,  has  these  moments,  when  the 
last,  final  twist  which  makes  a  story 
"comes."  I  used  to  laugh  at  that  idea, 
because  I  never  had  such  a  moment,  but, 
of  late,  I  know  that  if  I  dig  along,  in  the 
way  that  I  did  on  Percival,  I  shall  have 
one  second  in  which  the  climax  will  re- 
veal itself.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  ac^ 
tion  of  what,  in  these  days,  is  called  the 
subconscious  mind,  and  that  it  receives 
its  training  by  the  slower,  more  mechan- 
ical plodding  of  the  conscious  mind  over 
a  long  period. 

I  think  I  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to 
The  Editor,  that  I  learned  the  first  rules 
of  the  game  from  it — and  that  my  early 
sales  were  due  to  a  careful  reading  of  its 
m.arket  reports.  And  this  grounding  in 
the  fundamentals  in  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  know  a  lot  of  very  interesting 
and  talented  people  who  have  wonderful 
ideas  and  a  passionate  desire  to  write 
who  will  never  succeed,  if  they  live  to  be 
a  thousand,  because  they  persistently,  not 
to  say  scornfully,  refuse  to  learn  those 
fundamentals. 

Outside  of  the  pages  of  The  Editor  and 
the  other  magazines  I  think  writers 
ought  to  meet  each  other  as  little  as 
possible.    For  the  writer  is  seldom  an 
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interesting  personality.  (Oh,  my  broth- 
ers, be  not  angry !)  and  he  ought  not  to  be. 
He  is  a  recording  machine,  the  medium 
througli  which  the  message  of  the  world's 
shame  and  glory,  its  love  and  agony,  its 
achievement  and  its  piteous  failure  must 
flow.  He  is  the  transmitter  between  God 
and  humanity,  to  reveal  the  One  to  the 
ether.  Yes,  he  is,  be  his  stories  the  re- 
flection of  but  the  passing  interest  of  the 
hour.  Interesting  people  are  fuel  for  the 
writer — and  that's  why  I  have  never  been 
a  member  of  a  writer's  colony,  and  never 
will;  also,  why  my  friends  include  boot- 
blacks and  gunman  and  even  millionaires, 
but  seldom  writers.  Xji  a  word,  I  believe 
that  the  writer  should  keep  close  to  all 
sorts  of  humans,  except  his  own  sort,  be- 
cause his  own  sort,  like  himself,  is  less 
vital,  less  inspiring  to  him,  than  others. 

Nor  do  i  believe  that  eccentricity  is 
the  hallmark  of  genius.  Most  of  the 
really  great  women  .writers  are  good 
cooks  and  housewives;  most  of  the  really 
wonderful  men  writers  have  been  in 
business  or  like  to  farm,  and  get  a  hair- 
cut as  often  as  anybody !  It's  the  people 
who  can't  get  their  talents  out  of  their 
systems  who  wear  weird  clothes  and  use 
still  weirder  talk. 


175.  Lewis  H.  Kilpatrick 

Allowances  will  be  made,  I  hope,  if 
this  reply  to  The  Editor's  inquiry  con- 
cerning my  work  as  a  writer  fails  to  touch 
the  standard  set  by  other  contributors. 
A  writer  turned  fighter  finds  it  difficult 
not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  as  a  matter 
of  clear-brained  recollection,  to  compose 
even  a  brief  article  embodying  the  facts 
desired  by  Mr.  Kane.  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor  is  not  Vimy  Ridge,  nor  has  my 
Remington  been  entirely  wielded  into  a 
machine  gun.  Yet  it  already  seems  a 
long,  long  "whoop  and  a  holler"  from 
Brigade  Personnel  Office  to  my  own  cozy 
workshop  in  the  borderland  between  the 
blue  grass  and  the  foothills  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

"Spartan  Blood"  (Munsey's  Magazine, 
July,  1918)  was  born  of  an  observation 
that  I  have  made  in  common  with  other 
interested  "furriners"  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  prison  life  on  the  men  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Mountains.   Take  the  average  hill- 


man  who  feels  the  talons  of  the  law.  He 
is  the  victim  of  isolation,  illiterate,  un- 
traveled,-  cramped  in  his  home  life  and 
unsanitary  in  his  habits.  He  is  well 
versed  in  local  politics  and  patriotic  to 
the  marrow,  but  an  arch  rebel  against  all 
County,  State  and  Federal  statutes  that 
that  in  any  way  curb  his  personal  liber- 
ties. This  rebellion,  so  often  the  theme 
of  bitter  criticism  and  condemnation  from 
outsiders,  springs  from  the  mountaineer's 
extreme  love  of  freedom  and  his  intellec- 
tual inability  to  comprehend  law's  neces- 
sity and  order's  ideals. 

Take  this  type  of  man  out  of  his  isola- 
tion, even  as  a  prisoner,  and  put  him 
where  he  is  forced  to  be  sanitary,  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  where  he  can  view 
in  retrospect  his  former  mode  of  life. 
His  associates  are  criminals,  of  course, 
but  they  come  from  many  occupations 
and  all  parts  of  the  world — and  the 
mountaineer  is  sure  to  be  broadened  more 
than  infected  by  contact  with  them.  Few 
of  our  prisons  prove  good  reform  schools, 
I  know,  but  reformation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  what  the  moun-* 
taineer  needs.  He  needs  education,  an 
opportunity  for  wider  observation,  a.  dif- 
ferent viewpoint.  Give  him  these,  and 
the  probability  is  that  his  morals  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Many  are  the 
hillmen  who  have  outraged  the  civil  code 
for  years  without  fear  and  without  re- 
morse before  their,  internment,  who  re- 
turn to  their  native  Cumberlands  trans- 
formed into  law  abiding  citizens  and  in- 
telligent voters. 

This  observation,  I  say,  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  "Spartan  Blood."  I  saw 
Steve  striding  back  to  his  cabin  on  the 
mountainside  after  his  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. I  knew  that  he  was  a  changed 
man.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  bigger  and  a 
better  man.  But  the  story's  development 
required  that  I  make  his  moral  trans- 
formation not  the  end,  but  the  means  to 
the  end,  of  the  problem  I  had  to  unravel. 
So  taking  the  popular,  if  unpopular,  topic 
of  war^  I  wove  that  bitter,  bloody  thread 
into  the  tale.  I  made  Steve's  realization 
of  his  duty  to  his  country's  laws  the  men- 
tal trail  that  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  home  and 
wife  and  child,  and,  if  necessary,  pay  the 
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supreme  tribute  to  his  country  whose 
laws  he  had  once  profaned.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  not  have  been  in 
character  for  him  to  have  gone  to  war 
under  the  broad  urge  of  patriotism. 
Steve  was  still  a  mountaineer.  He 
thought  in  terms  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. And  so  it  was  mainly  through  a 
sense  of  personal  indebtedness  to  his 
state  and  nation  that  he  went  out  to  fight 
their  battles. 

Time  forbids  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  minor  points  and  mo- 
tives of  the  story.  A  critical  reader- 
v.  riter  doubtlessly,  can  analyze  them  for 
himself.  The  chief  difficulty  I  encoun- 
tered in  writing  "Spartan  Blood,"  was  the 
abridgement  of  time.  Where  weeks  and 
months  elapsed,  season  melted  into  sea- 
son, it  was  hard  for  a  pen  as  unskilled 
as  mine  to  make  the  connection  smoothly 
and  without  chapter  spacing. 

Then  came  the  question  of  an  appro- 
priate title.  I  had  almost  completed  the 
first  writing  of  the  manuscript  before  I 
could  think  of  one  that  would  fit.  "Blood 
of  the  Mountains"  was  what  I  originally 
scribbled  at  the  head  of  the  first  page. 
But,  in  the  last  paragraph,  there  leaped 
from  my  pen  "the  wild,  ringing  battle 
yell  of  the  Cumberland  Spartans" — and  I 
had  it,  the  true  and  most  significant  name 
for  this  tale  of  my  folk  of  the  hills. 

I  love  those  folk.  I  know  them.  Be- 
fore my  induction  into  the  military,  it 
was  my  custom,  once  every  three  or  four 
months,  to  don  my  khaki  duds,  strap  a 
pack  to  my  back,  and  strike  out  afoot  and 
alone  for  a  few  weeks  among  the  Cum- 
berlands.  No  cabin  door  has  yet  been 
barred  to  me.  No  calloused  hand  has  re- 
fused me  a  cordial  grasp.  No  rough 
table  has  denied  me  food  and  no  clap- 
board roof,  shelter.  Where  the  wild  cat 
screams  through  the  evening  mists  and 
the  mocking  bird  trills  to  the  rising  sun 
—there  I  have  found  peace  supreme, 
minds  uncultured  but  pure,  a  mode  of 
life  that  in  its  very  crudeness  is  beauti- 
ful and  inspiring. 

Kentucky  breeds  men  and  women  in 
those  hills.  Instead  of  being  inhuman,  as 
most  of  their  literary  exploiters  would 
have  us  believe,  they  are  very  human  in- 
deed.    "Our  contemporary  ancestors," 


100  per  cent.  Anglo-Saxon,  they  are  blood 
of  our  blood,  brain  of  our  brain.  In  all 
righteousness  it  can  be  declared  that 
with  them  murder  is  an  exception,  illicit 
stilling  not  the  rule,  and  illiteracy  a 
natural  condition,  not  a  choice. 

As  to  my  activities  as  a  writer  for 
general  publication,  they  have  extended 
over  a  period  of  only  foUr  years.  I  take 
no  pride  in  the  little  I  have  done,  but  I 
am  proud  that  through  bitterness,  disap- 
pointment and  set-backs  innumerable  I 
have  held  to  my  pen  and  refused  to  give 
up  the  determination  some  day  to  be 
worthy  of  my  profession.  At  nineteen  I 
gave  up  a  perfectly  good,  if  uncongenial, 
job  in  a  drug  store  and  set  about  to  con- 
quer the  world  of  letters  in  a  few  months. 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  would-be  author 
ever  started  on  his  career  in  greater  ig- 
norance of  the  mechanics  of  his  trade. 
Since  then,  however,  I  have  learned  at 
least  something,  to  my  partial  success. 

Besides  quite  a  few  published  satiri- 
cal sketches  and  several  short  stories,  I 
have  done  considerable  Kentucky  histori- 
cal research  and  added  hitherto  unwrit- 
ten pages  to  the  annals  of  my  State.  In 
fact,  I  have  experienced  more  success 
with  history  than  with  any  other  form 
of  writing. 

Like  many  another  of  the  Clan,  my 
professional  work  is  done  for  the  while. 
The  Hun  demands  our  attention  at  pres- 
ent. Let  us  be  as  good  fighters  as  we 
triqd  to  be  writers.  With  Democracy 
lashed  securely  to  the  back  of  the  world, 
we  will  return  to  our  shops  and  the  leis- 
urly  perusal  of  our  beloved  Editor.  Then, 
soldier-authors,  we  will  really  begin  to 
write ! 


162.  Louise  Gebhard  Cann 

(Editor's  Note:  This  continuation  of 
the  very  valuable  letter  by  Louise  Geb- 
hard Cann  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  parts  published  in  The  Editor 
for  June  25th  and  July  10th,  1918.) 

My  characters  are  all  intended  to  be 
typical  but  none  is  a  portrayal  of  an 
actual  person.  The  reality  I  aim  at  is 
sublimated — an  interpretive  reality,  for 
the  purpose  of  my  own  self-expression, 
and  is  in  no  sense  photographic.  Objec- 
tive   description    is    employed    by  me 
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sparingly.  At  best  such  description  is 
padding.  The  external  world  that  ap- 
pears in  my  work  is  as  a  rule  the  sub- 
jective projection  of  my  main  character. 
Here  I  touch  upon  that  important  matter, 
craftmanship. 

The  point-of-view  in  "A  Seattle  Idyl" 
is  carefully  sustained.  The  mind,  the 
heart  of  a  young  girl  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, the  world  as  she  sees  it,  feels  it, 
grasps  it  or  misunderstands  it,  consti- 
tutes the  unity  of  the  piece;  for  no  other 
element,  once  the  introduction  is  got 
clear  of,  is  admitted,  except  by  implica- 
tion. By  suggestion,  through  the  girl, 
the  reader  can  look  into  the  souls  of  the 
other  personages,  but  nothing  Cully  did 
not  sense  is  actually  given. 

This  consideration  of  point-of-view  m 
a  work  of  art  goes  deeper  than  it  ap- 
pears.   At  first  it  may  be  a  matter  of 


conscious  technique  to  keep  the  main  de- 
sign; but  later  we  come  to  recognize  its 
cosmic  significance.  It  is  no  less  a  mat- 
ter than  man's  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment. We  are  more  natural,  in  other 
words,  more  universal,  when  we  inter- 
pret the  given  environment  of  our  fiction 
through  the  temperament  of  one  charac- 
ter, than  when  we  walk  round  and  round 
the  personae,  omniscient  in  authorship, 
giving  a  complex  of  view-points.  The 
latter  method  is  more  likely  to  be  super- 
ficial in  its  effect  than  the  former. 
Such  works  as  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata," 
Andreev's  "Le  Gouvemeur,"  Maupass- 
ant's "Une  Vie,"  owe  the  intensity  of  the 
impression  they  leave  with  us  to  this 
simplification  by  unity  of  view-point; 
whereas  Merimee's  "Tamango,"  fascinat- 
ing adventure  though  it  is,  leaves  weak 
and  hazy  sensations,  because  the  material 
falls  apart  into  two  groups. 


"Said  By Written  By^ 

This  is  a  department  of  opinion  and  quotation  from 
old  and  new  books  and  periodicals.  As  in  all  of  its 
departments  The  Editor  will  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  writers. 


H.  Addington  Bruce: 

How  to  Quicken  the  Imagination 

There  are  many  means  by  which  you 
can  quicken  imagination.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  best  is  to  devote  at  least 
half  an  hour  every  day  to  quiet  medita- 
tion on  some  subject  of  special  interest 
to  you. 

Imagination  is  like  every  other  faculty 
of  the  human  mind  in  that  it  grows  by 
exercise.  If  your  imagination  is  weak, 
depend  upon  it  that  this  is  largely  be- 
cause you  have  not  been  exercising  it 
regularly. 

Tonight,  before  you  rush  off  to  the 
theater,  shut  yourself  in  your  room  for 
half  an  hour.  If  the  street  is  noisy, 
close  the  window.  Or  seek  some  quiet 
nook  where  you  may  feel  sure  of  being 
able  to  meditate  undisturbed. 

Relax  mentally  and  physically.  Seat 
yourself  in  a  comfortable  chair.  Light 


your  pipe,  if  you  are  a  smoker.  Keep 
your  room  dark,  or  semi-dark.  Dark- 
ness and  quiet  are  conditions  peculiarly 
stimulating  to  the  imagination. 

Now  turn  your  mind  to  the  subject 
regarding  which  you  specially  desire 
imagination's  aid.  And  keep  your  mind 
fixed  on  it. 

You  may  find  this  difficult  at  first. 
You  are  certain  to  find  it  difficult  if 
during  your  hours  of  active  work,  you 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  observe 
things  closely  and  accurately. 

But  do  not  despair  if  your  first  few 
nights  of  imagination-exercise  have  the 
result  of  demonstrating  to  you  that  your 
mind  is  lacking  in  vivid  impressions  of 
things  seen  and  heard.  That  itself  i^  an 
important  discovery  for  you  to  make. 

It  should  spur  you  to  keep  your  eyes 
and  ears  more  open  than  you  have  been 
doing.    In  proportion  as  you  act  on  this, 
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you  will  find  it  easier  to  summon  up 
mentally  the  things  concerning  which 
you  need  imagination's  help. 

Prenently,  if  you  continue  faithfully  to 
exercise  your  imagination  in  the  quiet  of 
your  room,  creative  ideas  will  begin  to 
come  to  you,  ideas  of  real  value  to  your 
work. 

Water  Kellogg  Towers : 

A  Lucky  Change  of  Title 
Many  a  young  journalist  who  essays 
to  sell  a  part  of  his  output,  whether  fic- 
tion or  fact,  to  the  magazines  feels  that 
the  editor  is  his  arch  enemy.  Not  a  few 
writers,  old  as  well  as  young,  feel  that 
they  have  been  most  unjustly  assaulted 
in  a  sacred  literary  prerogative  if  an  edi- 
tor-makes a  change  in  their  handiwork. 
Such  an  attitude  is  not  conducive  to  suc- 
cess in  the  field  of  letters. 

The  attitude  of  one  able  and  success- 
ful writer,  as  shov/n  by  the  following  let- 
ter, may  well  stand  as  a  model  for  the 
young  writer.  I  recently  had  occasion 
to  make  a  change  in  the  title  of  a  story 
which  I  had  purchased  from  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  and  wrote  to  him  inquiring 
whether  he  objected.  His  reply  follows: 
"I  don't  care  a  whang  how  you  change  the 
name  of  the  story.  I  called  a  certain 
story  'The  Dago  Pig  Episode/  and  Sedg- 
wick changed  it  to  Tigs  is  Pigs.'  Since 
then  I  am  glad  to  have  titles  changed." 

What  might  Mr.  Butler  not  have  lost 
had  he  insisted  that  his  own  title  stand 
on  his  now  famous  story? — The  Quill. 
A.  S.  Paine: 

A  Primer  for  Newswriters 
All  the  world's  a  stage,  its  men  and 
women  merely  players;  you,  the  news- 
paper reporter,  are  a  spectator  watching 
the  game  of  life.  See  it,  write  it,  but 
don't  try  to  live  it  all. 

When  a  man    says    anything  worth 
printing,  you  will  remember  it.    A  big 
^gafcory  writes  itself. 

iM^When  you  do  take  notes,  let  them  be 
^rief,  sharp,  in  open  order,  so  a  glance 
will  give  you  a  birdseye  view  of  your 
whole  scheme.  For  instance:  John  J'. 
Jones — ex-mayor — ..38  automatic — 9  a.  m. 
—3456  Wabash— ill  health  —  42  —  born 
Spring,  0. — Cornell — Country  club.  Golf 
club  —  $100,000  —  wife    Maria,  children 


Mary,  John,  William — Sunday  2  Trinity 
— Mt.  Evergreen. 

Be  direct  in  your  thinking,  speech, 
copy.  Make  your  copy  fast,  devoid  of 
deadwood  like  "that"  and  "which."  Re- 
peat a  fact  only  for  an  effect. 

Pick  up  your  own  shorthand.  For  in- 
stance: "Nw  tm  all  go  mn  aid  prty,"  or 
"sldr,  btln.  dvsn.  cpiflg,  trnsprt,  Ksr. 
btlshp,  arpln." 

Keep  in  mind  always — 

What  happened.  Why  it  happened. 
How  it  results.  Who  are  the  principals. 
Where  did  it  happen.  In  other  words: 
Event,  cause,  effect,  principals,  place, 
time. 

Know  to  the  second  the  time  copy  clos- 
es; get  all  the  facts;  when  time  allows, 
send  in  nothing  until  you  know  every- 
thing. Say  "A  for  Art,  J  for  John 
Smith,"  instead  of  "A  for  Arthur"  or  "A, 
the  first  letter."  Know  the  facts,  not  the 
story  as  you  think  it  should  be  written. 

An  effective  style  is  to  tear  open  the 
vital,  throbbing  heart  of  your  story  in 
the  first  lines,  giving  your  readers  a 
glimpse  of  the  climax,  then  go  back  to 
the  beginning  and  thread  your  theme 
through  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Read  the  Best — Taine's  English  litera- 
ture will  save  a  thousand  nights  of  wast- 
ed reading — and  read  as  little  as  possible, 
because  something  better  than  books  is 
all  about  you — life  itself. 

Do  not  be  technical,  heavy  or  sad;  limit 
your  vocabulary  to  the  simplest  words. 
The  right  word  is  lightning.  We  see  more 
in  a  flash  than  in  weeks  of  studied 
scrutiny.  A  line  with  a  laugh  in  it,  or  a 
ray  of  light  is  worth  countless  columns  of 
"thunder." 

Look  out  for  the  copy  desk — it  is  the 
burying-ground  of  untold  hundreds  of 
good  reporters. 

News  deals  almost  wholly  with  the 
evil  of  life,  from  the  faithless  wife  to 
war.  Optimism  is  your  safeguard.  You 
must  be  cheerful  and  sweet-tempered, 
for  upon  your  enthusiasm  and  freshness 
depends  your  success.  The  minute  you 
become  cynical  you  are  a  dead  bird. 

You  will  constantly  meet  opposition. 
Life  is  a  conflict  of  wills.  Learn  to  know 
cocaine,  morphine,  "the  hard  guy,"  the 
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man  with  influence,  the  man  who  is 
"going  to  get  you" — when  you  know  them 
they  are  fog. 

Trust  no  one.  Play  your  cards  tight. 
To  give  a  confidence  is  to  bungle.  You 
are  the  only  man  you  can  rely  on  abso- 
lutely. The  line  of  life  is  straight.  There 
is  no  common  ground  between  good  and 
evil.   You  are  one,  ot&  the  other. 

Your  greatest  peril  is  excitement, 
stimulation,  reaction.  Reactions,  like 
water,  run  downhill.  Your  way  is  up. 
It  is  a  fighting  trail. 

Twenty  thousand  soldiers  swished  away 
through  the  dew-frosted  grass  of  a  Texas 
prairie  one  morning,  marched  away  into 
nothing;  their  bands  played,  their  bugles 
sang,  the  tramp  of  that  multitude  of 
men  and  horses  rolled  like  the  vague 
thunder  of  distant  waters.  It  was  a 
vanished  army,  vanished  in  a  morning 
mist.  It  took  20,000  men  to  make  that 
picture — but  I  wrote  a  better  story  the 
next  day  about  a  baby  that  smiled  at  me 
in  a  better  babies'  show. 

One  man  journeys  to  the  far  places 
seeking  a  story,  and  finds  disilhisionment; 
another,  at  the  old  grind,  is  taking  obitu- 
aries over  the  phone  one  night  when  the 
story  of  a  lifetime  breaks  on  his  humble 
ear.   You  never  can  tell. 

News  is  something  that  has  happened 
plus  description.  That  is  why  v/ar  news, 
though  ten  thousand  men  die  in  a  single 
battle,  fails.  The  vitalizing  element  of 
description  is  lacking. 

Again,  and  above  all — the  flame  burns 
strongest  where  the  spirit  is  fullest; 
there  is  only  bitterness  in  ashes.  The 
world  wants  fire. — Pep. 


Otto  Walker  Beck: 

On  Art 

Modern  artists  the  world  over,  in  de- 
fining art  in  the  simplest  words,  agree 
that  "Art  is  arrangement."  We  may  add 
that  its  study  is  not  a  matter  of  asking 
for  recipes  from  this  or  that  school,  thih 
or  that  national  or  racial,  it  is  the  acquir- 
ing of  certain  simple  principles  that 
underlie  all  art  of  all  times.  By  applying 
these  principles,  growth  comes,  insuring 
insight  into  art,  this  or  that  period,  clas- 
sical, renaissance  or  modern.  On  the 
vcantrary,  more  complex  methods  of  rea- 


soning, and  bringing  the  power  to  exe- 
cute difficult  problems. 

In  art  we  are  dealing  strictly  v/ith  the 
mental  and  emotional  faculties  more  or 
ieis  developed  in  each  individual.  Thest. 
faculties  respond  when,  on  a  flat  surface 
such  as  paper,  we  find  certain  emotional 
and  intellectual  records  of  things  we 
I'.ave  seen  or  experienced  in  nature.  And 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  these  records 
are  made  that  affects  us  as  art.  Every 
stroke,  touch,  spot  and  patch  of  light  and 
dark  governed  by  the  mmd  and  hand  or 
the  artist  interprets  first  an  emotion, 
second  a  meaning. 


W.  B,  Trifes: 

Newspaper  Personality 
John  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Press,  and 
while  he  waited  he  studied  the  paper's 
character. 

The  paper  seemed  to  him  too  big. 
There  was  too  much  matter  in  it,  and  all 
this  matter  was  dull.  Nowhere  did 
earnestness,  nowhere  did  humor  manifest 
itself  upon  those  huge  and  weary  pages. 
Every  article  he  read  appeared  to  have 
been  written  by  a  stupid  man  half  asleep. 

He  took  note  of  the  assignments  that 
the  city  editor  gave  to  the  reporters.  The 
assignments  all  pertained  to  dull  and 
heavy  things — to  business,  politics,  pro- 
saic meetings  and  conventions.  And  yet, 
properly  considered,  the  news  v/as  replete 
with  things  strange  and  interesting,  with 
sad  things,  humorous  things,  things  of 
an  amazing  and  incredible  oddity.  These 
the  city  editor  ignored.  *  *  * 

Gates  spoke  on  the  drama.  He  said  he 
thought  the  play  the  highest  form  of 
literary  art^  He  told  how  he  and  certain 
friends  of  his  were  devoting  themselves 
to  the  writing  of  plays,  some  writing  In 
verse,  others  writing  in  prose,  and  he 
described  the  themes  of  his  friends' 
plays,  and  he  read  from  them  passages 
powerful  and  beautiful.  Then  he  took  \^ 
certain  popular  plays,  and  showed  ho%v 
false  and  shallow  and  tawdry  they  were. 
He  showed  how  they  depended  altogether 
for  their  success  upon  crude,  false  senti- 
mentality, upon  sumptuous  scenery.  In 
conclusion  he  advocated  simpler  stage 
settings:  then,  since  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  piay  would  not  involve  a  fortune, 
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many  more  plays  would  b.e  produced. 
And  the  result  would  be  a  more  varied 
and  a  better  drama.  *  *  * 

Gray  was  sometimes  called  the  rubber 
stamp  man.  For  eighteen  years  he  had 
been  reading  copy  on  the  Press,  and  cer- 
tain dog-eared  phrases  for  certain  com- 
m.on  place  things  had  written  themselves 
on  his  mind  ineradicably.  Hence,  when 
one  of  these  things  came  up,  its  appro- 
priate phrase  must  always  go  with  it, 
and  if  the  reporter  had  not  used  the 
phrase.  Gray  in  editing  the  young  man's 
copy,  put  it  in.  *  *  *  Gray  destroyed 
everything  -original,  everything  pictur- 
esque in  the  £*tories  he  edited.  He  made 
them  all  read  as  if  they  had  been  written 
by  himself,  by  a  stupid,  commonplace 
man  of  forty-five.  *  *  % 

John  found  that  on  the  Press  the  edi- 
tors, like  the  reporters,  wer^  in  a  rut. 
Each  editor  had  held  the  same  post  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years;  his  work  had 
become  mere  dull  routine  to  him,  like- 
brick-laying  or  street-sweeping;  and  he 
drowsed  the  day  away  at  his  desk,  writ- 
ing a  column  of  matter  mechanical  and 
dead,  while  in  his  head  the  unused  brain 
dried  and  shrivelled.*  *  * 

The  head  of  a  newspaper,  if  he  would 
do  his  best,  must  be  as  cruel  as  death. 
He  must  be  always  on  the  watch,  and  at 
the  least  sign  of  wearinesss  or  of  age  in 
a  man,  the  man  must  go.  He  must  drain 
the  first  fine  youthful  .enthusiasm  from 
his  men  *  *  *  and  when  that  is  gone  he 
must  throw  them  aside.  To  do  the  best 
for  his  paper,  he  must  do  the  worst  for 
his  men. — "John  Cave"  (Duffield). 


E.  Temple  Thurston: 

Romance  and  Life 
There  are  moments  in  life  when  play- 
ful Circumstance  links  hands  with  light- ^ 


hearted  P^ate,  and  the  two  combined  exe- 
cute as  dainty  an  impromptu  dance  of 
events  as  would  take  the  wits  of  a  man 
some  months  of  thought  to  rehearse.  *  *  * 

You  must  not  only  be  a  student  of  hu- 
man nature  in  order  to  drive  a  pen.  Cir- 
cumstance must  be  anticipated  as  well. 
There  may  be  nature  in  everything,  but  it 
is  the  playful  hand  of  Circumstance 
which  brings  it  to  my  eyes.  *  *  * 

There  is  no  real  living  to  be  made  by 
literature  alone,  if  you  have  any  ambi- 
tions and  any  respect  for  them.  Most 
people  certainly  have  ambitions,  but  their 
respect  for  them  is  so  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  their  desire  of  re- 
ward, that  they  only  keep  them  alive  by 
talking  of  them.  These  are  the  people 
who  know  thoroughly  the  meaning  of 
that  word  Art,  and  can  discuss  it  letter 
for  letter,  beginning  with  the  capital 
first.  But  to  have  ambitions  and  to  live 
up  to  them  is  only  possible  to  the  ex- 
treme idealist — a  man  who,  seeing  God 
in  everything,  the  world  has  not  yet 
learned  or  perhaps  forgotten  to  cater  for. 

Romance  is  more  wonderful  than  just 
life.  It  has  a  thousand  more  variations, 
it  plays  a  thousand  more  tricks  with  the 
understanding.  Life  is  real,  they  tell  us 
— Life  is  earnest;  but  Romance  is  all  that 
is  unreal  besides;  it  is  everything  that 
is  and  is  not,  everything  that  has  been 
and  will  be. 

Knowledge,  after  all,  is  only  knowing 
things,  facts,  which  next  year  may  not 
be  facts  at  all.  Facts  die.  But  when 
you  imagine  you  create  something  which 
can  live  forever.  The  whole  secret  of  the 
matter  being  that  its  life  depends  on  you, 
not  on  Circumstance. — "City  of  Beauti- 
ful Nonsense"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


The  Experience  Exchange 

A  Give-and-Take-Department-Do  Your  Share 


J.  A.  C.  writes: 

Smith's  Magazine  writes:  "We  are 
cutting  out  quiet,  rustic  stories,  charac- 
ter stories,  stories  of  children,  etc.  In 
future  we  shall  need  stronger  stuff  than 
we  have  ever  used — romantic  and  dra- 


matic love  stories,  with  a  touch  of  ad- 
venture, or  even  *sex  interest'  if  taste- 
fully done.  Can  you  let  us  see  some- 
thing of  this  sort?"  Smith's  paid  one 
cent  a  word  for  a  light  satirical  skit. 
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I  called  at  Christie  Film  Company's 
office  and  learned  that  one  of  the  Mr. 
Christies  writes  all  his  own  continuities. 
They  secure  "ideas"  from  Mss.  sent 
through  the  mails. 

Three  editors  have  rejected  a  certain 
story  of  mine.  One — because  though  the 
central  character  was  "appealing"  the 

others  were  not  x         people."  Another 

because  it  "wasn't  enough  of  a  story, 
though  good."  And  another  because  " — 
"Well,  my  intuition  would  tell  me  why." 
It  didn't  tell  me  anything  except  that  I 
was  horribly  disappointed — not  a  worm 
in  the  back  yard  was  safe  that  day! 
Truly  the  way  of  the  arriving  writer  is 
a  straight  and  narrow  one! 

Woman's  World  replies  by  courteous 
letter  that  it  is  stocked  up  for  some 
months  to  come  and  therefore  is  not 
buying. 

Snappy  Stories  recently  accepted  a  love 
story  with  the  plea  "More  please."  It  was 
a  scant  3,000  words,  a  love  story,  clean 
but  vital. 

Triangle  Film  Company  likes  to  ex- 
amine stories  with  a  view  to  filming 
them.  They  have  not  the  best  reputation 
for  good  treatment  of  writers  here  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Capper  Farm  papers  writes:  "I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  your  story, 
but  cannot  buy  it,  because  our. fiction  is 
bought  for  another  year.  We  are  watch- 
ing for  'articles' — home,  children.  How  T 
Did  It,  etc." 

Woman's  Home  Companion  gives 
really  constructive  help  on  Mss.  that 
come  near  the  mark.  The  gentle,  truly 
cultured  tone  of  this  publication  perme- 
ates also  its  business  life. 

Holland's  returned  with  a  slip  across 
which  was  scribbled:  "Why  don't  you 
put  your  correct  address  on  your  Mss?" 
I  am  sometimes  in  the  country,  some- 
times the  city,  but  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  enclosed  should  have 
given  him  his  clue.  I  fear  this  man- 
agement has  changed  for  the  worse. 

Woman's  Weekly  writes  that  it  can- 
not accept  another  children's  story — it 
had  published  one  of  mine — as  it  aims 
to  use  only  two  or  three  a  year.  It  is 
absolutely  unpretentious  and  square,  very 


charming  to  deal  with.  Pays  one  cent  a 
word. 

Southern  Woman's  writes  wonderful 
promises  but  fails  to  come  through  with 
payment  for  a  story  accepted  two  years 
ago  and  published  a  year  ago.  I  believe 
it  is  wholly  lack  of  funds,  and  no  fault  of 
the  harrassed  editor.  However,  it  ought 
to  be  brought  to  time! 

People's  Popular  Monthly  seems  ex- 
tremely careless.  It  returns  without 
slips,  or  not  at  all.  I  have  never  traced 
a  Mss.  sent  there  last  March. 

Today's  Housewife  pays  very  well  and 
is  businesslike.  Paid  $75  for  4,500  word 
manuscript. 

Household  Guest  replies  with  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  effect  that  it  is  well 
stocked. 

Designer's  editor  wrote  a  month  ago 
that  he  was  desirous  of  examining  Christ- 
mas stories. 
J.  .F.  S.  writes: 

Two  articles,  sent  to  Outer's  Book,  9 
South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  with 
duly  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for 
their  return  if  unavailable,  were  neither 
used  nor  returned,  and  repeated  inquiries 
remained  unanswered. 
J.  E.  C.  writes: 

A  real  human,  standing  forth  amid  re- 
jection slip  automatoms,  is  Mr.  Grahame, 
associate  editor  of  the  Railroad  Men's 
Magazine.  He  succeeds  Mr.  Noyes,  who 
I  understand  goes  to  Adventure.  Mr. 
Noyes,  or  "F.  K.  N."  was  most  courteous. 

I  have  to  thank  Elizabeth  Irving  for 
several  small  but  welcome  checks  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  post  card  verse  etc., 
set  in  motion  by  her  article  "Profitable 
Post  Card  Poetry,"  in  the  May  25th  num- 
ber. I  submitted  a  bunch  of  five  verses 
and  two  epigrams  to  the  A.  M.  Davis 
Co.,  Boston,  and  the  least  likely  looking 
epigram  was  the  one  that  brought  home 
the  bacon. 

American  Khakiland,  Seattle,  writes  of  . 
a  submitted  poem,  "Good  but  we  are  ( 
overstocked  with  poems  now." 

The  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal  also 
advises  that  he  is  well  stocked  with- verse. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one 
regarding  experiences  with  literary 
"agents."  Can  someone  recommend  one 
who  can  produce  the  "goods?" 
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There  is  a  place  somewhere  for  eveiy 
good  manuscript — The  EDrroR. 


Ik  this  department  THE  EDITOR  aims  to  give 
twice  each  month  news  of  the  literary  market 
that  interests  and  aids  writers  with  manuscripts 
for  sale.  A  publisher's  claim,  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  truth  a  little,  or  a  contributed  note, 
incorrect  through  ignorance,  occasionally  creeps  in 
because  there  is  no  time  to  verify  it  before  going 
to  press.  For  this  reason  THE  EDITOR  cannot 
be  responsible  for  any  misstatements ;  it  would 
strongly  urge  writers  to  study  each  new  magazine 
before  submitting  manuscripts.  A  study  of  a 
pi.blication  offers  a  surer  criterion  than  all  the 
statements    in    the     world.     Whenever  possible 


statements  are  taken  verbatim  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  editors  of  the  publications  con- 
cerned. 

Writers  are  asked  to  remember  that  this  is 
primarily  a  news  department,  supplementary  to 
"1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  There  are 
some  4,000  markets  for  manuscripts  of  all  kinds ; 
obviously  a  large  volume  like  "1001  Places  to  Sen 
Manuscripts"  is  required  to  give  information  of 
all  these  markets.  The  writer  who  consults  "1001 
Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  and  takes  note  of 
ti-.e  changes  among  the  items  in  this  department 
is  certain  to  be  well  informed  at  all  times. 


The  Modern  Priscilla,  85  Broad  Street 
Boston,  Mass.,  announces  that  it  will  pay 
$40,  in  four  prizes  of  $10  each,  for  brief, 
Ijractical  contributions  to  a  "Money  Sav- 
ing Contest."  Contributions  which  are 
published  but  which  fail  to  win  prizes 
will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates. 
Contest  closes  September  20th.  Address: 
"How  to  Save  Money"  Editor. 

By-Water  .Magazine,  published  by 
Steam  Ship  Lines  Limited,  Northern 
Navigation  Co.,  and  Quebec  Steam  Ship 
Co.,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada,  uses  fiction, 
poetry  and  illustrated  articles,  conducts 
a  Womans'  Page,  a  Sense  and  Nonsense 
department,  and  awards  $10  each  month 
for  the  best  snapshot  taken  along  any 
of  the  routes  served  by  Canada  Steam 
Ship  Lines.    C.  C.  Ronalds  is  editor. 

The  Canadian  Magazine,  The  Ontario 
Press  Publishing  Company,  200-206  Adel- 
aide Street  W.,  Toronto,  Canada,  uses 
fiction,  verse,  and  descriptive  and  gen- 
eral articles. 

The  Christian  World,  2909-2975  Cen- 
jtral  Publication  House,  25th  Street, 
■Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  published  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Reformed  Church  in-  the 
United  States,  and  uses  material  suitable 
for  both  adult  and  juvenile  readers,  con- 
ducts st;veral  departments,  "Fact,  Fun 
and  Fancy,"  "Our  Boys  and  Girls,"  etc. 
Much  of  the  material  used,  however,  is 
reprint  matter. 


The  Touchstone,  118  East  30th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
art,  music,  stage,  fiction,  poetry  educa- 
tion, home,  garden,  and  crafts,  advises 
contributors  that  all  Mss.  must  be  ac- 
companied with  sufficient  return  postage. 

Keith's  Magazine,  204  Abbey  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  though  mainly  de- 
voted to  illustrated  articles  dealing  with 
house  building,  conducts  departments 
dealing  with  the  inside  of  the  house, 
household  economics,  etc. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
awards  five  $1  prizes  each  week  for  the 
five  best  items  submitted  to  its  Womans' 
Page.  Only  the  prize  winning  items  are 
paid  for.  Items,  which  must  be  brief, 
may  deal  with  anything  useful  to  the 
housewife  and  should  reach  the  editor  by 
noon  Tuesday  of  the  week  they  are  in- 
tended for. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
awards  one  $2  prize  each  week  for  the 
best  "Bright  Saying"  used  in  its  "Bright 
Sayings  of  Children"  department.  No 
payment  is  made  for  the  other  "bright 
sayings"  used. 

Catholic  Women,  120-121  West  60th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  uses  poetry, 
descriptive  and  general  articles.  Much 
of  the  material  used  has  a  denomina- 
tional trend. 

The  Catholic  World,  120-122  West  60th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  a  monthly 
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devoted  to  general  literature,  as  well  as 
denominational  matter. 

Studies,  an  Irish  quarterly  published  at 
36  Lower  Leeson  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
i3  devoted  to  letters,  philosophy  and 
science. 

The  Sunday  Leader,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
continues  to  award  six  dollars  in  five 
prizes  each  week  in  a  sociological  letter 
contest.  A  subject  is  announced  each 
Sunday  and  the  letters  must  be  mailed 
not  later  than  Wednesday  noon  following. 
Payment  is  extremely  prompt. 

The  News,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  awards  five 
$1  prizes  each  week  for  the  best  five  con- 
tributions to  a  "Help  One  Another"  de- 
partment. The  News  "holds  a  column 
open  to  its  women  readers  for  an  ex- 
change of  advice,  experience  and  recipes. 
Suggestions  may  concern  anything  per- 
taining to  the  home."  Address:  House- 
hold Editor. 

The  Bookman,  244  Madisdn  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  publishers,  writes:  "With  the 
issue  for  September,  1918,  beginning  a 
new  volume  (Number  XLVIII),  the  Book- 
man becomes  the  property  of  George  H. 
Doran  Company.  This  change  in  owner- 
ship, it  is  hoped,  will  begin  a  new  era 
of  usefulness  for  The  Bookman.  The 
publishers  hold  themselves  only  as  trus- 
tees for  the  great  body  of  intelligent 
readers,  buyers  of  books  and  builders  of 
libraries  throughout  America.  The  an- 
nounced and  only  purpose  of  The  Book- 
man is  to  cultivate  and  foster  the  art 
of  reading — to  minister  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  by  directing  attention  to  the 
best  in  current  literature,  including  that 
great  number  of  publications  whose  genu- 
ine service  is  the  proffering  of  recreation 
and  amusement.  The  Bookman  will  not, 
even  in  any  remote  sense,  be  the  organ 
o»  spokesman  for  any  one  publishing 
house  or  for  any  group  of  publishers. 
While  not  for  a  moment  disregarding  the 
great  background  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture, The  Bookman  will  be  edited  for  men 
and  women  of  today,  looking  forward  al- 
ways to  the  new  structure  of  social  and 
intellectual  life  which  is  even  now  emerg- 
ing from  these  years  of  supreme  test. 
Great  epochs  produce  great  men  and 
great  thinking.    There  is  every  reason 


why  this  greatest  of  all  epochs  in  the 
world's  history  should  produce  its  own 
great  literature.  There  is  to  be  a  re- 
statement of  the  individual,  the  com- 
munity, the  national  and  the  inter- 
national outlook.  In  the  immediate  pres- 
ent and  in  the  near  future,  our  literatut'e 
must  deal  largely  with  the  problems  of 
readjustment  and  reconstruction.  This 
nation  has  definitely  emerged  into  the 
company  of  the  world.  Henceforth  no 
intellectual  life,  whether  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  Latin  Europe  or  Latin 
America,  can  be  foreign  to  us.  The 
Bookman  will  be  jealous  to  render  its 
service  in  presenting  the  literature  of  the 
coming  age  to  its  readers.  In  its  policy 
the  magazine  intends  to  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  enable  it  to  present  intelli- 
gently the  direction  of  thought  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  great  centers  of  America 
and  Europe."  E.  F.  Saxton  is  manag- 
ing editor. 

The  Robert  J.  Shores  Corporation 
makes  the  following  announcement: 
"Mr.  A.  Stone,  author  of  American  Pep, 
announced  for  publication  on  August 
29th  by  the  Robert  J.  Shores  Corpora- 
tion, announces  that  he  will  give  a  prize 
of  $25  for  the  best  letter  advocating  the 
simultaneous  submission  of  manuscripts 
and  another  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  let- 
ter against  this  proposed  practice.  It  has 
been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial 
for  the  author  to  submit  his  manuscript 
one  place  at  a  time  and  this  has,  as  some 
complain,  resulted  in  the  author  being 
forced  to  wait  many  months  for  a  de- 
cision, where  if  the  right  market  had 
been  reached  at  once,  much  time  would 
have  been  saved.  It  is  also  contended 
that  under  the  present  practice  the  edi- 
tor, publisher,  or  producer  has  an  un- 
limited option  on  material,  and  that  for 
this  option  he  pays  nothing.  There  are 
answers  to  these  arguments,  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  crystalizing  the  evij 
dence  on  both  sides  that  Mr.  Stone  make^ 
this  offer.  The  contest  will  remain  opeif 
until  December  1st,  and  the  judges  will 
be  as  follows:  A.  Stone,  author;  S.  C. 
Britton,  of  the  Britton  Publishing  Com- 
pany; Charles  B.  Smith,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American;  Wil- 
fred North,  director  general  of  the  Vita- 
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graph  Company  of  America;  Robert  J. 
Shores,  of  the  Robert  J.  Shores  Corpora- 
tion; William  Addison  Lathrop,  play- 
wright; Ida  Vere  Simonton,  author.  Let- 
ters should  be  a,ddressed  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Simultaneous  Submission,  in  care 
of  Mr,  Stone's  publishers,  The  Robert 
J.  Shores  Corporation,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y." 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work,  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr.  John  T. 
Faris,  editor,  writes:  "It  is  a  surprise 
to  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Editor 
a  statement  that  "Forward  is  a  paper  of 
liberal  opinions  and  important  facts  ne- 
glected by  the  press."  Of  course  the 
explanation  is  contained  in  the  Boston 
address.  I  did  not  know  of  the  founding 
of  this  paper.  Does^it  not  seem  unfortu- 
nate that  a  name  which  has  been  given 
countrywide  reputation  by  the  publication 
of  our  Forward,  which  has  a  circulation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three  hundred 
thousand  copies  a  week,  and  stands  for 
anything  but  liberal  opinion,  should  be 
taken  by  a  publication  of  such  dilferent 
character?"  Writers  should  not  confuse 
the  Presbyterian  Board's  weekly,  For- 
ward, a  juvenile  and  home  weekly  of 
high  standing,  with  the  liberal  monthly, 
Forward,  recently  established  in  Boston. 

The  Liberty  Magazine,  Gross  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  C.  D.  Foster,  edi- 
tor, writes:  "We  are  just  launching 
The  Liberty  Magazine,  and  the  first  issue 
will  be  in  September.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  western  stories  of  any 
length,  poems,  etc.,  for  which  we  will 
pay  a  reasonable  price  on  acceptance  and 
publication.  The  magazine  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  amateur 
writers,  composers,  and  art  students.  We 
want  to  help  the  beginner  to  bring  his 
light  from  under  the  'bushel'  and  while 
we  expect  to  make  the  magazine  depart- 
mental and  have  an  experienced  head 
over  each  department,  yet  we  are  going 
to  devote  a  part  of  each  issue  to  the  ama- 
teur. In  makeup  we  expect  to  follow 
closely  after  Mother's  Magazine.  Ad- 
dress all  manuscripts  to  C.  D.  Foster,  edi- 
tor in  chief,  808  North  Ellison,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla." 


Logging,  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  will  be  merged  with  The 
Clyde  Log.  It  is  not  likely  that  The 
Clyde  Log  will  use  outside  contributions. 

Lumber,  (formerly  the  St.  Louis  Lum- 
berman), Wright  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
publishes  each  week  two  separate 
editions,  one  for  retail  dealers  in  lumber, 
and  one  for  manufacturers  of  lumber. 

The  Sunday  Tribune,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  its  "Tribune  Institute"  pages  for 
women  and  the  home,  wants  brief  ac- 
counts of  methods,  plans,  and  schemes 
for  saving,  used  by  housewives  to  enable 
them  to  buy  Thrift  Stamps.  Four  Thrift 
Stamps  are  paid  for  each  brief  contribu- 
tion to  this  department,  which  ,  is  called 
"Thrift  Stunts  for  Thrift  Stamps."  Ad- 
dress the  Director  of  The  Tribune  Insti- 
tute. 

The  American  Searchlight,  501  Cax- 
ton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  quar- 
terly edited  by  Albert  Sidney  Gregg, 
uses  articles  of  500  words  or  less  show- 
ing what  individuals  are  doing  to  protect 
girls  from  white  slavery  and  vicious  men. 
It  wants  concrete  instances,  as  the  idea 
is  to  magnify  the  importance  of  preven- 
tive work.  It  wants  details  telling  how 
a  girl  has  been  restrained  by  advice,  re- 
buke, the  loan  of  a  bt)ok,  or  any  other 
method,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
actual  names.  It  also  would  like  records 
of  how  some  man  or  woman  has  com- 
pelled a  public  official  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  gambling,  vice  or  the  saloon, 
with  names  if  it  is  advisable  to  use  them. 
Occasionally  it  uses  photographs  if  these 
illustrate  a  story,  but  prefers  to  arrange 
for  special  poses.  Pays  on  acceptance, 
at  rate  of  one  third  cent  a  word. 

The  Earth,"  Topeka,  Kas.,  has  suspend- 
ed publication. 

The  American  Magazine,  881  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  announces  the 
following  awards  in  its  "What  Interests 
People?"  competition:  "$100  to  Her- 
bert Quick;  $50  each  to  Mary  E.  Warn- 
ing, Albert  Sidney  Gregg,  John  E. 
Geary,  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred,  Emily  Ray- 
mond McBride,  Theodore  Harris,  Herbert 
D.  Oppenheimer,  and  Marion  Wooster. 

The  American  Magazine,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  first 
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prize  of  $20,  a  second  of  $10,  and  a  third 
of  $5  for  the  best  letters  of  about  500 
words  each,  on  "The  Greatest  'Come 
Back'  I  Have  Ever  Known."  In  connec- 
tion with  the  contest  the  editors  say: 
"Walt  Mason  has  told  how  he  'came 
back'  after  he  was  'down  and  out  at 
forty-five.'  In  another  article,  'How  I 
Was  Cured  of  Self-Pity,'  a  woman  tells 
how  she  'came  back'  from  hopeless  in- 
validism and  made  herself  a  help  and  a 
comfort  to  those  around  her.  We  all 
know  of  people  who  have  been  down  and 
out,  from  one  thing  or  another,  but  who 
have  come  to  success  and  happiness  be- 
cause they  made  a  good  fight  and  won. 
Tell  us  the  story  of  the  greatest  'come 
back'  you  have  ever  known.  It  may  be 
yourself;  it  may  be  someone  else.  It 
may  be  a  story  of  overcoming  financial 
disaster,  or  regaining  a  reputation.  Men 
have  gone  to  jail  for  crime  and  yet  have 
come  out  and  made  something  fine  out 
of  their  broken  lives.  Some  have  been 
drunkards,  but  have  refused  to  stay 
drunkards.  Some  have  been  crippled,  or 
been  put  on  the  shelf  by  sickness,  but 
have  made  good  in  spite  of  what  seemed 
a  hopeless  handicap.  Competition  closes 
September  15th.  Contributions  to  these 
contests  will  not  ^  be  returned  except 
where  especially  requested  and  postage 
is  enclosed.   Address  Contest  Editor." 

Pathe  Freres,  25  West  45th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  are  not  now  in  the  market 
for  scenarios.  The  scenario  editor  is  al- 
ways glad,  however,  to  consider  ideas  for 
Pathe  serials.  Ideas  should  be  submitted 
in  synopsis  form,  not  to  exceed  5,000 
words,  giving  a  clear,  comprehensive,  but 
brief  resume  of  the  action  and  plot. 
Scenarios  exploiting  a  young  woman  star 
are  preferred.  Ideas  must  be  out  of  the 
ordinary,  not  along  conventional  lines. 
Though  the  films  of  The  American  Film 
Manufacturing  Company  are  distributed 
by  Pathe,  manuscripts  intended  for  the 
American  company  should  be  submitted 
only  to  it  at  6227  Broadway,  Chicago,  111., 
or  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

McCall's  Magazine,  236  West  37th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  prints  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  war  to  any  mother  is  a  letter 
from  her  soldier  boy.    The   next  most 


interesting  thing  is  the  letter  from  her 
next-door  neighbor's  soldier  boy.  And 
right  now  there  must  be  many  of  these 
exciting,  boyish  letters  tucked  away  in 
machine  drawers  and  being  carried  about 
in  knitting  bags  that  all  the  neighbors  in 
the  whole  country  would  like  to  read  and 
weep  and  chuckle  over.  Won't  you  hunt 
out  the  best  one  you  have  received  from 
your  boy  and  lend  it  to  us  ?  For  the  most 
thrilling,  interesting,  human,  or  funniest 
letter  of  them  all,  we  will  give  a  prize  of 
one  $50  Liberty  Bond,  and  for  the  next 
four,  in  decreasing  order,  $25,  $15,  $10, 
and  $5  in  W.  S.  S.  Send  the  original 
letter  and  enclose  a  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  if  you  want  it  re- 
turned." 

War  Department  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  1520  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  wants  plays  for  pro- 
duction in  training  camps.  Address 
Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Dramatic  Activities. 

The  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  have  been  purchased  by  Robert 
W.  Bingham.  Col.  Henry  Watterson  will 
retire  as  editor,  but  will  write  for  the 
Courier-Journal  from  time  to  time. 

The  Evening  Post,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees.  There 
will  be  no  changes  of  policy. 

The  Boston  Line,  178  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  house  that  is  most  pleas- 
ing in  every  way  to  deal  with,  has  par- 
ticular requirements  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  writers  should  be  directed.  Ihey 
are  gratifyingly  specific:  "The  Boston 
Line  of  Greeting  Cards  is  strictly  high 
grade  and  dignified,  mostly  of  finest  en- 
graving— These  cards  are  bought  by 
people  of  mature  years  and  of  education 
and  refinement — Juvenile  subjects  are 
not  appropriate — the  same  applies  to 
jokes  and  levity.  The  best  verses  are 
epigrammatic. — Verse  must  not  have  I 
nor  we  in  it  because  it  restricts  the  sale 
of  the  card.  The  sentiment — should  not 
contain  sentimental  phrases  such  ao 
'dear'  or  'love'  or  strictly  religious  words 
such  as  'Lord'  or  'God'  because  the  vari- 
ous recipients  (for  whom  they  are  intend- 
ed) are  not  necessarily  very  close  to  you 
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nor  are  they  all  religious.  There  should 
be  no  reference  to  nor  suggestion  of  pain, 
sorrow,  death,  sickness,  misfortune  or 
condolence. — The  sentiment  should  be 
written  just  as  the  writer  would  wish  it 
sent  to  a  hundred  different  people,  what 
you  would  actually  use,  not  what  you 
think  someone  else  ought  to  use.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  the  sentiment 
must  not  be  merely  a  statement  of  fact, 
but  must  convey  actual  greetings  or  best 
wishes  and  good  cheer.  Verse  should  not 
be  over  four  lines,  or  a  short  piece  of 
prose  is  equally  good.  Sentiments  may 
be  submitted  to  this  company  during 
July,  August,  September  and  October— 
and  should  consist  entirely  of  material 
for  Christmas  cards  and  booklets  with  a 
very  few  New  Year  greetings — no  other 
seasons.  Sentiments  not  accepted  are  re- 
turned. All  approved  are  paid  when  ac- 
cepted at  $1.00  each."  The  Boston  Line 
arc  prompt  and  courteous.  In  buying 
from  me  they  sent  a  check  apologizing 
for  a  slight  delay  owing  to  hav- 
ing been  "swamped  with  verses — other- 
wise could  have  used  more  of  yours.  We 
held  a  lot  of  them  for  a  second  reading, 
including  yours." 

The  A.  M.  Davis  Co.,  530  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  Mass.,  are  renewing  their 
request  for  "the  unusual" — new  ideas  Toi 
which  "we  will  gladly  pay  more  than 
the  regular  rate.  A  good  couplet 
may  be  worth  more  to  us  than  an  eight 
line  verse.  We  v/ant  both.  For  those 
that  sell  unusually  well,  we  will  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  pay  a  bonus  to  the 
authors  of  from  $10  to  $100."  I  have  not 
sold  to  them,  but  returned  Mss.  have 
borne  their  correction  marks — very 
lightly  in  pencil — with  the  encouraging 
comment,  "Don't  quite  seem  to  go  over 
the  top,  but  come  again." 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  225  West 
39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  beginning 
with  the  October  issue  will  be  published 
j;n  the  new  flat  size. 

/  An  Inventions  Section  has  been  created 
by  the  General  Staif  of  the  United  States 
Army  War  College,  to  investigate 
prompcly  and  thoroughly  all  inventions 
submitted  to  it.  Any  person  desiring 
to  submit  an  invention  for  consideration, 
test,  sale,  or  development,  should  do  so 
by  letter,  giving  in  order  the  following 


information:  Name  and  object  of  the 
invention;  any  claitn  for  superiority  or 
novelty;  any  results  obtained  by  actual 
experiment;  whether  the  invention  is 
patented;  whether  remuneration  is  ex- 
pected; v/hether  the  writer  is  owner  or 
agent;  the  number  of  enclosures  with  the 
letter.  A  written  description  and  sketch- 
es or  drawings  of  sufficient  detail  to  af- 
ford a  full  understanding  of  the  cases 
should  also  be  submitted.  Should  the  in- 
vention be  an  explosive  or  other  chemi- 
cal combination,  the  ingredients  and  pro- 
cesses of  mixture  should  be  stated.  All 
expenses  must  be  borne  by  the  writer. 
Communications  should  be  addressed: 
Inventions  Section,  General  Staff,  Army 
War  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  editor  of  New  York  Times  Mid- 
week Pictorial  writes:  "The  pictures  of 
soldiers  who  have  given  their  lives  at  the 
front  which  we  publish  each  week  as  a 
feature  are  being  received  from  the  par- 
ents direct,  and  hence  we  do  not  have 
use  for  such  pictures  submitted  from  out- 
side contributors."  This  undoubtedly  is 
true  of  all  nev/spapers  issuing  pictorial 
sections  that  use  photographs  of  soldiers 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Pan-Pacific,  a  monthly  magazine,  "de- 
voted exclusively  to  foreign  trade  and 
allied  subjects,  with  special  reference  to 
trade  between-  the  American  Pacific  coast 
and  foreign  countries  and  colonies  bor- 
dering upon  the  Pacific  ocean,"  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Pan  Pacific  Corporation,  247 
Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  It  uses  many  illustrations  and 
carries  thirty-two  pages. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  sent  out  a  notice  that  it  needs  a  scen- 
ario editor.  Both  men  and  women  are 
eligible  for  the  position,  which  pays 
$1,600  a  year.  The  examinations  will  be 
held  on  September  18th  at  various  place?* 
in  the  country.  Application  for  informa- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  local  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  in  each  local  postoffice  or  to  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  applicant  is  required 
to  have  taken  a  full  course  in  journalism 
at  a  recognized  college  or  university,  or 
must  have  three  years  of  experience  as 
a  professional  writer  for  publication. 
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Is  the  short  story  anything  more  than 
a  fiction  that  is  not  long,  or  the  novel 
anything  more  than  a  fiction  that  is  not 
short?  We  grant  the  make  believe  ar- 
rangement of  life,  that  enters  into  a 
story,  and  that  the  author's  basic  con- 
ception must  come  as  the  result  of  some 
phenomenon  of  life  impinging  upon  his 
consciousness.  Nearly  every  good  story, 
as  the  result  of  capable  arrangement, 
produces  an  emotional  effect  upon  read- 
ers. As  the  effect  produced  upon  differ- 
ent readers  is  likely,  and  usually,  differ- 
ent because  each  reader's  attitude  toward 
existence  is  individual  and  different,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  short  story 
as  a  short  fiction  producing  a  single  ef- 
fect. Most  short  stories,  and  some  very 
good  ones,  too,  awaken  no  emotional  or 
mental  response  in  readers'  minds;  con- 
sider, in  this  regard,  Irving's  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  Poe's  "The  Gold-Bug,"  or  any 
good  humorous  story,  or  detective  story, 
or  story  of  the  supernatural.  Such  stor- 
ies are  interesting  because  they  are  in- 
genious, thralling,  pleasing,  as  they  are 
read,  and  not  because  they  permanently 
move,  the  mind  or  stress  the  feelings. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  the  stories  that 
completely  fill  one's  mind,  and  produce 
the  greatest  illusion  of  life,  seldom  pro- 


duce a  measurable  emotional  effect.  This 
is  natural:  the  stories  exist  for  them- 
selves, and  not  for  their  psychological 
value  or  effect.  This  fact,  with  the  pre- 
viously expressed  truth  that  even  when  a 
story  has  the  power  to  affect  readers  it' 
produces  different  effects  in  different 
minds,  leads  me  to  assert  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  single  or  unified  effect 
of  the  short  story  has  been  exaggerated. 
Write  a  story,  let  it  hold  the  mind  as  it 
moves  along,  and  let  the  single  effect 
proviso  of  the  pedagogues  remain  a  thing 
for  women's  clubs  to  ponder. 


As  one  reads  the  widely  quoted  short 
story  authorities  one  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand that  these  teachers  would  convince 
us  that  the  short  story  differs  in  some 
mysterious,  intangible  way  from  the 
novel.  If  this  means  anything,  it  means 
that  they  (would  have  it  that  the  novel- 
ist's mind  moves  differently  from  the 
short  story  writer's.  This  is  not  true,  of 
course,  and  if  proof  is  desired,  read 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes,"  or  "Two  on  a  Tower,"  and  any  of 
the  short  stories  in  "Life's  Little  Ironies" 
or  "Wessex  Tales."  Emphatically  these 
short  stories  differ  from  the  novels  only 
because  of  their  lesser  scope  and  length. 
In  offering  the  work  of  Hardy  , for  the 
study  of  student-writers  who  have  been 
overwhelmed  in  confusion  by  academic 
teaching  of  short  story  technique,  I  have 
deliberately  chosen  a  master  who  evi- 
dently used  the  same  methods  in  all  his 
fiction,  long  or  short.  It  seems  to  me 
proved  that  the  short  story  diff'ers  from 
the  novel  only  in  the  matter  of  length 
and  qualities  that  are  the  result  of  the 
difference  in  length.  The  writer  does 
well  not  to  listen  to  the  prattling  of  aca- 
demic minds,  for  inevitably  such  teaching 
tends  to  cabin  and  confine,  if  it  does  not 
wholly  destroy,  the  individual  enthusi- 
asm that  is  a  writer's  greatest  asset. 


I  feel  moved  to  say  that  when  Brander 
Matthews  realized  how  graphic  an  essay 
could  be  written  around  his  notion  that 
there  is  a  form  of  short  story  that  could 
be  called  the  "short-story,"  a  blow  was 
struck  at  the  growth  of  American  litera- 
ture from  which  recovery  will  be  slow. 
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CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  READERS  AND  WRITERS 


YOU  should  join  THE  BLACK  CAT 
CLUB  and  criticise  the  stories  in  The 
Black  Cat. 

NINE  cash  prizes  are  awarded  each 
month  to  the  readers  and  writers  sending 
in  the  best  criticisms. 

ONE  cash  prize  is  awarded  each  month 
to  the  author  of  the  best  story  in  the 
number. 

ONE  of  the  Editor  Council  says:  "There 
is  nothing  better  for  writers  in  the  way 
of  'finger  exercises'  than  analyzing 
Black  Cat  stories." 

The  Black  Cat  is  in  the  market  for  stor- 
ies of  3,500  words  or  less.  Prompt  atten- 
tion given  all  manuscripts.  Payment 
on  acceptance. 


The    Shortstory    Publishing  Co., 
Salem,  Mass. 


The  Soldier's  Scrap  Book 

Full  o'  fighting  songs,  poems  with 
"pep,"  homely  parodies,  gems  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  familiar  songs. 

Included  are  "The  Corporal  of  Our 
Army,"  the  prose  masterpiece  for  sol- 
diers, by  George  O.  Van  Camp,  "A  Yan- 
kee Dixie  Gringo,"  "I'm  a  Rarin'  to  Go," 
(a  Texas  song  with  thorns  on  it),  "A 
Hot  Time  in  Berlin,"  "Kussing  the 
Kaiser,"  "The  Song  the  Poilus  Sing," 
Clemenceau's  Tribute  to  the  Poilus,  Re- 
frains of  Tommy  Atkins's  Songs,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Why  We  Are  at  War," 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  poems  of  inspiration,  patriot- 
ism, consolation,  and  humor.  There's  a 
^  ttle  masterpiece  in  the  book  to  fit  every 
mood  of  the  soldier. 

In  addition  there  are  blank  pages  for 
notes,  a  pocket  for  clippings,  etc.,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  soldier's  individual 
records. 

Just  fits  the  soldier's  pocket.  Bound 
in  flexible  khaki.    Price  $.65  postpaid. 

WILLIAM  R.  KANE 
RIDGEWOOD  NEW  JERSEY 


If  you  are  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
would  do  better,  more  significant 
work — 

If  you  are  a  critic  of  fiction,  and 
would  grasp  firmly  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  your  subject — 

If  you  teach  the  art  of  fiction,  and 
would  help  your  pupils — 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  fiction,  and 
would  be  able  to  justify  your 
likes  and  dislikes  to  yourself  and 
others — 

Read  "The  Technique  of  Fiction 
Writing,"  the  only  adequate  book 
on  the  subject. 

"THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION 
WRITING"  is  a  book  written  strictly  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  but  it  is  well  worth 
study  to  any  person  primarily  interested  in 
fiction,  whether  as  writer,  critic,  or  reader. 
Its  treatment  is  natural,  that  is,  tech- 
nique is  developed  as  the  resultant  of  an 
aim  and  a  substance,  the  aim  of  fiction 
being  to  interest,  its  substance  or  content 
being  man's  possible  or  conceivable  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  book  is 
on  fiction  as  a  means  to  exhibit  life,  real 
or  ideal — the  conception  of  the  art  that 
leads  to  sound  work. 

A  reader  will»  find— and  the  discovery  Is 
good  to  make — that  fictional  values  are 
not  solely  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
he  will  gain  standards,  at  once  intelligible 
and  sound,  whereby  to^  create  or  to  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  only  three  works  on  fiction 
writing  that  are  of  any  real  use  to  writ- 
ers, only  three  that  contain  commonsense, 
workable  development  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fiction  writing.  "The  Technique  of 
Fiction  Writing"  is  one  of  the  three — the 
best  of  the  three. 

Most  books  on  fiction  technique,  especially 
the  text-books  that  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions and  compilations,  are  useless,  if  not 
really  injurious,  to  practicing  writers. 
"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing"  Is 
likely  to  help  every  writer,  and  Its 
teaching  certainly  will  not  destroy  ability 
nor  inhibit  talent. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  thinks  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  Inspiring  books  on  writing, 
and  the  most  important  recently  published 
book  for  writers. 

Written  by  Robert  Saunders  Dowst; 
published  by  The  Editor  Company,  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  at  $1.75  the  copy  pre- 
paid. 
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CHICAGO  DOWN-TOWN 
STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE 

Manuecripta  typewritten  perfectly,  prompt- 
ly, reasonably.  1  belong  to  THE  EDITOR 
family  and  will  prive  special  attention  to 
authors.  My  rate  is  Fifty  Cents  a  thou- 
sand words  with  one  carbon  copy. 
Edna  Herron.  1114  Unity  Buiidins.  Chicago 


AIITHORQT  Special  attention  given  to  work 
rtUlIimiO.  of  beginners.  Selling,  Criti- 
cising, Editing.  Report  within  three  days. 
Reading  fee,  $1.00  for  5,000  words  or  under. 
Circulars.  . 

Mrs.  RACHEL  WEST  CLEMENT 

6646  Germantown  Ave.,         Philadelphia:  Pa. 


THE  MANUSCRIPT  RECORD 

Needed  by  every  writer  who  is  business- 
like.   Strongly  cloth  bound,  60c,  postpaid. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


ATTTTTChT?^  f     ^^'^  sell 

J-LfJ  1  liyjlXvZy  .  Motion  Picture  Rights 
to  your  published  books,  manuscripts,  scen- 
arios and  stories.  Do  not  submit  manuscripts 
valued  under  $500.00,  and  enclose  return  post- 
age. Am  leaving  for  Los  Angeles  October  1st. 
A-1  references. 

Address:  ALICE  GLENISTER 
461  Eighth  Avenue                            New  York 
 S  


WANTED 


Good,  wholesome  serial  and  short  stories  for 
our  Family  Magazine  issued  each  week.  Serial 
stories  to  be  from  30,000  to  &0,000  words  and  3,000 
to  5,000  words  for  short  stories.  All  unaccept- 
able Mss.  returned  if  postage  is  inclosed. 

WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 
7th  &  Chestnut  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Special  Literary  Market 
News  Service 

$.50  a  Month;  $5  a  Year 
Bulletins  sent  twice  each  week  by  regular 
mail.    All  the  news  while  it  is  news,  direct  to 
you,  at  less  than  one-sixth  of  ra  cent  for  each 
item. 

THE  EDITOR  Ridgewood,  N.  i. 


The  Vf&y  Into  Print"  is  a  booklet,  but  its  con- 
tents are  encyclopedic.  It  contains:  Getting  Into 
Print,  In  the  Literary  Market,  The  Way  Into 
Print,  "Unavailable"  Short  Stories,  The  Short 
Story,  In  Quest  of  the  Charm,  Hints  to  Verse 
Writers,  Observations,  Syndicating  One's  Own 
Work,  "Pull"  in  Short  Story  Writing,  A  Talk 
With  Contributors,  The  Question  of  Timeliness. 
The  price  is  $.25  postpaid. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY,   Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


MANUSCRIPT 
MAILING  ENVELOPES 

Envelopes  made  of  light,  tough 
kraftpapier.  They  are  in  pairs,  an 
outgoing,  larger  envelope,  printed 
with  the  author's  name  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
a  smaller  envelope,  printed  with 
the  author's  name  and  address 
across  the  face  for  return  purposes. 
The  return  envelope  fits,  without 
folding,  into  the  outgoing.  The 
envelopes  are  of  the  proper  sizes 
for  manuscripts  on  %V2  in.  by  11  in. 
paper,  the  usual  size^  when  fouled 
twice.  The  prices  include  printing, 
if  the  order  is  for  at  least  $2.00 
worth,  and  prepaid  delivery. 
For  Manuscripts  With  Two  Folds, 
the  Best  and  Usual  Way,  4%  in.  x 
IOV2  in.  and  4V2  in.  by  91/2  in.:  10 
of  each  size  $.50;  50  of  each  si/.« 
$2.00;  too  of  each  size  $3.75. 

The   Fditor  Co..   Ridjiewood.  N.  J. 


The  DRAMATIC 
MIRROR 

Of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Stage 
Published  VMckly  In  New  York 
Subscription  ^2.50  a  year 
Once  A  Reader    Always  A  Reader 

Dramatic  Mirror, 

1493  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  subscription,  as  usual.  Notify 
me  when  it  is  to  be  renewed.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  Dramatic  Mirror. 

When    I    first    began    to  write 
dramas  for  the  screen,  I  subscriV>ed 
to  the  "Mirror,"  and  it  has  been  a  ^ 
pleasant  "fixture"  ever  since. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice. 

Sample  copies  on  request. 
Send  Subscriptions  to: 
THE   DRAMATIC  MIRROR  CO 
1493  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Published  by 
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88  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY  BY  WRITING 

A  collection  of  hints,  helps,  recipes  and  suggestions,  with  practical  illus-, 
trations,  for  writers  that  want  to  exchange  their  less  pretentious  efforts  for 
checks  of  $5  or  $10  each.  The  author,  who  has  been  along  the  road  to. suc- 
cessful authorship,  tells  how  to  make  money  by  Syndicating,  by  Writing 
Advertising,  by  Doing  Press  Agent  Work,  by  Writing  Greeting  Card  Verses 
and  Sentiments,  etc.  There  is  a  special  chapter  for  the  small-town  writer, 
and  a  list  of  markets,  with  addresses.  It  has  a  message  for  every  writer. 
By  Homer  Croy  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY 

An  inspiring,  practical  book.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of  The  Editor 
for  some  years,  actually  points  out  every  step  from  the  idea  to  the  finished 
short  story.  There  are  seven  chapters:  The  Plot;  Method  of  Narration;  The 
Introduction;  The  Story  Proper;  Conclusion  and  Climax;  The  Preparation  of 
the  Manuscript;  The  Placing  of  the  Story.  Many  writers  have  produced  their 
first  salable  stories  by  following  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
By  Leslie  W.  Quirk  Price  $.50  postpaid 

THE  REPORTER'S  MANUAL 

This  practical,  working  handbook,  by  a  former  reporter,  city  editor,  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Associated  Press  district  manager,  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puts  into  logical  form  information  that  every 
country  correspondent,  reporter  and  newspaper  editor  can  put  to  daily  use. 
By  John  Palmer  Gavit  Price  $.50  postpaid 

RHYMES  AND  METERS 

A  practical  manual  for  versifiers,  by  a  poet  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
verses  to  all  kinds  of  periodicals,  offers  an  understandable,  easily  applied 
treatment  of  Verse  Making  in  General,  Rhyme,  Meter,  Stanza  Forms,  S"ubtle- 
ties  of  Versification,  The  Quatrain  and  the  Sonnet,  The  Ballade  and  Other 
French  Forms,  Types  of  Modern  Verse,  The  Song,  Verse  Translation,  etc. 
By  Horatio  Winslow  Price  $.50  postpaid 

ESSAYS  ON  AUTHORSHIP 

A  collection  of  famous  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Arlo  Bates,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Frederic  Harrison, 
George  Henry  Lewis,  Bliss  Perry,  Zola,  Balzac,  Henry  James,  and  Henry  M. 
Alden.  A  little  book,  but  encyclopedic  in  scope. 

By  Famous  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  WRITING 

A  brief  collection  of  editorials  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Editor.  Many 
important  subjects  are  considered;  the  treatment  is  direct  and  practical. 
By  William  R.  Kane  Price  $.15  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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If  You  Now  Have  Unsold  Manuscripts 

or  if  in  the  next  six  months  you  will  have  manuscripts  that 
proper  revision  will  improve,  you  will  benefit  by  accepting 
The  Editor's  special  offer  to  read,  criticise,  and  advise  regard- 
ing the  revision  and  sale  of  ten  short  stories,  each  of  5,000 
words  or  less,  for  $10.00.  This  is  less  than  half  the  regular 
rate. 

In  consideration  of  this  low  rate,  the  offer  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  once;  no  order  mailed  after  September  15th  will  be 
accepted  at  this  low  rate.  All  of  the  manuscripts  must  be 
submitted  before  March  15th,  1919.  You  must  furnish  return 
stamped,  addressed  envelopes  with  your  manuscripts. 

The  criticisms  will  be  the  helpful,  complete  service  of 
The  Editor  Literary  Bureau.  Your  saving  will  be  m.ore  than 
$10.00.  •        ;  : 

To  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  the  special 
rate,  fill  out  and  return  this  coupon  at  once. 


THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU, 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

I  enclose  $10.00.  Credit  me  with  having  paid  for  the  criticism  of 
ten  short  stories,  each  of  5,000  words  or  less,  and  issue  the  necessary 
coupons  for  my  convenient  use  when  submitting  the  manuscripts  for 
your  attention.  I  will  submit  my  ten  manuscripts,  with  return  stamped, 
addressed  envelopes,  before  March  15th,  1919. 
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THE  THIRTY-SIX  DRAMATIC  SITUATIONS 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  situations  that  the  many  relations  of  life 
offer  to  the  writer.  The  author  read  and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  and 
novels,  and  resolved  their  basic  story  material  into  fundamental  categories.  A 
true  philosophic  consideration,  but  practical  in  every  respect,  that  makes 
available  to  every  writer  all  the  possible  material  that  life  offers  him. 
By  Georges  Poiti  (Translated  by  Lucile  Ray)  Price  $1.20  postpaid 

THE  FICTION  FACTORY 

A  writer  who  wrote  thousands  of  stories  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  by 
secting  up  a  story-mill  tells  how  he  did  it,  and  gives  a  record  of  his  work  in 
this  instructive,  stimulating  book.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  **This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wants  to  write  for  a  living,  and 
everyone  interested  in  how  authors  do  their  work." 

By  John  Milton  Edwards  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 

A  book  that  every  writer  needs;  its  89  chapters  give  an  insight  into  techni- 
cal, artistic,  commercial,  and  financial  aspects  of  authorship.  Practical  advice 
for  the  writer  of  fiction,  articles,  verse,  etc.,  for  magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 
The  founder  of  The  Editor  includes  in  his  book  just  the  advice  he  would  give 
could  he  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  This  book  has  helped  thousands  of  writers. 
By  James  Knapp  Reeve  Price  $1..50  postpaid 

WHAT  EDITORS  WANT 

A  little  book  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  help  any  writer  to  find 
himself.   Though  not  extended  in  scope  it  teaches  some  important  lessons. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER 

A  to-the-point  dissertation  for  ambitious  beginners  who  want  to  get  into 
newspaper  work.    A  primer  of  important  lessons  in  journalism. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

THE  WAY  INTO  PRINT 

Contains:  "Getting  Into  Print,"  Jack  London;  "In  the  Literary  Market," 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine;  "The  Way  Into  Print,"  Amos  R.  Wells;  "Unavailable 
Short  Stories,"  Robert  H.  Davis;  "The  Short  Story,"  Leslie  W.  Quirk;  "In 
Quest  of  the  Charm,"  Edvv^ard  Broderick;  "Hints  to  Verse  Writers,"  Horatio 
Winslow;  "Observations,"  Elliott  Walker;  "Syndicating  One's  Own  Work." 
Wnldon  Fawcett;  "Pull  in  Short  Story  Writing,"  Arthur  T.  Vance;  "A  Talk 
Vv^ith  Contributors,"  Frank  Putnam;  "The  Question  of  Timeliness,"  James  K. 
Reeve.  A  little  book,  but  dynamic  in  possibilities,  of  use  to  every  writer. 
By  Many  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers, 
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Your  manuscripts  are  your  assets.  Review  the 
manuscripts  now  in  your  hands ;  read  them 
carefully;  as  you  do  so  ask  yourself  ques- 
tions like  the  following : 

Is  the  basic  conception  worth-while  ?  Has  it  novelty  ?  Has  it  quali- 
ties that  make  it  different  from  the  multitude  of  stories  that  overwhelm 
editors  ?  The  chances  are  that  the  basic  idea  is  not  new — there  are  few 
new  ideas — but  is  there  no  phase  of  the  idea  that  is  novel  and  genuine  ? 

Do  mannerism  or  defects  in  thinking,  or  mistaken  personal  opinions 
handicap  the  work?  Do  unnoticed  defects  in  style  unfavorably  preju- 
dice editors?  Have  magazines  or  publishers  been  chosen  at  random, 
or  has  choice  been  dictated  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  policies  of  editors? 

If  you  feel  that  constructive  criticism  will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  your  work  from  literary  and  commercial  points  of  view,  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  sending  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  to 
THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  for  criticism. 

If  you  have  overlooked  a  novel  turn  that  may  be  given  to  your  story, 
we  are  likely  to  discover  it  for  you,  since  this  is  our  everyday  study  and 
we  have  grown  to  have  the  attitude  of  mind  that  produces  such  novel- 
ties. If  mannerisms  handicap  your  work  we  probably  will  observe 
these  at  once  and  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  them. 

Skilful  penetration  to  the  idea  that  moved  you  to  attempt  your  story, 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  using  your  material  will  make  our  criti- 
cism of  real  value. 

THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  has  no  "cut  and  dried" 
methods  of  criticism.  THE  EDITOR  critics  want  to  help;  their  criti- 
cisms are  conceived  to  enable  writers  to  make  the  most  of  their  work 
from  both  literary  and  commercial  aspects,  and  are  compounded  of  wise 
counsel,  friendly  suggestion,  and  honest  opinion. 

To  avail  yourself  of  this  criticism  service,  forward  your  manuscript 
with  a  fee  of  35  cents  for  each  thousand  words  or  part  thereof,  for  the 
preliminary  appraisal  or  marketing  advice.  If  our  opinion  is  that  the 
manuscript  is  salable  as  submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of  desirable, 
possible  purchasers.  If  it  is  not  salable,  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  can 
not  be  made  salable,  we  will  so  indicate.  If  our  belief  is  that  revision 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  manuscript  salable,  or  that  the  revision  will 
give  the  writer  an  important  practical  lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and 
advise  that  we  be  permitted  to  furnish  a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism,  the  charge  will  be  $.50  a  thousand  words,  or  part 
thereof.  For  manuscripts  of  more  than  20,000  words  a  special  rate  is 
made  for  complete  criticism.  Such  manuscripts  should  be  sent  with  a 
preliminary  reading  fee  at  the  rate  of  $.25  a  thousand  words.  a 

The  author  who  does  not  desire  preliminary  appraisal,  or  who  realizes 
that  he  needs  a  thorough  criticism  of  his  manuscript,  may  remit  for  this 
service  at  the  rate  of  $.50  a  thousand  words. 

The  charge  for  verse  criticism  is  $1.00  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems 
of  a  total  of  30  lines  or  less,  or  $3  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems  of 
a  total  of  between  31  and  100  lines. 

IHE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION  WRITING 

This  is  the  first  complete,  modem,  rational  work  on  the  technique  of  fiction. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  study,  and  practice  of  fiction  writing. 
The  principles  that  the  author  has  developed  into  a  common-sense,  logical 
treatment  of  short  story,  novel,  and  tale  writing  are  applicable  to  any 
currently  published  story,  as  well  as  to  the  classics  or  standards.  Study  of 
this  book  will  give  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  develop  any  basic  idea  into 
the  best  story  that  can  be  built  around  it.  The  most  important  work  of  its  kind. 
By  Robert  Saunders  Dowst  Price  §1.75  postpaid 

ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

First  aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expression  in  words.  It  gives 
words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings.  A  wonderful  classifica- 
tion that  reveals  the  possibilities  of  language.  Even  random  perusal  is  a 
stimulus.  An  every  day  reference  book  that  every  writer  needs.  New,  large 
type  edition,  revised  by  C.  0.  S.  Mawson,  twice  as  valuable  as  any  other  edition. 
By  P.  Roget  Price  $1.65  postpaid 

WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE  PRESS 

A  veteran  writer,  who  has  minted  thousands  of  his  ideas  into  the  coin  of 
trade  press  editors,  tells  definitely,  and  in  detail,  how  to  make  a  success  of 
trade  press  authorship.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Farrington  has  contributed  to 
more  periodicals  than  any  other  living  writer.  He  has  edited  several  trade 
papers,  and  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience. 
By  Frank  Farrington  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY 

The  author  made  an  extended  study  of  American  fiction,  in  tlie  endeavor 
to  show  the  effect  of  environment  upon  literary  work,  and  how  authors  found 
valuable  fiction  material  in  persons  and  places  of  their  localities.    A  study 
of  an  important  phase  of  fiction  technique  by  a  successful  writer  and  teacher. 
Bq  Ellas  Lieberman  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

PHOTOPLAY  MAKING 

Though  primarily  a  treatment  of  plot  and  story  from  the  photoplay  view- 
point, this  book  is  helpful  to  all  writers.   It  treats  plot  making  and  the  develop- 
ment of  themes  and  ideas  in  an  understandable,  practical  way. 
By  Howard  T.  Dimick  Price  $1.10  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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TOOLS  ^h^L!^!!iiMt 

every  writer  I 

every  day  of  the  year,  the  possibiHties  of  which  never  can 
be  exhausted,  are  the  regular  numbers  of  THE  EDITOR, 
The  Writer's  Book,  1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts,  and 
the  revised  edition  of  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

THE  EDITOR  is  the  one  best  tool.  Every  writer  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  practical,  inspiring  articles  on  artistic,  business,  technical,  and 
other  phases  of  literary  work,  and  in  the  departments,  especially  "The  Experi- 
ence Exchange"  and  "The  Literary  Market."  THE  EDITOR  costs  $2  a  year 
for  twenty-four  numbers. 

The  next  best  tool  is  "1001  PLACES  TO  SELL  MANUSCRIPTS."  It 
brings  to  the  writer's  finger-tips  the  pertinent,  exact  information  about  5,000 
markets  for  short  stories,  articles,  essays,  photoplays,  post  card  sentiments 
and  mottoes,  vaudeTille  sketches,  plays,  photographs,  ideas,  songs,  humor — 
anything  that  is  good  prose  or  verse,  humor  or  worse — that  will  enable  the 
writer  to  market  his  material  to  advantage.  "1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts" 
is  the  great  how  to  sell,  what  to  sell,  and  where  to  sell  guide  for  all  except 
geniuses.    A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

The  next  tool  in  order  in  ROGET'S  "THESAURUS."  The  Thesaurus  is 
a  brain  awakener  that  will  give  fxrst-aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expres- 
sion in  words.  It  gives  words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings. 
It  is  the  great  aid  to  word  mastery.  "Its  function  is  that  of  the  writer:  given 
the  thought  Roget  will  find  the  word,  or  words,  best  to  express  it."  The  new, 
large  type  edition,  (not  to  be  confused  with  old,  small-type  editions,)  costs 
$1.65  postpaid. 

The  next  tool  is  "The  Writer's  Book,"  which  is  a  compendium  of 
tricks  of  the  trade," — advantages  of  technique  as  editors  and  well-known  and 
aspiring  writers  have  obser\^ed  them  in  their  own  work.  "The  Writer's  Book" 
gives  instruction  in  every  aspect  of  writing;  even  syntax  and  rhetoric  are 
considered.  Everjj'thing  is  taken  up  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer.  The 
essential  things,  that  makers  of  text  books  on  the  novel,  short  story,  essay, 
versification,  etc.,  usually  omit,  are  inspiringly  set  forth.  When  your  writing 
spirit  wanes  "The  Writer's  Book"  will  give  you  the  needed  mental  stimulus. 
The  regular  price  is  $2.50  postpaid.   A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

To  each  writer  who  will  send  $8.88  THE  EDITOR  will  send  those  four 
Indispensable  tools  and  eight  other  tools:  one  copy  each  of  "Practical  Author-  ^ 
ship,"  price  $1.50,  "THE  EDITOR  Manuecript  Record,"  price  $.60,  "How  to 
Write  a  Short  Story,"  $.50,  "Essays  on  Authorship,"  $.25,  "The  Way  Into 
Print,"  $.25,  "Rhymes  and  Meters,"  $.50,  and  "What  Editors  Want"  and  "How 
to  be  a  Reporter,"  price  together  $.25. 

For  $8.88  the  subscriber  receives  books  and  subscription  of  a  total  value 
of  $12.62,  and,  in  addition,  on  request,  $3.00  worth  of  Editor  Discount  Coupons. 
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The  Editor  Council 
Offers 

A  Course  in  Writing 

—  not  a  study  of  writing, 

—  but  an  actual  writing  course; 

—  not  cut  and  dried  quotation  of  rules, 

—  but  concrete  application  of  the  simple  princi- 
ciples  that  underly  the  art  of  writing  to  each 
writer's  problems  and  work  ; 

—  not  bare  directions  to  the  student  to  do  this  or 

that  text  book  kind  of  exercise, 

—  but  actual  inspiration  to  the  student  to  con- 
ceive many  kinds  of  stories,  and  definite  sug- 
gestions regarding  their  development  and 
writing ; 

—  not  percentage  marking  of  manuscripts  by  clerks, 

—  but  kindly,  honest  help  by  skilled  critics. 

—  In  short,  real  instruction  in  real  writing,  for  real 

pleasure  and  real  financial  profit. 


The  Editor  Council  has  a  folder  descriptive  oj  this  important 
work,  that  will  be  sent  to  inquirers. 


The  Editor  Council,    Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


September  10,  1918 
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Such  Stuff  As  Poems  Are  Made  Of 

How  a  Poet  Should  Study  Life  and  Choose  His  Themes 
The  Second  Article  in  a  Series 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


"Of  what  materials  shall  I  make  my 
poems?"  This  is  the  bewildered  inquiry 
of  many  a  young  poet  who  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  aware  of  the  immense  vista 
of  life,  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
human  experience,  and,  consequently  of 
the  plenitude  of  poetic  material.  Any 
one  with  imagination  enough  for  the 
labor  of  making  poems  will  find  that  his 
difficulty  in  choosing  themes — if  there  be 
any  difficulty — is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  perceives  a  multitude  of  things  that 
are  beautiful,  interesting,  ugly,  stimulat- 
ing, mysterious,  and  tantalizing.  The 
world,  to  such  a  person,  is  full  of  eyes 
that  challenge,  hands  that  beckon,  voices 
that  call.  How,  then,  should  his  choice 
be  made  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple, 
and  paradoxical.  First  we  may  say  that 
it  does  not  matter  at  all  what  a  poet 
M^rites  about,  and  then  -^jve  must  add  that 
it  matters  more  than  anything  else.  It 
does  not  matter  at  all  because  a  great 
poem  can  be  written  on  any  theme  that 
nouses  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  poet; 
Wny  materials  may  be  used  if  the  poet 
'Knows  how  to  use  them.  And  then,  as 
we  have  said,  it  matters  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  poet,  because  no  poet 
can  make  good  poems  about  things  that 
do  not  stir  his  emotions. 

This  is  why  "occasional"  verse  written 
by  distinguished  poets  at  the  request  of 
a  club  or  other  organization  usually  falls 


very  far  below  the  level  of  their  best 
v7ork.  The  impulse  to  write  has  not  come 
as  the  result  of  the  natural  working  of 
their  own  intellects  and  emotions,  but  by 
suggestion  from  outside.  The  club  mem- 
bers have  decided  that  something  or 
somebody  should  be  commemorated  In 
verse.  They  think  that  the  distinguished 
poet  is  the  person  to  do  the  job.  And  he 
does  not  like  to  seem  disobliging.  There- 
fore he  becomes  the  victim  of  his  own 
efforts  even  before  the  audience  has  to 
suffer  the  reading  of  his  labored  produc- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  right  person  to 
m.ake  occasional  verse  is  the  humorist 
with  a  facility  for  rhyming,  not  the  seri- 
ous poet.  Oliver  Herford  with  his  gift 
of  quaint,  delicious,  fanciful  humor,  Ar- 
thur Guiterman  with  his  cleverness  and 
superlative  facility,  Gelett  Burgess  with 
his  shrewd  imaginings,  these  are  mei* 
who  could  hardly  fail  to  write  the  oc- 
casional poem  acceptably.  But  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  employ  William  Butler 
Yeats,  John  Masefield,  or  Robert  Frost 
in  this  way,  even  if  it  were  possible.  The 
maker  of  light  and  humorous  verses 
works  well  with  themes  that  appeal 
chiefly,  or  only  to  his  intellect.  But  what- 
ever is  done  by  a  serious  poet  must  be 
done  with  the  power  of  the  emotions 
also.  Otherwise  it  will  be  formal,  cor- 
rect, dull  and  sapless,  without  any  brilli- 
ancy or  warmth  of  appeal. 
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A  poet,  then,  must  choose  those  themes 
that  appeal  alike  to  his  intellect  and  his 
emotions.  And  that  is  the  whole  secret 
of  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  poem. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  best  poets 
choose  their  themes  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  No  subject  is  essentially 
"poetic,"  no  subject  essentially  "prosaic." 
Verse  written  about  nightingales,  nectar 
and  asphodel  may  be  insipid  and  prosy — 
quite  dead.  Verse  written  about  a  city 
pavement,  a  broken  pitcher,  a  corpulent 
greengrocer,  may  be  very  much  alive, 
real  poetry,  strange  as  this  may  seem  at 
first  thought.  And  in  recent  years  maga- 
zines have  become  more  and  more  liberal 
and  willing  to  use  poems  on  themes  that 
used  to  be  considered  "prosaic." 

Perhaps  we  might  eVen  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  say  that  verse  written  on  sub- 
jects that  used  to  be  coHsidered  especially 
poetic  is  very  likely,  nowadays,  to  be 
verse  that  lacks  the  power  and  vitality 
of  vigorous  thought  and  feeling,  and, 
therefore,  falls  short  of  being  poetry. 
Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  a  Russian 
who  had  found,  early  in  boyhood,  his  clue 
to  life's  beauty'  by  listening  to  the 
nightingales  in  the  forest  where  his 
father  worked.  This  man,  if  he  were  a 
poet,  could  write  well  about  nightingales. 
But  for  most  young  Am.ericans  a  nightin- 
gale has  a  purely  fictional  and  conven- 
tional existence  between  the  leaves  of 
books.  Why  not  write  about  wrens  and 
robins  and  hermit  thrushes?  The  most 
fatal  mistake  a  young  poet  can  make  is 
that  of  writing  about  something  of  which 
he  knows  little,  and  can  feel  less,  simply 
because  he  imagines  that  the  subject  is 
meritorious  in  itself  or  conventionally 
pleasing  to  others.  The  subject  for  any 
poet  is  the  subject  which  wakens  life 
in  his  mind  and  heart.  The  materials 
for  any  poet  are  the  materials  he  knows 
and  loves.  What  would  John  Masefield's 
wonderful  sea  poetry  be  if  he  had  never 
felt  the  "wash  and  thresh  of  the  sea 
foam''  against  the  prow  of  a  "stately  clip- 
per?" What  would  Vachel  Lindsay's 
poetry  be  like  without  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  religious  revivals,  prohibition 
rallys,  county  fairs,  political  meetings 
and  soap  box  orators? 


The  young  poet,  then,  should  make 
his  poems  out  of  his  enthusiasms.  And 
he  should  give  himself  a  chance  to  have/ 
as  many  great  enthusiasms  as  possible  m 
And  his  enthusiasms  should  be  healthy " 
and  vigorous.  He  should  know  the  games 
and  sports  of  his  race  and  kind,  and  will 
be  all  the  better  poet  for  a  participation 
in  athletics.  He  should  know  the  history 
and  folklore  of  his  own  people  not  only 
as  they  are  written  down  in  books  but  as 
they  are  expressed  in  popular  festivals, 
the  fourth  of  July,  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Hallowe'en,  as  they  are  expressed  in 
caucuses  and  revivals  and  church  soci- 
ables. He  should  know  the  life  of  at 
least  one  nation  in  many  of  its  classes 
and  kinds  of  society.  He  should  be  able 
to  share  the  interests  any  sympathies  of 
many  kinds  of  people  and  to  listen  recep- 
tively to  their  talk  of  their  ideas  and 
ideals.  He  should  know  something  of 
labor  and  something  of  ease.  He  should 
be  able  to  camp  in  the  open  or  live  in 
a  tiny  room  on  top  of  the  top  story  of  a 
stone  building  in  a  large  city,  as  the  case 
may  be.  He  should  hear  many  opinions 
with  patience,  and  consider  them  fairly. 
He  should  be  able  to  see  the  glory  of 
great  causes.  He  should  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  meeting  big  and  strong  per- 
_Spnalities,  not  in  order  to  make  use  of 
them  for  his  own  advantage,  in  any  prac- 
tical way,  but  in  order  to  learn  from 
them,  and  grow  by  the  stimulus  of  meet- 
ing them.  And  he  should  do  all  this  as  a 
part  of  his  education  in  order  that  he  may 
discover  himself  and  learn  w^hat  things 
he  loves  and  understands  best. 

But  in  trying  to  learn  life  he  should 
carefully  avoid  any  tendency  to  become 
a  mere  sensation  monger,  a  sipper  and 
taster  of  unwholesome  sweets.  He  should 
not  be  a  weak  pursuer  of  many  emotions. 
For  that  way  lies  decadence.  He  should 
be  ready  to  meet  tolerantly  and  f  earlesslr^'^V^ 
the  experiences  that  life  brings  him. 
v^^ill  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  far 
for  these  experiences.  They  come  to  all 
of  us.  And  as  they  come  to  him  they  will 
show  the  young  poet  what  things  he  cares 
most  to  write  about. 

Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  all  the 
world  is  thinking  of  one  thing.  That  is 
true  now.    We  are  all  thinking  of  the 
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great  war.  And  for  this  reason  nearly- 
all  the  poets  have  written  about  it.  Un- 
irt§l|ounted  thousands  of  war  poems  have- 
,*een  set  down  in  print  upon  uncounted 
tons  of  paper.  Many  of  these  poems  are 
•very  poor  and  very  much  alike  in  thought, 
feeling,  rhythm,  and  diction.  But  a  few 
are  very  good  and  very  clearly  differenti- 
ated from  one  another,  and  these  have 
won  the  praise  of  good  critics  and  have 
reached  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Why  is  it  that  the  poor  poems  are 
alike  and  the  good  ones  unlike?  It  is 
simply  because  the  poets  who  made  the 
good  ones  have  really  felt  somfe  phase  of 
the  meaning  of  the  great  war.  Their 
personalities  have  been  aroused  by  it. 
And  each  has  written  with  the  sincerity 
of  real  feeling.  The  thing  that  each  has 
thought  and  felt  has  been  determined  by 
the  quality  of  all  his  previous  thinking 
and  feeling. 

Allan  Seeger,  for  example,  wrote  his 
famous  lyric  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  With 
Death"  as  a  single  human  soul  about  to 
come  face  to  face  with  death  rather  than 
break  his  pledged  word.  It  is  a  song  of 
purely  personal  emotion  that  has  been 
echoed  in  the  minds  of  thousands.  That 
was  how  he  felt  the  war.  Rupert 
Brooke's  feeling  was  close  akin  to  Allan 
Seeger's  but  less  individual  and  more 
social.  He  thought  of  himself  as  one  of 
a  throng  of  young  men  who  were  to  give 
up  "their  sons,"  "their  immortality,"  and 
"that  unhoped  serene  that  men  call  age" 
to  fight  and  die  that  honor  might  come 
back,  "as  a  king  to  earth."  To  him  eveii 
the  beginning  of  battle  was  victory.  For 
he  said,  "And  we  have  come  into  our 
heritage."  In  his  "August  1914"  John 
Masefield  shows  that  he  felt  the  war 
racially.  His  poem  is  a  poem  of  the 
very  soul  of  the  English  race.  No  Am- 
j^ican.  no  Frenchman  could  have  written 
And  Ernest  Lissauer's  "Hymn  of 
^RLate"  seems  to  be  both  racial  and  per- 
sonal in  its  revolting  sincerity.  If  it  had 
not  been  sincerely  felt  in  all  its  spiritual 
ugliness  we  should  never  have  heard  of  it. 

Now  suppose  that  these  poets,  whosfe 
work  is  known  the  world  over,  had  been 
uncertain  of  their  real  feelings  about  the 
war,  but,  nevertheless,  had  felt  called 
upon  to  write  of  it.    Suppose  that  they 


had  all  tried  to  write  poems  that  would 
please  others — any  others — say  the  edi- 
tors. Suppose  Allan  Seeger  had  tried  to 
write  about  the  war  after  the  manner  of 
Rupert  Brooke,  or  that  John  Masefield 
had  tried  to  do  a  "Hymn  of  Hate" — it  is 
inconceivable — but  what  would  have  been 
the  result?  Their  poems  would  have 
been  absolute  failures.  Critics  would 
have  wept  and  wondered.  The  people 
would  have  forgotten.  The  first  thing 
that  the  young  poet  must  learn  after  he 
has  learned  what  materials  he  can  best 
use  in  making  his  poems  is  that  the 
strength  and  vitality  and  breadth  of  ap- 
peal of  a  poem  are  measured  not  only  by 
a  poet's  technique,  but  first  of  all  by  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  expresses  exactly 
what  he  feels.  Without  this  sincerity  a 
poet's  rhythms  flatten  out,  grow  shallov/ 
and  thin  and  begin  to  jingle,  though  he 
may  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  about 
the  meters  of  the  schools.  Without  it  his 
figures  of  speech  vAll  be  faulty  and  trite, 
his  phraseology  stale  and  insipid,  his  very 
rhymes  tiresome. 

That  he  may  know  the  tonic  effect  of 
this  sincerity  in  its  fullness  let  the  young 
poet  read  the  works  of  the  masters.  We 
can  never  doubt  for  one  moment  that 
Shakespeare  dramatized  the  characters 
in  his  plays  just  as  he  conceived  them, 
just  as  he  felt  their  fictitious  personali- 
ties. We  know  that  Keats  sang  truly  of 
the  joy  and  sorrow  he  felt,  of  the  beajity 
he  perceived. 

And  if  he  can  meet  and  know  any  poets 
w^hose  work  is  genuinely  respected  in 
their  own  life  time  so  much  the  better 
for  the  young  poet. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  then,  a  poet  should 
learn  what  he  can  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lives;  about  all  the  strong, 
vigorous  thought  and  action  in  it;  about 
its  external  beauty  and  about  its  inne* 
life,  also.  He  should  take  part  in  life  in 
one  way  or  another  with  his  fellows.  He 
should  give  himself  a  wide  range  of  inter- 
ests and  put  himself  in  touch  with  many 
enthusiasms,  so  that,  by  gradual  growth 
and  development.  He  may  learn  what 
things  he  can  best  say  to  the  world. 
And  then  he  must  say  these  things  just 
as  he  feels  them. 
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Whenever  he  catches  a  sudden  glimpse 
of  new  and  undeniable  beauty  in  the 
world  of  the  senses  or  the  world  of  the 
spirit,  whenever  he  is  stirred  by  any 
sharp  understanding  of  new  truth  or  of 
old  truth  felt  in  a  new  way,  whenever 


his  sympathies  lead  him  and  his  dreams 
carry  him,  even  against  his  will,  towarr", 
any  group  of  circumstances  or  people' | 
then  he  may  know  that  he  has  ready  for 
use  such  stuff  as  poems  are  made  of. 


The  Artist  and  the  Pubhc 

By  Arnold  Bennett 


I  can  divide  all  the  imaginative  writers 
I  have  ever  met  into  two  classes — those 
who  admitted  and  sometimes  proclaimed 
loudly  that  they  desired  popularity;  and 
those  who  expressed  a  noble  scorn  or  a 
gentle  contempt  for  popularity.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  always  failed  to  conceal 
their  envy  of  popular  authors,  and  this 
envy  was  a  phenomenon  whose  truculent 
bitterness  could  not  be  surpassed  even  in 
political  or  religious  life.  And  indeed, 
since  the  object  of  the  artist  is  to  share 
his  emotions  with  others,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  normal  artist  spurned 
popularity  in  order  to  keep  his  emotions 
as  much  as  possible  to  himself.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  dishonest  nonsense  has 
been  and  will  be  written  by  uncreative 
critics,  of  course  in  the  higher  interests 
of  creative  authors,  about  popularity  and 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  artist  thereto. 
But  possibly  the  attitude  of  a  first-class 
artist  himself  may  prove  a  more  valuable 
guide. 

The  Letters  of  George  Meredith  (of 
which  the  first  volume  is  a  magnificent 
unfolding  of  the  character  of  a  great 
man)  are  full  of  references  to  popularity, 
references  overt  and  covert.  Meredith 
could  never — and  quite  naturally — get 
away  from  the  idea  of  popularity. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  English  public, 
and  could  occasionally  be  unjust  to  it. 
Writing  to  M.  Andre  Raffalovich  (who 
had  sent  him  a  letter  of  appreciation)  in 
November,  1881,  he  said:  "I  venture  to 
judge  by  your  name  that  you  are  at  most 
but  half  English.  I  can  consequently  be- 
lieve in  the  feeling  you  express  for  the 
work  of  an  unpopular  writer.  Otherwise 
one  would  incline  to  be  sceptical,  for  the 
English  are  given  to  practical  jokes,  and 
to  stir  up  the  vanity  of  authors  who  are 
supposed  to  languish  in  the  shade  amuses 


them."  A  remark  curiously  unfair  to 
the  small,  faithful  band  of  admirers 
vv'hich  Meredith  then  had.  The  whole  let- 
ter, while  warmly  and  touchingly  grate- 
ful, is  gloomy.  Further  on  in  it  he  says : 
"Good  work  has  a  fair  chance  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  end,  and  if  not,  what  does  it 
matter?"  But  there  is  constant  proof 
that  it  did  matter  very  much.  In  a  letter 
to  William  Hardman,  written  when  he 
was  well  and  hopeful,  he  says:  "Never 
mind:  if  we  do  but  get  the  public  ear, 
oh,  my  dear  old  boy!"  To  Captain 
Maxse,  in  reference  to  a  vast  sum  ot 
£8,000  paid  by  the  Cornhill  people  to 
George  Eliot  (for  an  unreadable  novel), 
he  exclaims:  "Bon  Dieu!  Will  aught 
like  this  ever  happen  to  me?" 

And  to  his  son  he  was  very  explicit 
about  the  extent  to  which  unpopularity 
"mattered":  "As  I  am  unpopular  I  am 
ill-paid,  and  therefore  bound  to  work 
double  ties,  hardly  ever  able  to  lay  dowR 
the  pen.  This  affects  my  weakened 
stomach,  and  so  the  round  of  the  vicious 
circle  is  looped."  (Vol.  I.,  p.  322).  And 
in  another  letter  to  Arthur  Meredith 
about  the  same  time  he  sums  up  his 
career  thus:  "As  for  me,  I  have  failed, 
and  I  find  little  to  make  the  end  undesir- 
able." (Vol.  I.,  p.  318.)  This  letter  was 
dated  June  23rd,  1881.  Meredith  waa 
then  fifty-three  years  of  age.  He  had 
written  "Modern  Love,"  "The  Shaving  of|^4, 
Shagpat,"  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  FevlVj  ' 
erel,"  "Rhoda  Fleming,"  "The  Egoist'^- 
and  other  masterpieces.  He  knew  that 
he  had  done  his  best  and  that  his  best, 
v/as  very  fine.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
credit  that  he  did  not  privately  deem  him- 
self one  of  the  masters  of  English 
literature  and  destined  to  what  we  call 
immortality.  He  had  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation of  some  of  the  finest  minds  of 
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the  epoch.  And  yet,  "As  for  me,  I  have 
^failed,  and  I  find  little  to  make  the  end 
undesirable."  But  he  had  not  failed  in 
-^his  industry,  nor  in  the  quality  of  his 
work,  nor  in  achieving  self-respect  and 
the  respect  of  his  friends.  He  had  failed 
only  in  one  thing — immediate  popularity. 

Assuming  then  that  an  author  is  justi- 
fied in  desiring  immediate  popularity,  in- 
stead of  being  content  with  poverty  and 
the  unheard  plaudits  of  posterity,  anothei 
point  presents  itself.  Ought  he  to  limit 
himself  to  a  mere  desire  for  popularity, 
or  ought  he  actually  to  do  something,  or 
to  refrain  from  doing  sornething,  to  the 
special  end  of  obtaining  popularity? 
Ought  he  to  say:  "I  shall  write  exactly 
what  and  how  I  like,  without  any  regard 
for  the  public;  I  shall  consider  nothing 
but  my  own  individuality  and  powers;  I 
shall  be  guided  solely  by  my  own  per- 
sonal conception  of  what  the  public 
ought  to  like  ?"  Or  ought  he  to  say:  "Let 
me  examine  this  public,  and  let  me  see 
v/hether  some  compromise  between  us  is 
not  possible"? 

Certain  authors  are  never  under  the 
necessity  of  facing  the  alternative.  Oc- 
casionally, by  chance,  a  genius  may  be 
so  fortunately  constituted  and  so  brilli- 
antly endowed  that  he  captures  the  public 
at  once,  prestige  being  established,  and 
the  question  of  compromise  never  arises. 
But  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  mediocre  authors,  exer- 
cising the  most  complete  sincerity,  find 
ample  appreciation  in  the  vast  mediocrity 
of  the  public,  and  are  never  troubled  by 
any  problem  worse  than  the  vagaries  of 
their  fountain-pens.  Such  authors  enjoy  in 
plenty  the  gewgaw  kniown  as  happiness. 
Of  nearly  all  really  original  artists,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  they  are  at 
loggerheads  with  the  public — as  an  al- 
most  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
originality;  and  for  them  the  problem  of 
compromise  or  no-compromise  acutely 
exists. 

George  Meredith  was  such  an  artist. 
George  Meredith  before  anything  else 
was  a  poet.  He  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter poet  than  a  novelist,  and  I  believe 
that  he  thought  so.  The  public  did  not 
care  for  his  poetry.  If  he  had  belonged 
to  the  no-compromise  school,  whose  ad- 


herents usually  have  the  effrontery  to 
claim  him,  he  would  have  said:  "I  shall 
keep  on  writing  poetry,  even  if  I  have 
to  become  a  stockbroker  in  order  to  do 
it."  But  when  he  was  only  thirty-three — 
a  boy,  as  authors  go — he  had  already 
tired  of  no-compromise.  He  wrote  to 
Augustus  Jessop:  "It  may  be  that  in  a 
year  or  two  I  shall  find  time  for  a  full 
sustained  Song.  .  .  .  The  worst  is  that 
having  taken  to  prose  delineations  of 
character  and  life,  one's  affections  are  di- 
vided. .  .  .  And  in  truth,  being  a  servant 
of  the  public,  I  must  wait  till  my  master 
commands  before  I  take  seriously  to 
singing."  (Vol,  I.,  p.  45.)  Here  is  as 
good  example  as  one  is  likely  to  find 
of  a  first-class  artist  openly  admitting 
the  futility  of  writing  what  will  not  be 
immediately  read,  when  he  can  write 
something  else,  less  to  his  taste,  that 
will  be  read.  The  same  sentiment  has 
actuated  an  immense  number  of  first- 
class  creative  artists,  including  Shakes- 
peare, who  would  have  been  a  rare  client 
for  a  literary  agent.  ...  So  much  for 
refraining  from  doing  the  precise  sort  of 
work  one  would  prefer  to  do  because  it  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  publ!c. 

There  remains  the  doing  of  a  sort  of 
work  against  the  grain  because  the  public 
appreciates  it — otherwise  the  pot-boiler. 
In  1861  Meredith  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ross: 
"I  am  engaged  in  extra  potboiling  work 
which  enables  me  to  do  this."  i.e.,  to  write 
an  occasional  long  poem.  (Vol.  I.,  p.  52.) 
Oh,  base  compromise!  Seventeen  years 
later  he  wrote  to  R.  L.  Stevenson:  "Of 
potboilers  let  none  speak.  Jove  hangs 
them  upon  necks  that  could  soar  above 
his  heights  but  for  the  accursed  weight." 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  291.)  It  may  be  said  that 
Meredith  was  forced  to  write  pot- 
boilers. He  was  no  more  forced  to  write 
potboilers  than  any  other  author.  Sooner 
than  wallow  in  that  shame,  he  might  have 
earned  money  in  more  difficult  ways.  Or 
he  might  have  indulged  in  that  starvation 
so  heartily  prescribed  for  authors  by  a 
plutocratic  noble  who  occasionally  deigns 
to  employ  the  English  tongue  in  prose. 
Meredith  subdued  his  muse,  and  Mere- 
dith wrote  potboilers,  because  he  was  a 
first-class  artist  and  a  man  of  profound 
common  sense.    Being  extremely  crea- 
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tive,  he  had  to  arrive  somehow,  and  he 
remembered  that  the  earth  is  the  earth, 
and  the  world  the  world,  and  men  men, 
and  he  arrived  as  best  he  could.  The 
great  majority  of  his  peers  have  acted 
similarly. 

The  truth  is  that  an  artist  who  de- 
mands appreciation  from  the  public  on 
his  own  terms,  and  on  none  but  his  own 
terms,  is  either  a  god  or  a  conceited  and 
impractical  fool.  And  he  is  somewhat 
more  likely  to  be  the  latter  than  the 
former.  He  wants  too  much.  There  are 
two  sides  to  every  bargain,  including  the 
artistic.  The  most  fertile  and  the  most 
powerful  artists  are  the  readiest  to  recog- 
nise this,  because  their  sense  of  propor- 
tion, which  is  the  sense  of  o-.^'der,  is  well 
developed.  The  lack  of  the  sense  of 
proportion  is  the  mark  of  the  petit 
maitre.  The  sagacious  artist,  while  re- 
specting himself,  will  respect  the  idio- 
syncracies  of  his  public.  To  do  both 
simultaneously  is  quite  possible.  In  par- 
ticular, the  sagacious  artist  will  respect 
basic  national  prejudices.  For  example, 
no  first-class  English  novelist  or  drama- 
tist would  dream  of  allowing  to  his  pen 
the  freedom  in  treating  sexual  phenome- 
na which  Continental  writers  enjoy  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  British  public  is 
admittedly  wrong  on  this  important  point 
— hypocritical,  illogical  and  absurd.  But 
what  would  you?  You  cannot  defy  it; 
you  literally  cannot.  If  you  tried,  you 
would  not  even  get  as  far  as  print,  to 
say  nothing  of  library  counters.  You 
can  only  get  round  it  by  ingenuity  and 
guile.  You  can  only  do  one  man's  mod- 
est share  in  the  education  of  the  public. 

In  Valery  Larbaud's  latest  novel,  A.  0. 
Barnabooth,  occurs  a  phrase  of  deep  wis- 
dom about  women:  "La  femme  est  une 
grande  realite,  comme  la  guerre."  It 
might  be  applied  to  the  public.  The  pub- 
lic is  a  great  actuality,  like  war.  If  you 
are  a  creative  and  creating  artist,  you 
cannot  ignore  it,  though  it  can  ignore 
you.  There  it  is !  You  can  do  something 
with  it,  but  not  much.  And  what  you  do 
not  do  with  it,  it  must  do  with  you,  if 
there  is  to  be  the  contact  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  artistic  function.  This  con- 
tact may  be  closened  and  completed  by 


the  artist's  cleverness — the  mere  clever- 
ness of  adaptability  which  most  first- 
class  artists  have  exhibited.  You  canw. 
wear  the  fashions  of  the  day.  You  canljl 
tickle  the  ingenuous  beast's  ear  in  order 
to  distract  his  attention  while  you  stab 
him  in  the  chest.  You  can  cajole  money 
out  of  him  by  one  kind  of  work  in  order 
to  gain  leisure  in  which  to  force  him  to 
accept  later  on  something  that  he  would 
prefer  to  refuse.  You  can  use  a  thou- 
sand devices  on  the  excellent  simpleton. 
.  .  .  And  in  the  process  you  may  degrade 
yourself  to  a  mere  popularity-hunter! 
Of  course  you  may;  as  you  may  become 
a  drunkard  through  drinking  a  glass  of 
beer.  Only,  if  you  have  anything  to  say 
worth  saying,  you  usually  don't  succumb 
to  this  danger.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say  worth  saying,  you  usually  manage 
somehow  to  get  it  said,  and  read.  The 
artist  of  genuine  vocation  is  apt  to  be  a 
wily  person.  He  knows  how  to  sacrifice 
inessentials  so  that  he  may  retain  essen- 
tials. And  he  cari  mysteriously  put  him- 
self even  into  a  potboiler.  "Clarissa 
Harlowe,"  which  influenced  fiction 
throughout  Europe,  was  the  direct  result 
of  potboiling.  If  the  artist  has  not  the 
wit  and  strength  of  mind  to  keep  his  own 
soul  amid  the  collisions  of  life,  he  is  the 
inferior  of  a  plain,  honest  merchant  in 
stamina,  and  ought  to  retire  to  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 

When  the  author  has  finished  the  com- 
position of  a  work,  when  he  has  put  into 
the  trappings  of  the  time  as  much  of  his 
eternal  self  as  they  will  safely  hold,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  best  welfare  of  his  crea- 
tive career  as  a  whole,  when,  in  short, 
he  has  done  all  that  he  can  to  ensure 
the  fullest  public  appreciation  of  the  es- 
sential in  him — there  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished  something  which  is  not  un- 
important in  the  entire  affair  of  obtain- 
ing contact  with  the  public.  He  has  tot\ 
see  that  the  work  is  placed  before  the\ 
public  as  advantageously  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  when  he  lays  down  the  pen 
he  ought  to  become  a  merchant,  for  the 
mere  reason  that  he  has  an  article  to 
sell,  and  the  niore  skillfully  he  sells  it  the 
better  with  be  the  result,  not  only  for 
the  public  appreciation  of  his  message, 
but  for  himself  as  a  private  individual 
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and  as  an  artist  with  further  activities 
in  front  of  him. 

Now  this  absolutely  logical  attitude  of 
I  a  merchant  towards  one's  finished  work 
'infuriates  the  dilettanti  of  the  literary 
world,  to  whom  the  very  word  "royalties" 
is  anathema.  They  apparently  would  pre- 
fer to  treat  literature  as  they  imagine 
Byron  treated  it,  although  as  a  fact  no 
poet  in  a  short  life  ever  contrived  to 
make  as  many  pounds  sterling  out  of 
verse  as  Byron  made.  Or  perhaps  they 
would  like  to  return  to  the  golden  days 
when  the  author  had  to  be  "patronised" 
in  order  to  exist;  or  even  to  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  when  practically  all 
authors  save  the  most  successful — and 
not  a  few  of  the  successful  also — failed 
to  obtain  the  fair  reward  of  their  work. 
The  dilettanti's  snobbishness  and  senti- 
mentality prevent  them  from  admitting 
that,  in  a  democratic  age,  when  an  au- 
thor is  genuinely  appreciated,  either  he 
makes  money  or  he  is  the  foolish  victim 
of  a  scoundrel.  They  are  fond  of  saying 
that  agreements  and  royalties  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  literature.  But  agree- 
ments and  royalties  have  a  very  great 
deal  to  do  with  literature.  Full  contact 
between  artist  and  public  depends  largely 
upon  publisher  or  manager  being  com- 
pelled to  be  efficient  and  just.  «And  upon 
the  publisher's  or  manager's  efficiency 
and  justice  depend  also  the  dignity,  the 
.leisure,  the  easy  flow  of  coin,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  pride  which  are  helpful  to 
to  the  full  fruition  of  any  artist.  No 
artist  was  ever  assisted  in  his  career  by 
the  yoke,  by  servitude,  by  enforced 
monotony,  by  overwork,  by  economic  in- 
feriority. See  Meredith's  correspondence 
everywhere. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  satisfaction  in 
doing  badly  that  which  might  be  done 
well.  If  an  artist  writes  a  fine  poem., 
^  shows  it  to  his  dearest  friend,  and  burns 
|f  it — I  can  respect  him.  But  if  an  artist 
writes  a  fine  poem,  and  then  by  sloppi- 
ness  and  snobbishness  allows  it  to  be 
inefficiently  published,  and  fails  to  secure 
his  own  interests  in  the  transaction,  on 
the  plea  that  he  is  an  artist  and  not  a 
merchant,  then  I  refuse  to  respect  him. 
A  man  cannot  fulfil,  and  has  no  right  to 
fulfil,  one  function  only  in  this  complex 


world.  Some,  indeed  many,  of  the  crea- 
tive artists  have  managed  to  be  very 
good  merchants  also,  and  have  not  been 
ashamed  of  the  double  role.  To  read  the 
correspondence  and  memoirs  of  certain 
supreme  artists  one  might  be  excused  for 
thinking,  indeed,  that  they  were  more 
interested  in  the  role  of  merchant  than 
in  the  other  role;  and  yet  their  work  in 
no  wise  suftered.  In  the  distribution  of 
energy  between  the  two  roles  common 
sense  is  naturally  needed.  But  the  artist 
who  has  enough  common  sense — or, 
otherwise  expressed,  enough  sense  of 
reality — not  to  disdain  the  role  of  mer- 
chant will  probably  have  enough  not  to 
exaggerate  it.  He  may  be  reassured  on 
one  point — namely,  that  success  in  the 
role  of  merchant  will  never  impair  any 
self-satisfaction  he  may  feel  in  the  role 
of  artist.  The  late  discovery  of  a  large 
public  in  America  delighted  Meredith  and 
had  a  tonic  effect  on  his  whole  system. 
It  is  often  hinted,  even  if  it  is  not  often 
said,  that  great  popularity  ought  to  dis- 
turb the  conscience  of  the  artist.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  If  the  conscience  of  the 
artist  is  not  disturbed  during  actual  work 
itself,  no  subsequent  phenomenon  will  or 
should  disturb  it.  ^  Once  the  artist  is  con- 
vinced of  his  artistic  honesty,  no  public 
can  be  too  large  for  his  peace  of  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  failure  in  the  role  of 
merchant  will  emphatically  impair  his 
self-satisfaction  in  the  role  of  artist  and 
his  courage  in  the  further  pursuance  of 
that  role. 

But  many  artists  have  admittedly  no 
aptitude  for  merchantry.  Not  only  is 
their  sense  of  bindingness  of  a  bargain 
imperfect,  but  they  are  apt  in  business 
to  behave  in  a  puerile  manner,  to  close 
an  arrangemient  out  of  mere  impatience, 
to  be  grossly  undiplomatic,  to  be  victim- 
ised by  their  vanity,  to  believe  what  they 
ought  not  to  believe,  to  discredit  what  is 
patently  true,  to  worry  over  negligible 
trifles,  and  generally  to  make  a  clumsy 
m.ess  of  their  affairs.  An  artist  may  say: 
"I  cannot  work  unless  I  have  a  free  mind, 
and  I  cannot  have  a  free  mind  if  I  am 
to  be  bothered  all  the  time  by  details  of 
business." 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  no  artist  who 
pretends  also  to  be  a  man  can  in  this 
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world  hope  for  a  free  mind,  and  that  if 
he  seeks  it  by  neglecting  his  debtors  he 
will  be  deprived  of  it  by  his  creditors — 
apart  from  that,  the  artist's  demand  for 
a  free  mind  is  reasonable.  Moreover,  it 
is  always  a  distressing  sight  to  see  a 
man  trying  to  do  what  nature  has  not 
fitted  him  to  do,  and  so  doing  it  ill.  Such 
artists,  however — and  they  form  possibly 
the  majority — can  always  employ  an  ex- 
pert to  do  their  business  for  them,  to  cope 
on  their  behalf  with  the  necessary  middle- 
man. Not  that  I  deem  the  publisher  or 
the  theatrical  manager  to  be  by  nature 
less  upright  than  any  other  class  of  mer- 
chant. But  the  publisher  and  the  theatri- 
cal manager  have  been  subjected  for  cen- 
turies to  the  special  and  grave  tempta- 
tion. The  ordinary  merchant  deals  with 
other  merchants — his  equals  in  business 
skill.  The  publisher  and  the  theatrical 
manager  deal  with  what  amounts  to  a 
race  of  children,  of  whom  even  arch- 
angels could  not  refrain  from  taking  ad- 
vantage. 

When  the  democratization  of  literature 
seriously  set  in,  it  inevitably  grew  plain 
that  the  publisher  and  the  theatrical 
manager  had  very  humanly  been  giving 
way  to  the  temptation  with  which  heaven 
in  her  infinite  wisdom  had  pleased  to  af- 
flict them, — and  the  Society  of  Authors 
came  into  being.  A  natural  consequence 
of  the  general  awakening  was  the  self- 
invention  of  the  literary  agent.  The 
Society  of  Authors,  against  immense 
obstacles,  has  performed  wonders  in  the 
economic  education  of  creative  artist, 
and  therefore  in  the  improvement  of  let- 
ters. The  literary  agent,  against  obsta- 
cles still  more  immense,  has  carried  out 
the  details  of  the  revolution.  The  out- 
cry— partly  sentimental,  partly  snobbish, 
but  mainly  interested — was  at  first  tre- 
mendous against  these  meddlers  who 
would  destroy  the  charming  personal  re- 
lations that  used  to  exist  between,  for 
example,  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
(The  less  said  about  those  charming  per- 
sonal relations  the  better.  Documents 
exist.)  But  the  main  battle  is  now  over, 
and  every  one  concerned  is  beauti- 
fully aware  who  holds  the  field.  Though 
much  remains  to  be  done,  much  has  been 
done;  and  today  the  creative  artist  who, 


conscious  of  inability  to  transact  his  own 
affairs  efficiently,  does  not  obtain  effici- 
ent advice  and  help  therein,  stands  in  his 
own  light  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man,lf^ 
and  is  a  reactionary  force.  He  owes  the'JJ 
practice  of  elementary  common  sense  to 
himself,  to  his  work,  and  to  his  profes- 
sion at  large. 

The  same  dilettante  spirit  which  refus- 
es to  see  the  connection  between  art  and 
money  has  also  a  tendency  to  repudiate 
the  world  of  men  at  large,  as  being  unfit 
for  the  habitation  of  artists.  This  is  a 
still  more  serious  error  of  attitude — 
especially  in  a  storyteller.  No  artist  is 
likely  to  be  entirely  admirable  who  is  not 
a  man  before  he  is  an  artist.  The  notion 
that  art  is  first  and  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse nowhere  is  bound  to  lead  to  pre- 
ciosity and  futility  in  art.  The  artist 
who  is  too  sensitive  for  contacts  with 
the  non-artistic  world  is  thereby  too 
sensitive  for  his  vocation,  and  fit  only  to 
fall  into  gentle  ecstacies  over  the  work  of 
artists  less  sensitive  than  himself. 

The  classic  modern  example  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  artist  who  repudiates  the 
world  is  Flaubert.  At  an  early  age  Flau- 
bert convinced  himself  that  he  had  no 
use  for  the  world  of  men.  He  demanded 
to  be  left  in  solitude  and  tranquility.  The 
morbid  sU'eak  in  his  constitution  grew 
rapidly  under  the  fostering  influences  of 
peace  and  tranquility.  He  was  brilliant- 
ly peculiar  as  a  schoolboy.  As  an  old 
man  of  twenty-two,  mourning  over  the 
vanished  brio  of  youth,  he  carried  mor- 
bidity to  perfection.  Only  when  he  was 
traveling  (as,  for  example,  in  Egypt)  ao 
his  letters  lose  for  a  time  their  distemper. 
His  love-letters  are  often  ignobly  inept, 
and  nearly  always  spoilt  by  the  crass 
provincialism  of  the  refined  and  culti- 
vated hermit.  His  mistress  was  a  woman 
difficult  to  handle  and  indeed  a  Tartar  in 
egotism,  but  as  the  recipient  of  Flau-  , 
bert's  love-letters  she  must  win  universal  Tf 
sympathy.  V: 

Full  of  a  grievance  against  the  whole 
modern  planet,  Flaubert  turned  passion- 
ately to  ancient  times  (in  which  he  would 
have  been  equally  unhappy  had  he  lived 
in  them),  and  hoped  to  resurrect  beauty 
when  he  had  failed  to  see  it  round  about 
him.    Whether  or  not  he  did  resurrect 
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beauty  is  a  point  which  the  present  age 
is  now  deciding.  His  fictions  of  modern 
l^life  undoubtedly  suffer  from  his  detesta- 
Pcion  of  the  material;  but  considering  his 
manner  of  existence  it  is  marvelous  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
any  of  them,  except  Un  Coeur  Simple. 
The  final  one,  Douvard  et  Pecuchet,  shows 
the  lack  of  the  sense  of  reality  which 
must  be  the  inevitable  sequel  of  divorce 
from  mankind.  It  is  realism  without 
conviction.  No  such  characters  as  Dou- 
vard and  Pecuchet  could  ever  have  exist- 
ed outside  Flaubert's  brain,  and  the  read- 
er's resultant  impression  is  that  the  au- 
thor has  ruined  a  central  idea  which  was 
well  suited  for  a  grand  larkish  extrava- 
ganza in  the  hands  of  a  French  Swift. 
But  the  spectacle  of  Flaubert  writing  in 
mots  justes  a  grand  larkish  extrava- 
ganza cannot  be  conjured  up  by  fancy. 

There  are  many  sub-Flauberts  rife  in 
London.  They  are  usually  more  critical 
than  creative,  but  their  influence  upon 
creators,  and  especially  the  younger  crea- 
tors, is  not  negligible.  Their  aim  in  pre- 
ciosity would  seem  to  be  to  keep  them- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.  They 
are  forever  being  surprised  and  hurt  by 
the  crudity  and  coarseness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  forever  bracing  themselves  to 
be  not  as  others  are.  They  would  have 
incurred  the  anger  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a 
just  dicipline  for  them  would  be  that 
they  should  be  cross-examined  by  the 
great  bully  in  presence  of  a  jury  of 
butchers  and  sentenced  accordingly.  The 
morbid  Flaubertian  shrinking  from  real- 
ity is  to  be  found  today  even  in  relatively 
robust  minds.  I  was  recently  at  a  pro- 
vincial cinema,  and  witnessed  on  the 
screen  with  a  friend  a  wondrously  in- 
genuous drama  entitled  "Gold  is  not  All." 
My  friend,  who  combines  the  callings  of 

(ngineer  and  general  adventurer  with 
|fiat  of  serving  his  country,  leaned  over 
0  me  in  the  darkness  amid  the  violent 
applause,  and  said:  "You  know,  this 
kind  of  thing  always  makes  me  ashamed 
of  human  nature."  I  answered  him  as 
Johnsonially  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow.  Had  he  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty 
so  blind  that  it  needed  a  cinema  audience 
to  show  him  what  the  general  level  of 
human  nature  really  is?    Nobody  has 


any  right  to  be  ashamed  of  human  na- 
ture. Is  one  ashamed  of  one's  mother? 
Is  one  ashamed  of  the  cosmic  process  of 
evolution?  Human  nature  is.  And  the 
more  deeply  the  creative  artist,  by  frank 
contracts,  absorbs  that  supreme  fact  into 
his  brain,  the  better  for  his  work. 

There  is  a  numerous  band  of  persons  in 
London — and  the  novelist  and  dramatist 
are  not  infrequently  drawn  into  their 
circle — who  spend  so  much  time  and  emo- 
tion in  practicing  the  rites  of  the  religion 
of  art  that  they  become  incapable  of  reai 
existence.  Each  is  a  Stylites  on  a  pillar. 
Their  opinion  on  Leon  Bakst,  Francis 
Thompson,  Augustus  John,  Cyril  Scott, 
Maurice  Ravel,  Vuillard,  James  Stephens, 
E.  A.  Rickards,  Richard  Strauss,  Eugen 
d'Albert,  etc.,  may  not  be  without  value, 
and  their  genuine  feverish  morbid  inter- 
est in  art  has  its  usefulness;  but  they 
know  no  more  about  reality  than  a  Pekin- 
ese dog  on  a  cushion.  They  never  ap- 
proach normal  life.  They  scorn  it.  They 
have  a  horror  of  it.  They  class  politics 
with  the  difl'erential  calculus.  They  have 
heard  of  Lloyd  George,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  the  eternal 
enigma,  what  is  a  sardine;  but  only  be- 
cause they  must  open  a  newspaper  to 
look  at  the  advertisements  and  announce- 
ments relating  to  the  arts.  The  occa- 
sional frequenting  of  this  circle  may 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  the  creative 
artist.  But  let  him  keep  himself  inocu- 
lated against  its  disease  by  constant 
steady  plunges  into  the  cold  sea  of  the 
general  national  life.  Let  him  mingle 
with  the  public,  for  God's  sake !  No  phe- 
nomenon on  this  wretched  planet,  which 
after  all  is  ours,  is  meet  for  the  artist's 
shrinking  scorn.  .  And  the  average  man, 
as  to  whom  the  artist's  ignorance  is  often 
astounding,  must  forever  constitute  the 
inain  part  of  the  material  in  which  he 
works. 

Above  all,  let  not  the  creative  artist 
suppose  that  the  antidote  to  the  circle  of 
dillettantism  is  the  circle  of  social  re- 
form. It  is  not.  I  referred  in  the  first 
chapter  to  the  prevalent  illusion  that  the 
republic  has  just  now  arrived  at  a  crisis, 
and  that  if  something  is  not  immediately 
done  disaster  will  soon  be  upon  us.  This 
is  the  illusion  to  which  the  circle  of  so- 
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cial  reforms  is  naturally  prone,  and  it  is 
in  illusion  against  which  the  common 
sense  of  the  creative  artist  must  mightily 
protest.  The  world  is,  without  doubt, 
a  very  bad  world;  but  it  is  also  a  very 
good  world.  The  function  of  the  artist 
is  certainly  concerned  more  with  what  is 
than  with  what  ought  to  be.  When  all 
necessary  reform  has  been  accomplished 
our  perfected  planet  will  be  stone-cold. 
Until  then  the  artist's  affair  is  to  keep 


his  balance  amid  the  warring  points  of 
view,  and  in  the  main  to  record  and  enjoy 
what  is.  .  .  .  But  is  not  the  Minimumj^" 
Wage  Bill  urgent?  But  when  the  mini-M^ 
mum  wage  is  as  trite  as  the  jury-system, 
the  urgency  of  reform  will  still  be  tempt- 
ing the  artist  too  far  out  of  his  true 
path.  And  the  artist  who  yields  is  lost. 
—From  ''The  Author's  Craft,"  published 
by  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


How  To  Expurgate  Bryant's  Index  Expurgatorius 

By  Ernest  M.  Poate 


Dr.  Gould's  article  in  The  Editor  for 
August  10th  shows  the  writer  in  an  un- 
fortunate mood.  Such  criticism  is  dan- 
gerous. I  also  am  something  of  a  purist; 
I  love  to  find  fault  with  the  English 
others  write;  but  I  have  learned  to  do  so 
with  caution.  I  am  uneasily  aware  that 
my  own  diction  is  not  always  flawless. 

It  is  easy  to  correct  another  man's 
English.  It  would  l^e  easy,  with  Lindley 
Murray  in  one  hand  and  a  blue  pencil  in 
the  other,  to  romp  down  the  pages  of 
Shakespeare — or  any  other  man — spread- 
ing therein  devastation  and  ruin.  But, 
when  all  grammatical  and  rhetorical  mis- 
takes had  been  corrected  or  elided,  would 
the  work  be  improved  ? 

Mark  Twain  once  said  that  no  one  ever 
lived-  who  could  write  perfect  English 
for  long  at  a  time.  I  think  this  must  be 
true,  for  I  can't.  But  the  critic  of  vulgar 
usages  should  himself  be  above  criticism, 
lest  he  render  himself  doubly  liable.  Dr. 
Gould  shows  how  other  men  have  vio- 
lated the  rules  laid  down  by  themselves. 
I  might  point  out  spots  vv^here  his  diction, 
judged  by  his  own  enunciated  standards, 
lags  somewhat  behind  perfection.  Yet 
this  would  serve  no  purpose,  for  it  is  a 
literary  law  that  every  grammarian  must 
break  his  own  rules  in  the  very  making. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  argument  for  the 
limitation  of  rules. 

I  take  exception  to  many  of  the  Doc- 
tor's strictures.  I  mourn  the  apparent 
decadence  of  that  good  old  word  "said." 
It  has  an  honorable  place  in  all  the  clas- 
sics. Most  people  say  things;  they  don't 
"gasp,"     "grunt,"     "shrug,"  "shrill," 


"groan"  or  "yowl"  them — thank  good- 
ness. Why  should  one  hesitate  to  use 
the  word  he  needs,  merely  because  he  has 
used  it  before  ?  If  an  author  continually 
ir- vents  brand-new  words  for  himself,  his 
meaning  may,  at  times,  be  obscure. 

Much  might  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
ordinary  uses  of  "only";  and  of  "apt"  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  the  dictionary  does 
not  uphold  Dr.  Gould's  position.  As  for 
"gathered  together,"  it  is  a  barbaric  tau- 
tology from  the  same  respectable  source 
as  "And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them."  Reprehensibly  tautological,  no 
doubt;  but  it  sounds  well.  If  I  could 
originate  such  expressions,  I  would  even 
bear  their  imperfections  humbly. 

But  I  will  go  no  further.  Instead,  I 
am  moved  to  formulate  all  needful  rules 
for  the  writing  of  perfect  English,  thus: 

(1)  Find  out  exactly  what  you  want  to 
say. 

(2)  Say.it. 

These  are  simple  rules,  but  not  too  easy 
of  execution. 

No  man  can  write  clearly  out  of  a 
confused  concept.  Make  sure  your  mean- 
ing is  clear  and  unmistakable,  to  yourself 
and  to  others.  It  is  not  so  easy,  even 
this  last:  say  a  thing  in  four  differenijf/' 
ways,  and  the  fifth  man  of  your  audieneev:. 
is  still  unenlightened.  Any  expression  is 
valuable,  if  it  convey  your  meaning.  Set 
phrases,  common  usages,  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  everyone  understands  them. 

The  reader  can  fairly  demand  only  one 
thing  from  the  written  page:  that  is,  to 
know  what  the  writer  is  talking  about. 
If  a  sentence  has  one  definite  meaning. 
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and  only  one;  if  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  dullest  to  mistake  its  intent;  then 
that  sentence  is  good  English — very  good 
.English — though  it  ''burst  assunder" 
K another  barbaric  tautology  from  the 
same  distinguished  source)  every  rule  of 
the  grammarian.  This  is  the  only  fair 
test  of  any  prose  writing.  My  English 
does  not  always  meet  it:  but  then,  neither 
does  Dr.  Gould's. 

No  possible  mental  attitude  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  purist,  who  thinks  first 
of  formal  "rules  of  English  composition." 


Rules  do  not  make  usage;  usage  makes 
rules.  In  consequence,  the  rules  always 
lag  behind  the  living  tongue.  Rules  are 
good,  like  whiskey;  but  not  in  excess. 
Say  what  you  mean.  Take  enough  words 
to  say  precisely  what  you  mean,  and  no 
more:  then  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Write  lucidly,  and  though  you  fail  of 
grammatical  perfection,  you  shall  walk 
with  great  men — with  such  as  Mark 
Twain,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Moses,  Dr. 
Gould,  and  Me. 


Contemporary  Writers  and  Their  Work 

A  Series  of  Autobiographical  Letters 


176.  Kingsbury  Scott 
It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  go 
into  great  detail  concerning  t^ie  germina- 
tion of  the  story,  "Young  Johnny 
Eistedt,"  which  appeared  in  the  first 
June  number  of  Adventure.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  explanation  would  be  to  state 
that  it  was  developed  from  a  sailor  yarn. 
In  fact  it  is  a  development  of  several 
yarns  into  a  composite  story,  with  the 
love  story  woven  into  it.  Three  distinct 
elements  were  considered  in  the  final 
execution  of  the  story.  There  was  first 
the  love  story,  the  wild,  determined 
mutual  affection  which  drew  the  two 
young  people  together  in.5pite  of  the  ob- 
jections of  Old  Man  Tracy,  the  contract- 
or, who  had  other  dreams  for  the  future 
of  his  girl,  Mamie,  the  love  that  proved 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  will  and  the 
desires  of  a  man  who  was  "  accustomed 
to  obediance.  The  old  saying,  "Love 
will  find  a  way,"  is  merely  worked  out 
along  the  channels  supplied  by  the 
material  and  the  setting.  The  love  story 
is  not  new.    No  love  story  is. 

The  second  element  considered  was  the 
^setting.  Because  it  was  to  be  a  sea 
pstory,  the  sea  or  something  concerning 
the  sea  must  furnish  the  background. 
This  element  helped  to  furnish  the  char- 
acterization. It  was  also  the  cement 
which  held  the  tale  together.  To  make 
the  setting  clearer,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  prac- 
tically all  protected  by  piers  or  revet- 
ments, which  extend  far  out  into  the  lake 


I  into  very  deep  water,  marking  either  side 
,  of  the  channel.  A  number  of  the  larger 
harbors  are  further  protected  by  break- 
waters set  across  the  harbor  mouths  at 
some  distance  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
piers  either  diagonally  or  horizontally, 
with  the  open  channel  leading  in  at  either 
.side.  These  break  up  the  heavy  seas 
rolling  in  from  the  lake,  furnish  shelters 
for  the  ships,  and  furnish-  a  smoother  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  mouth. 

The  old  style  work  was  constructed  of 
great  timber  frames,  which  were  filled 
with  rock  and  sunk  to  piling  at  the  de- 
sired places.  Concrete  is  now  largely 
used  in  this  work  especially  for  the 
super-structure.  Most  of  the  harbor 
work  has  been  done  by  contractors  who 
operate  under  government  inspectors 
vdthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. Old  Man  Tracy  of  the  story  wa> 
a  contractor  of  the  old  school,  who  had 
risked  his  life  many  times,  and  whose 
constant  battling  with  the  elements  had 
mxade  him  a  strong-hearted,  strong-willed 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  character. 
Men  like  Tracy  have  pretty  well  passed 
out  of  existence  on  the  lakes  now,  to 
make  way  for  the  younger  and  perhaps 
more  efficient  firms  of  contracting 
engineers,  which  handle  many  of  these 
contracts  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the 
memory  of  the  old  timers,  the  crib 
builders,  the  dredgemen  and  the  tug- 
men,  however,  which  furnishes  the  best 
romance.  Old  Man  Tracy  is  a  friend  of 
the  writer  through  recollection. 
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The  third  element  in  the  story  is  the 
means  by  which  Johnny  Eistedt  was 
placed  in  a  position  to  meet  his  big 
opportunity.  Naturally  men  who  are 
constantly  busy,  working  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions,  develop  something  of  a 
contempt  for  the  men  who  have  chosen 
v/hat  they  term  "soft  jobs."  To  the  crib 
workers  the  life  saving  service  was  some- 
times considered  a  lazy  way  of  making  a 
living,  opening  a  chance  for  men  without 
ambition  to  progress.  While  the  accusa- 
tion against  the  splendid  service  of  the  U. 
S.  Coast  guard  is  unfair,  never-the-less 
the  feeling  has  existed.  The  glimpse  of 
the  service  shown  in  the  story  is  a  mere 
flash  to  add  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
main  theme. 

The  problems  to  be  solved;  in  the  com- 
pletion of  such  a  story  as  "Young  Johnny 
Eistedt"  are  not  so  difficult,  if  the  writer 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
and  the  people  he  tries  to  weave  into  the 
story.  "Young  Johnny  Eistedt"  is  per- 
haps not  technically  correct.  There  are 
a  number  of  incidents  of  the  story  which 
the  writer  would  alter,  perhaps,  were  he 
writing  a  scientific  article,  but  the  main 
points  are  facts,  composite  facts,  merely 
pictures  of  deeds  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  people  known  by  the  writer. 

"Young  Johnny  Eistedt"  was  written  a 
number  of  times  before  it  went  out  at  all. 
Then  it  came  back  from  the  editor  of 
Adventure,  with  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions, which  proved  to  be  just  what  it 
needed  to  make  it  a  close  knit  story 
without  losing  any  of  its  interest.  I  am 
convinced  that  "Young  Johnny  Eistedt" 
could  never  have  been  a  story  without 
those  suggestions. 

I  have  been  writing  stories  of  the 
Great  Lakes  for  more  than  ten  years,  not 
continually,  however.  I  am  a  newspaper 
man,  and  such  occupation  as  mine  leaves 
only  a  meagre  amount  of  time  for  fic- 
tion. For  a  number  of  years  I  gave  up 
all  thought  of  it,  and  devoted  my  atten- 
tion strictly  to  business,  but  the  desire  to 
tell  about  the  men  of  the  lakes  has  kept 
coming  back  to  me.  You  see,  I  was  born 
in  a  sailor  town.  Lake  sailors  have  been 
my  friends  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I 
know  the  skippers  and  the  engineers,  the 
pursers,  the  stewards,  the  mates  and  the 


firemen  and  sometimes  the  deckhands,  if 
they  are  old  timers.  Somehow  or  other  I 
got  switched  off  the  beaten  track,  and 
instead  of  being  permitted  to  finish  myj 
education  on  board  a  steamboat,  when 
completed  high  school,  I  was  sent  to  Ann 
Arbor.  But  college  life  was  not  the  life 
for  me,  and  besides  Ann  Arbor  is  an  in- 
land town.  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  wan- 
dering down  to  the  Huron  river,  which 
runs  through  the  university  town,  and 
standing  on  the  bridge  watching  the 
brook  trickle  under,  I  used  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  dream  that  I  heard  a  "big  fel- 
low'-' whistling  for  the  draw.  I  had  a  pal 
there  who  used  to  dream  the  same 
dreams.  His  dad  was  a  ship-owner  and 
an  old  time  sea  captain,  and  we  were  in- 
deed kindred  spirits. 

Naturally  I  didn't  stick  it  out  long,  but 
my  brief  stay  helped  me.  The  first  fic- 
tion of  mine  which  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  came  in  the  Inlander,  a  university 
publication.  Strange  to  say  there  was 
not  a  word  in  it  about  a  steamboat.  Its 
atmosphere  was  that  of  the  theatre.  A- 
bout  that  time  I  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  my  destiny  was  the  footlights  or 
the  bridge  of  a  steamer. 

I  went  to  Milwaukee  and  got  a  job  as 
a  reporter.  I  was  put  on  the  marine 
beat,  and  naturally  went  through  the 
usual  experience  of  finding  a  new  job 
every  little  while.  But  I  met  more 
marine  men,  and  renewed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  who  had  known  my  father, 
who  for  many  years  was  U.  S.  Steamboat 
inspector  for  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  I  wrote  stories  for  several  of 
the  minor  magazines  there,  although  but 
few  of  them  were  marine  in  character. 
That  was  along  in  1900,  and  for  a  time 
I  kept  the  editors  busy  reading  manu- 
scripts. The  usual  proportion  of  it  came 
back  to  me,  but  here  and  there  my  offer- 
ings fell  upon  fertile  soil. 

I  have  never  written  a  book,  and  I 
don't  know  if  I  ever  will.  But  I  do  hope! 
to  be  able  to  write  a  lot  more  lake 
stories,  because  I  enjoy  it.  I  have  no 
methods.  I  work  when  I  can  and  as  long 
as  I  can.  I  never  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  a  suggestion  from  an  editor.  I  am 
sort  of  a  newspaper  editor  myself,  and 
I  know  that  the  chap  on  the  desk  usually 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  If  he  is 
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willing  to  take  time  to  give  me  a  valu- 
able suggestion,  I'll  meet  him  half  way 
and  go  the  limit  with  him.  I  hope  some 
day  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to 
I  give  up  the  drive  of  newspaper  work  and 
kievote  my  entire  tjme  to  the  stories. 


178.  Mann  Page 

The  announcement  in  the  June  Cen- 
X  tury  gave  me  full  credit  for  the  author- 
pship  of  "Skeepie's  Agent."  Instead  it 
was  a  collaboration,  written  with  Izola 
Forrester.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
Miss  Forrester  and  myself  have  formed  a 
sort  of  literary  partnership,  collaborat- 
ing on  short  stories,  serials,  plays,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  songs.  I  realize  that 
this  sounds  like  a  rather  large  oi'der  to 


fill,  but  we  have  been  successful  in  each 
field  so  far. 

My  training  has  been  in  the  playwrit- 
ing  line,  and  Miss  Forrester's  in  the  news- 
paper and  magazine.  We  rarely  begin 
work  on  any  story,  picture,  or  play  that 
we  have  not  had  under  discussion  for 
several  weeks.  Gradually  the  characters 
become  real  to  us,  and  we  thoroughly 
enjoy  developing  them,  talking  over  their 
indosyncracies  and  gossiping  about 
them.  Then  there  comes  a  psychological 
time  when  the  story  is  put  on  paper.  I 
usually  do  the  first  drafts  of  plays, 
sketches,  and  motion  picture  scenarios, 
after  which  we  go  over  each  plot  phase 
again,  and  rework  it  before  Miss  Forres- 
ter handles  the  final  copy. 

We  have  only  one  guide  or  rule  in 
writing,  our  own  keenness  and  interest 
in  the  work.  If  our  stories  bore  us  we 
drop  them.  We  have  repeatedly  found 
that  the  ones  we  enjoy  working  on  most 
sell  the  quickest. 

•At  present  we  are  writing  a  sequel  to 
"Skeepie's  Agent,"  called  "Mr.  Embo  at 
Last,"  and  hope  to  bring  out  both  later 
in  book  form.  Peter  has  proved  a  fas- 
cinating person,  and  we  have  liked  him 
better  than  any  character  we  have  han- 
dled. Skeepie  is  an  imaginary  character 
invented  by  Peter;  Peter  through  timid- 
ity and  fear  of  blowing  his  own  horn, 
hides  his  authorship  behind  the  supposed 
Mr.  Fernando  Skeepie,  making  him  fa- 
mous. To  keep  him  out  of  the  spot- 
light, Peter  places  him  as  a  hermit 
woman  hater  in  the  mountains.  Peter  is 
supposed  to  have  persuaded  him  to  part 
with  his  writings,  personal  daily  jottings 
in  human  philosophy,  whimsical  and  cyni- 
cal. Never  thinking  he  will  be  discov- 
ered as  the  real  author,  Peter  permits 
himself  a  long  tether.  The  story  devel- 
ops with  the  "girl  artist  who  illustrates 
the  story,  announcing  to  Peter  that  she 
has  had  a  romantic  feeling  for  Mr. 
Skeepie  ever  since  she  met  him  in  Paris. 
Peter  becomes  jealous  of  the  character 
he  has  invented,  and  is  led  by  Diana  to 
giving  away  the  secret. 

The  placing  of  the  story  is  rather  inter- 
esting, showing  the  element  of  chance. 
Miss  Forrester  had  submitted  it  first  to 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  where 
many  of  her  stories  had  been  accepted. 


177.  Howard  M.  Fisher 

The  story,  "Dungeon  Walls,"  as  pub- , 
lished  in  the  July  Green  Book,  was  my 
first  attempl  as  an  author.  I  am  thirty 
years  old,  married,  with  one  little  girl, 
read  a  great  deal,  was  born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  they  made  wooden  nutmegs, 
although  the  fact  that  I  was  born  in 
Norwich  should  not  merit  consideration 
of  that  place  as  anything  but  a  worthy 
and  enterprising  com.munity. 

The  story,  "Dungeon  Walls,"  is,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  a  true  one. 
The  facts  were  described  to  me  by  an  old, 
broken  man,  who  accosted  me  on  the 
street  and  begged  the  price  of  a  meal. 
He  ate  ravenously  and  his  evident  grati- 
tude caused  him  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  prison — 
although  he  would  not  tell  me  where  or 
What  for.  I  tried  to  tell  the  story  as  it 
was  told  me,  and  attribute  my  success 
with  my  first  published  work  to  that 
fact. 

I  wrote  and  re-wrote  the  story  several 
times,  but  followed  the  method  as  out- 
lined above.  I  received,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, $40  for  this  first  attempt,  with  the 
assurance  from  the  editor  of  the  Blue 
Book  magazine  that  more  work  of  a 
like  nature  would  warrant  an  increase 
in  price.  My  advice  is:  Tell  your  story 
as  you  would  tell  it  to  a  crowd  of  friends 
— and  write  it  the  same  way.  Cut  out 
the  big  words  as  far  as  possible  and  get 
as  much  into  a  few  words  as  you  can. 
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I  happened  to  show  a  carbon  copy  to  a 
friend,  who  in  turn  placed  it  with  the 
editors  of  The  Century  without  my 
knowledge.  It  was  returned  by  the  other 
magazine,  as  Miss  Lane  considered  the 
scope  of  interest  limited,  dealing  as  it  did 
merely  with 'writers.  However,  as  they 
accepted  another  story  dealing  with  play- 
wrights, ''His  the  Glory,"  we  forgive 
them.  As  The  Century  accepted  the  first 
story  of  my  cousin,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
I  feel  very  glad  to  have  "Skeepie"  go 
over  there,  it  being  the  first  short  story 
fiction  that  I  have  collaborated  on. 

We  have  drawn  up  articles  of  collab- 
oration in  legal  form,  following  certain 
arguments  over  various  points  and  priv- 
ileges, which  might  interest  other  writers 


who  contemplate  a  literary  partnership. 
For  instance,  we  are  each  allowed  to  as- 
sume full  credit  among   our  individual 
friends,  for  all  successes,  and  blame  al).- 
failures  on  the  absent  party,    as  eacHlM 
proves  a  mutual  alibis 

In  moments  of  argument  or  annoyance, 
anything  adjacent  may  be  thrown,  ex- 
cepting the  typewriter,  that  being  a  tool 
of  trade.  It  is  necessary  that  both  should 
have  a  sense  of  humor. 

Seriously,  though,  I  would  like  to  say, 
that  the  past  year  we  have  found  the 
quickest  sales  have  been  made,  in  all 
fields,  on  the  whimsical  romantic  comedy 
lines,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  special  call 
for  that  today. 


"Said  By ''^"Written  By 

This  is  a  department  of  opinion  and  quotation  from 
old  and  new  books  and  periodicals.  As  in  all  of  its 
departments  The  Editor  will  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  writers. 


Witter  Bynner: 

The  Soulful  Spectrism  Hoax 

There  were  the  Imagists  and  the  Vorti- 
cists  and  the  Whatnotists,  and  they  were 
all  exceedingly  annoying  to  Witter  Byn- 
ner, minor  poet,  who,  though  subtle,  is 
sane,  or  at  least  persuades  people  that 
he  is.  He  got  out  to  Chicago  one  year 
and  a  half  ago  in  a  great  huff  about  all 
those  absurd  schools  of  poetry  and  poured 
forth  his  griefs  to  one  Laird  Bell,  who 
in  his  college  days  toyed  with  literature 
as  editor  in  chief  of  The  Harvard 
Monthly,  bu,t  has  since  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  successful  Chicago  lawyer.  Bell, 
apparently,  ventured  something  to  the 
effect  that  you  musn't  be  so  terribly  se- 
vere to  the  Gists  and  Cists  because,  after 
all,  it  was  something  to  have  founded  a 
school,  whereupon  Bynner  retorted: 

"Bah!  Why,  I  can  found  a  school  of 
poetry  myself!"  The  two  were  at  a  per- 
formance of  the  Russian  Ballet.  Bynner 
Icoked  at  his  program.  One  of  the  offer- 
ings was  "The  Spectre  of  the  Rose." 

"And  what's  more,"    continued  Byn- 


ner, "I  will  found  a  school  of  poetry. 
And  I'll  call  it  Spectrism!" 

At  this  point  Bell  drops  out  of  the 
story,  the  scene  shifts  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  there  enters  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke,  also  a  minor  poet,  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Bynner.  Bynner  told  Ficke 
that  he  had  a  little  job  of  school-founding 
on  hand  in  which  he  needed  help — in 
short,  would  Ficke  help  him  found  Spec- 
trism? Ficke  welcomed  the  suggestion 
with  acclaim.  The  two  at  once  s^t  to 
work,  found  a  publisher,  and — lo!  and 
behold! — there  appeared  on  the  market 
a  book  of  poems  called  "Spectra,"  so 
bizarre  and  violent  in  style  that  it 
seemed  a  perfectly  natural  sign  of  the 
times.  The  authors,  according  to  the 
cover,  were  Emanuel  Morgan  and  Anne 
Knish.  The  poems  were  a  delicious  satire 
on  Gis'ms  and  Cisms.  But  nobody 
guessed  the  truth.  And  there  began  for 
Bjmner  and  Ficke  a  year  and  a  half  of 
undiluted  joy. 

They  kept  the  secret  all  that  time, 
while  reviewers  solemnly  reviewed  the 
book,  praised  it,  or,  at  most,  "kidded" 
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it  as  another  one  of  those  Washington 
Square  things,  v/ithout  for  a  moment 
realizing  that  it  was  intended  to  be  satire, 
inally,  last  month,  the  bubble  burst, 
ynner  blames  it  on  Ficke;  Ficke,  who 
is  now  a  Major  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  far  away  in  France,  hasn't 
been  heard  from;  but,  anyhow,  the  thing 
got  too  hot  for  Bynner,  and  he  confessed 
at  last  that  he  was  Emanuel  Morgan, 
and  that  the  Major  was  Anne  Knish.  So 
one  more  was  added  to  the  list  of  first 
class  literary  hoaxes,  the  names  of  Byn- 
ner and  Ficke  took  their  places  beside 
Chatterton  and  Eugene  Field  and  Prosper 
Merimee,  and  Bynner,  run  to  earth  in  his 
New  York  domicile,  got  out  a  whole  stack 
of  clippings  and  a  copy  of  Spectra  and 
told  all  about  his  audacious  career  of 
deceit,  as  follows: 

"Ficke  and  I  wrote  as  many  as  six 
of  those  'Spectra'  in  a  day,  once  we  got 
the  thing  started — the  whole  book  was 
finished  in  three  weeks.  Some  of  the 
things  that  we  wrote  seemed  so  extrava- 
gant that  we  threw  them  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket;  yet,  if  you'll  look  at  the 
book,  you'll  see  that  we  *got  away  with' 
some  wild  stuff." 

His  visitor  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
book  gingerly.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
outbursts  he  found  there: 

"To  some,  housecleaning  is  a  holy  rite. 
For  myself,  Jiouses  would  be  empty 
But  for  the  golden  motes  dancing  in  sun- 
beams." 

''***!  loved  a  woman  whose  two  eyes. 
One  blue,  one  gray. 

Would  block 
Like  cliffs  my  foothold  in  the  skies  *  *  * 

She  is  dead,  they  say — 
Dead  as  a  peacock." 

"Candle,  candle. 

Flicker  and  flow — 
I  knew  you  once — 

But  it  was  not  long  ago, 

it  was 

Last  night. 

And  you  spoiled  my  otherwise  bright 

evening." 


"I  have  not  written,  reader, 
That  you  may  read.  *  *  * 
They  sit  in  rows  in  the  bare  schoolroom 
Reading 

Throwing  rocks  at  windows  is  better, 
And,  oh,  the  tortoise-shell  cat  with  the 

can  tied  on! 
I  would  rather  be  a  can-tier 
Than  a  writer  for  readers. 

"I  have  written,  reader. 
For  abstruse  reasons. 
Gold  in  the  mine.  *  *  * 
Black  water  seeping  into  tunnels.  *  *  * 
A  plank  breaks  and  the  roof  falls.  *  *  * 
Three  men  suffocated. 
The  wife  of  one  now  works  in  a  laundry; 
The  wife  of  another  has  married  a  fat 
man; 

I  forget  about  the  third." 

The  visitor  handed  back  the  book  in 
"silence.    Bynner  proceeded: 

"The  book  was  reviewed  all  over  the 
country.  Well-known  poets  and  editors 
wrote  in  praise  of  it.  We  had  stated 
that  the  two  authors  lived  in  Pittsburgh, 
because  we  believed  that  there  would  be 
less  danger  of  the  secret  being  ferreted 
out  there,  since  interest  in  schools  of 
poetry  is  not  the  big  thing  in  the  life  of 
the  average  Pittsburgher.  But  we  had 
to  do  something  about  the  letters  that 
came  to  the  poets,  so  we  gave,  as  Emanu- 
el Morgan's  address,  the  address  of  a 
lady  in  Pittsburgh  whom  I  know — a  lady 
who  hates  everything  that  savors  of 
Vorticism  or  Imagism! — and  she,  poor 
thing,  was  promptly  deluged  with  letters 
about  Spectrism!  Some  people  even  ap- 
peared in  person  to  pry  into  the  lives 
of  the  founders  of  Spectrism,  and  my 
poor  Pittsburgh  friend  had  to  say  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  out  or  sick  or  in  New 
York  and  answ^er  stacks  of  mail  declining 
invitations  for  him  and  Miss  Knish  to 
lecture  and  attend  banquets. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  inter- 
polating in  my  lectures  on  poetry  in  vari- 
ous cities  remarks  about  Spectrism  and 
quoting  some  of  the  lines  of  Morgan  and 
Miss  Knish.  I  had  also  attended  ban- 
quets and  heard  ~  the  work  of  the  two 
mythical  poets  discussed  with  great 
earnestness.    At  one  dinner  an  enthusi- 
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astic  admirer  of  Spectrism  said  in  my 
presence: 

"'It's  the  best  thing  since  Shake- 
speare/ 

"  *I  wouldn't  say  that;  call  it  nearly 
the  best  thing  since  Shakespeare,'  ob- 
jected another.  The  first  speaker  got 
up  from  the  table  and  walked  off  in  a 
huff.  And  I  had  to  sit  there  with  a 
straight  face! 

"Then,  in  Boston,  a  young  Harvard 
undergraduate  heard  some  of  my  re- 
marks about  Spectrism,  approached  me 
with  much  solemnity,  and  told  of  his 
great  admiration  for  the  Spectrists — es- 
pecially for  Emanuel  Morgan. 

"'Why  don't  you  write  to  him?'  I 
asked.  The  youth  said  he  would.  And 
in  a  little  while  I  received  a'  letter  from 
him  addressed  to  the  mythical  Emanuel, 
inclosing  samples  of  the  youth's  poetry, 
with  a  plea,  'Dear  Mr.  Morgan,  please 
tell  me' — am  I  a  Spectrist?' 

"I  got  another  letter  from  that  youth 
the  other  day.  Certain  things  had 
reached  his  ears.  It  began:  'You  infer- 
nal humbug — 

"The  climax  of  it  all,  in  my  case,  was 
when  a  magazine  for  which  I  do  book 
reviews  sent  me  'Spectra'  to  review.  I 
wrote  the  review  all  right  and  it  ap- 
peared signed  'Witter  Bynner,'  as  se- 
rious as  you  please.  And  the  climax  of 
the  fun,  in  the  case  of  Ficke,  was  when 
an  officer  in  France  a  short  time  ago 
went  up  to  him  and  said: 

"  'Do  you  know  a  book  called  Spectra? 
Well,  I  wrote  it !'  And  Ficke  had  to  keep 
a  straight  face!" 

Before  the  confession  of  the  Spectrist 
Hoax,  Bynner  and  Ficke  let  a  third  mem- 
ber in,  the  poetess  Marjorie  Allen  Seif- 
fert  of  Moline,  111.,  who  was  endowed, 
for  Spectrist  purposes,  with  the  name  of 
Elijah  Hay.  "Elijah"  produced  a  lot  of 
soulful  stuff,  too,  scattering  it  about  in 
various  magazines,  and  it  won  high  com- 
mendation from  Alfred  Kreymborg  and 
other  poets  of'  the  what-the-deuce-are- 
they-driving-at  ?  school. 

Some  of  the  clippings  in  Bynner's  pos- 
session are  delicious.  Most  of  the  re- 
viewers of  Spectra  stayed  "on  the  fence" 
— "there's  something  about  these  new 


crazy  schools  of  poetry  that  hypnotizes 
reviewers,"  explained  Bynner.  One  of 
the  prize  reviews  was  in  Reedy's  Mirror 
of  St.  Louis,  which  said  of  Spectra:  ^tf 

"They  are  vitalized  grotesques,  which  ^ 
at  first  seem  like  parodies  of  some  recent 
new  poetry,  but  it  is  only  seeming." 

When  the  story  of  the  hoax  came  out, 
however,  Reedy's  Mirror  got  back  at  the 
graceless  Bynner  and  Ficke  by  declaring 
that  their  work  in  Spectra  was  far  more 
successful  than  anything  they  had  done 
before ! 

Some  reviewers  would  have  none  of 
Spectrism.  They  tossed  it  aside  with 
more  or-  less  impolite  remarks,  but  not 
one  fathomed  the  hoax.  The  preface  to 
the  book,  an  extremely  purple  thing 
signed  by  "Anne  Knish,"  was  to  some  as 
a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  to  others  a  thing 
mysterious  but  full  of  meaning.  No  tale 
about  Spectrism  is  complete  without 
quoting  some  of  that  preface.  Here  are 
typical  fragments: 

"An  explanation  of  the  term  'Spectric' 
will  indicate  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  technique  which  it  describes. 
'Spectric'  has  in  this  connection  three 
separate  but  closely  related  meanings. 
In  the  first  place,  it  speaks,  to  the  mind, 
of  that  process  of  diffraction  by  which 
are  disarticulated  the  several  colored  and 
other  rays  of  which  light  is  composed. 
It  indicates  our  feeling  that  the  theme 
of  a  pbem  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prism, 
upon  which  the  colorless  white  light  of 
infinite  existence  falls  and  is  broken  up 
into  glowing,  beautiful,  and  intelligible 
hues.  In  its  second  sense  the  term 
'Spectric'  relates  to  the  reflex  vibrations 
of  physical  sight,  and  suggests  the  lu- 
minous appearance  which  is  seen  after 
exposure  of  the  eye  to  intense  light,  and, 
by  analogy,  the  after-colors  of  the  poet's 
initial  vision.  In  its  third  sense  'Spec- 
trie'  connotes  the  overtones,  adumbra- 
tions, or  spectres  w^hich,  for  the  poet, 
haunt  all  objects  both  of  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  world — those  shadowy  projec- 
tions, sometimes  grotesque,  which,  hover- 
ing around  the  real,  give  to  the  real  its 
full  ideal  significance  and  its  poetic 
worth." 
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"And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  wailed  Witter 
Bynner,  shaking  his  head  sadly  from 
.  behind  his  stack  of  clippings  and  his 
ki^latest  photograph  and  his  cup  of  tea 
"with  whisky  in  it — the  typical  Spectrist 
tipple — "is  that  I  can't  get  rid  of 
Emanuel  Morgan!  I  find  now  that  I 
write  like  him  without  the  slightest  ef- 
fort— I  don't  know  where  he  leaves  off 
and  I  begin.  He's  a  boomerang!  Why 
Ficke  and  I  never  attracted  half  the  at- 
tention with  our  serious,  bona  fide  work 
that  we  did  with  this  piece  of  fooling. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving  for  France  Ficke 
said  to  me — and  there  was  a  distinct  note 
of  grief  in  his  voice: 

"  'Do  you  know,  some  of  my  best  work 
is  in  spectra!'  " 

Now,  Ficke  is  trying  to  live  it  down 
in  the  trenches,  but  poor  Bynner  can  only 
start  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
find  Emanuel  Morgan  curled  up  inside 
his  skull  using  the  Bynner  brain  without 
so  much  as  "by  you  leave,"  and  making 
Bynner  stand  for  things  like: 

"Hope 

Is  the  antelope 
Over  the  hills; 
Fear 

Is  the  wounded  deer 
Bleeding  in  rills; 
Care 

Is  the  heavy  bear 
Tearing  at  meat; 
Fun 

Is  the  mastodon 
Vanished  complete.  *  *  * 

And  I  am  the  stag  with  the  golden  horn. 
Waiting  till  my  day  is  born." 

No  wonder  Bynner  is  beginning  to  be- 
^11  eve  in  dual  personalities;  no  wonder  he 
^uts  whisky  in  his  tea.  As  for  the  inter- 
-  viewer,  he  walked  up  the  street,  after 

saying  good-bye  to  the  Spectrist  poet, 

intoning : 

"Asparagus  is  feathery  and  tall, 

And  the  hose  lies  rotting  by  the  garden 

wall." 

—The  New  York  Times. 


K.  D: 

The  Possessive  Apostrophe 

The  apostrophe  was  first  used  to  denote 
the  possessive  case  when  the  genitive  in- 
flexion "es"  ceased  to  be  sounded  as  a 
separate  syllable,  says  "K.  D."  in  the 
Newspaper  World,  London.  But  this  was 
only  in  regard  to  masculine  nouns  in  the 
singular  number. 

In  old  English,  plural  nouns  and  those 
of  feminine  gender  were  not  inflected  for 
the  genitive  case.  Survivals  of  this  may 
be  found  in  Lords  Day,  Lady  Day,  and 
All  Souls  College  (Oxford). 

In  time  the  possessive  apostrophe  came 
to  be  used  with  all  nouns;  and  there  is 
the  anomaly  that  it  is  used  with  nouns 
such  as  James's  or  Burns's  although  the 
genitive  "es"  is  still  sounded. 

When  one  meets  with  such  errors  as 
Aliens'  Officer  (on  cover  of  new  ration 
book),  Scots',  War  Weapons'  Week  and 
other  similar  instances,  besides  examples 
in  which,  if  legitimately  genitive,  the 
sense  of  possession  is  remote,  one  is  in- 
clined to  ask  whether  the  English  lan- 
guage would  be  any  the  worse  if  this 
possessive  apostrophe  were  discarded. 


Sherwood  Anderson: 

An  Apology  for  Crudity 

For  a  long  time  I  have  believed  that 
crudity  is  an  inevitable  quality  in  the 
production  of  a  really  significant  present- 
d'^:y  American  literature.  How  indeed  is 
one  to  escape  the  obvious  fact  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  native  subtlety  of  thought  or 
living  among  us  ?  And  if  we  are  a  crude 
and  childlike  people  how  can  our  litera- 
ture hope  to  escape  the  influence  of  that 
fact?  Why  indeed  should  we  want  it  to 
escape  ? 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  crudity  of 
thought  in  America,  try  an  experiment. 
Come  out  of  your  offices,  where  you  sit 
writing  and  thinking,  and  try  living  with 
us.  Get  on  a  train  at  Pittsburg  and  go 
west  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  Stop 
for  a  time  in  our  towns  and  cities.  Stay 
for  a  week  in  some  Iowa  corn-shipping 
town  and  for  another  week  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  clubs.  As  you  loiter  about  read 
our  newspapers  and  listen  to  our  conver- 
sations, remembering,  if  you  will,  that  as 
you  see  us  in  the  towns  and  cities,  so  we 
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are.  We  are  not  subtle  enough  to  con- 
ceal ourselves  and  he  who  runs  with  open 
eyes  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  may 
read  the  story  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

It  is  a  marvelous  story  and  we  have 
not  yet  begun  to  tell  the  half  of  it.  A 
little,  I  think  I  know  why.  It  is  because 
we  who  write  have  drawn  ourselves  away. 
We  have  not  had  faith  in  our  people  and 
in  the  story  of  our  people.  If  we  are 
crude  and  childlike,  that  is  our  story  and 
our  writing  men  must  learn  to  dare  to 
come  among  us  until  they  know  the  story. 
The  telling  of  the  story  depends,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  their  learning  that  lesson  and 
accepting  that  burden. 

To  my  room,  which  is  on  a  street  near 
the  loop  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  come  men 
v/ho  write.  They  talk  and  I  talk.  We 
are  fools.  We  talk  of  writers  of  the  old 
world  and  the  beauty  and  subtlety  of  the 
v7ork  they  do.  Below  us  the  roaring  city 
lies  like  a  great  animal  on  the  prairies, 
but  we  do  not  run  out  to  the  prairies.  We 
stay  in  our  rooms  and  talk. 

And  so,  having  listened  to  talk  and 
having  myself  talked  overmuch,  I  grow 
weary  of  talk  and  walk  in  the  streets.  As 
T  walk  alone,  an  old  truth  comes  home  to 
me  and  I  know  that  we  shall  never  have 
an  American  literature  until  we  return  to 
faith  in  ourselves  and  to  the  facing  of 
our  own  limitations.  We  must,  in  some 
vzay,  become  in  ourselves  more  like  our 
fellows,  more  simple  and  real. 

For  surely  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause we  Americans  are  a  people  without 
subtlety,  we  are  a  dull  or  uninteresting 
people.  Our  literature  is  dull,  but  we 
are  not.  One  remembers  how  Dostoevsky 
had  faith  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  what  he^  achieved.  He  lived 
and  he  expressed  the  life  of  his  time  and 
people.  The  thing  that  he  did  brings 
hope  of  achievement  for  our  men. 

But  let  us  first  of  all  accept  certain 
truths.  Why  should  we  Americans 
aspire  to  a  subtlety  that  belongs  not  to 
us  but  to  old  lands  and  places?  Why 
talk  of  intellectuality  and  of  intellectual 
life  when  we  have  not  accepted  the  life 
that  we  have?  There ^is  death  on  that 
road  and  following  it  lias  brought  death 
into  much  of  American  writing.  Can  you 
doubt  what  I  say?  Consider  the  smooth 
slickness  of  the  average  magazine  story. 


There  is  often  great  subtlety  of  plot  and 
phrase,  but  there  is  no  reality.  Can  such 
work  live  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  most 
popular  magazine  story  or  novel  does  not 
live  in  our  minds  for  a  month.  \ 

And  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?  To 
me  it  seems  that  as  writers  we  shall  have 
to  throw  ourselves  with  greater  daring 
into  the  life  here.  We  shall  have  to  begin 
to  write  out  of  the  people  and  not  for  the 
people.  We  shall  have  to  find  v/ithin  our- 
selves a  little  of  that  courage.  To  con- 
tinue along  the  road  we  are  traveling  is 
unthinkable.  To  draw  ourselves  apart, 
to  live  in  little  groups  and  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  we  are 
achieving  intellectuality,  is  to  get  no- 
where. By  such  a  road  we  can  hope  only 
to  go  on  producing  a  literature  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  life  as  it  is  lived  m 
these  United  States. 

To  be  sure,  the  doing  of  the  thing  .  I 
am  talking  about  will  not  be  easy.  Am- 
erica is  a  land  of  objective  writing  and 
thinking.  New  paths  will  have  to  be 
made.  The  subjective  impulse  is  almost 
unknown  to  us.  Because  it  is  close  to 
life,  it  works  out  into  crude  and  broken 
forms.  It  leads  along  a  road  that  such 
American  masters  of  prose  as  James  and 
Howells  did  not  want  to  take,  but  if  we 
are  to  get  anywhere,  w^e  shall  have  to 
travel  that  road. 

The  road  is  rough  and  the  times  are 
pitiless.  Who,  knowing  our  America  and 
understanding  the  life  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
life  here  is  for  the  most  part  an  ugly 
affair?  As  a  people  we  have  given  our- 
selves to  industrialism,  and  industrialism 
h  not  lovely.  If  anyone  can  find  beauty 
in  an  American  factory  town,  I  wish  he 
v^ould  show  me  the  way.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  find  it.  To  me,  and  I  am  living  in 
industrial  life,  the  whole  thing  is  as  ugly 
ay  modern  war.  I  have  to  accept  that 
fact  and  I  believe  a  great  step  forward 
will  have  been  taken  when  it  is  more  gen- 
erally accepted. 

But  why,  I ,  am  asked,  is  crudity  and 
ugliness  necessary?  Why  cannot  a  man 
like  Mr.  Dreiser  write  in  the  spirit  of 
the  early  Americans,  why  cannot  he  see 
fun  in  life  ?  What  we  want  is  the  note  of 
health.  In  the  work  of  Mark  Twain 
I  there  was   something    wholesome  and 
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sweet.  Why  cannot  the  modern  man  be 
also  wholesome  and  sweet? 

To  this  I  make  answer  that  to  me  a 
modern  man  is  what  life  makes  him. 
'He  is  true  to  something  in  life  about 
him,  and  truth  is  always  wholesome. 
Twain  and  Whitman  wrote  out  of  an- 
other age,  out  of  an  age  and  a  land  of 
forests  and  rivers.  The  dominant  note 
of  American  life  in  their  time  was  the 
noisy,  swaggering  raftsman  and  the 
hairy-breasted  woodsman.  Today  it  is 
not  so.  The  dominant  note  in  American 
life  today  is  the  factory  hand.  When  we 
have  digested  that  fact,  we  can  begin  to 
approach  the  task  of  the  present-day 
novelist  with  a  new  point  of  view. 

It  is,  I  believe,  self-evident  that  the 
work  of  the  novelist  must  always  lie 
somewhat  outside  the  field  of  philosophic 
thought.  Your  true  novelist  is  a  man 
gone  a  little  mad  with  the  life  of  his 
times.  As  he  goes  through  life  he  lives, 
not  in  himself,  but  in  many  people. 
Through  his  brain  march  figures  and 
groups  of  figures.  Out  of  the  many 
figures,  one  emerges.  If  he  be  at  all 
sensitive  to  the  life  about  him  and  that 


life  be  crude,  the  figure  that  emerges 
will  be  crude  and  will  crudely  express 
itself. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  a  man  may  go 
on  the  road  of  subjective  writing.  The 
matter,  I  admit,  puzzles  me.  There  is 
something  approaching  insanity  in  the 
very  idea  of  sinking  yourself  too  deeply 
into  modern  American  industrial  life. 

But  it  is  my  contention  that  there  is  no 
other  road.  If  one  would  avoid  neat, 
slick  writing,  he  must  at  least  attempt  to 
bo  brother  to  his  brothers  and  live  as  the 
men  of  his  time  live.  He  must  share  with 
them  the  cmde  expression  of  their  lives. 
To  our  grandchildren  the  privilege  of  at- 
tempting to  produce  a  school  of  American 
writing  that  has  delicacy  and  color  may 
come  as  a  matter  of  course.  One  hopes 
that  will  be  true,  but  it  is  not  true  now. 
And  that  is  why,  ?with  so  many  of  the 
younger  Americans,  I  put  my  faith  in  the 
modern  literary  adventurers.  We  shall, 
I  am  sure,  have  much  crude^  blundering 
American  writing  before  the  gift  of 
beauty  and  subtlety  in  prose  shall  hon- 
estly belong  to  us. — The  Dial. 


The  Experience  Exchange 

A  Give-and-Take-Department-Do  Your  Share 


J.  U.  writes : 

A  letter  sent  to  Farm  Engineering,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  was 
returned  with  a  stamp  from  the  Dead 
Letter  Branch,  marked  ''Moved:  Left  ho 
address." 

The  State  Service,  the  only  magazine 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  is  pub- 
lished in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  editor, 
James  Malcolm,  reports  very  promptly 
and  courteously,  explaining  that  manu- 
script should  deal  with  New  York  State 

.'government  and  its  affairs. 

f  Raymond  Frances  Yates,  managing 
editor  of  Everyday  Engineering,  33  Wes». 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  very 
prompt  in  reporting  upon  manuscripts 
and  asks  for  more  if  the  work  shows 
any  merit  at  all. 

Concrete,  a  monthly  published  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  devoted   to   concrete  con- 


struction and  cement  manufacture,  pays 
well  for  timely  articles. 

Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines,  la., 
is  running  a  contest  on  difi'erent  phases 
of  "Conservation,"  with  five  dollars  of- 
fered for  the  best  article.  Its  editor  re- 
ports promptly  and  pays  well  for  all  Mss. 
accepted. 

The  Youth's  Companion  pays  well  for 
what  it  uses.  One  should  be  familiar 
with  its  current  requirements  before  sub- 
mitting. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  puts  out  a  little 
magazine  in  the  interest  of  its  work 
called  "Graphite."  Though  it  does  not 
pay  for  manuscript,  it  does  use  available 
articles,  and  it  offers  very  timely  sug- 
gestions to  help  the  writer  on  his  way. 

The  Carter  White  Lead  Company  of 
Chicago,  111.,  is  always  interested  in  a 
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new  writer,  but  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  its  little  magazine  is  prepared  sev- 
eral months  ahead  and  write  accordingly. 

The  Richards  Wilcox  Company  of 
Aurora,  111.,  paid  $2  for  a  few  thoughts 
on  Rolling  Doors. 

The  National  Lead  Company,  which 
get  out  the  famous  "Dutch  Boy  Painter," 
paid  $3  for  suggestions  on  getting  paint- 
ing jobs. 

The  American  Builder,  1827  Prairie 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  is  in  the  market  at 
all  times,  and  uses  a  great  deal,-  but  one 
must  check  up  his  own  work  and  send  in 
a  statement.  The>.-pay  is  sure  but  some- 
times slow. 

Ernest  Eberhard,  the  present  editor  of 
Building  Age,  of  243  West  39th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  very  prompt,  very 
kind  to  suggest  improvements,  and  pays 
after  publication  at  good  rates. 
B.  S.  writes: 

Though  my  spasmodic  writing  does  not 
represent  a  great  many  completed  manu- 
scripts, it  extends  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years — since  1911,  to  be  exact — and 
hence,  should  offer  the  beginner,  at  least, 
helpful  information. 

If  success  depends,  as  many  authori- 
ties assert,  largely  on  genius  of  sales- 
manship, then  the  first  lessons  in  sales- 
manship ought  to  be  wprth  the  considera- 
tion of  all  beginners. 

Of  all  the  things  I  have  learned,  noth- 
ing stands  out  more  distinctly  than  the 
fact  that  the  magazines  paying  on  ac- 
ceptance are  the  only  ones  to  be  counted 
on  for  fair  treatment  or  fair  payment. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  (such  as 
Recreation,  now  Outer's  Recreation)  left 
the  author  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  rate 
of  payment  was  to  be  expected  and  stat- 
ed at  least  the  approximate  date  of  pub- 
lication. When  the  editor  accepts  at 
usual  rates,  without  saying  what  those 
rates  will  be,  be  prepared  for  intermin- 
able waiting  and  ultimate  disappoint- 
ment. 

A  recent  writer  in  The  Editor  made  a 
logical  (  ? )  argument  in  defense  of  such 
editors,  by  comparing  the  situation  with 
asking  the  grocer  for  credit.  Do  you 
flatter  yourself  for  one  minute  that  any 
grocer  is  going  to  trust  you  for  months 
with  supplies,  and  then,  at  any  date  you 


choose,  let  you  put  your  own  valuation 
on  the  goods  consumed?  Or  is  that 
grocer  at  all  likely  to  credit  you  again 
if  you  keep  his  goods  until  they  are  so 
stale  as  to  be  no  longer  desirable,  an^' 
return  them  with  the  naive  explanatioriv 
that  you  find  you  have  some  of  the  stuff 
on  hand  and  won't  be  able  to  use  it  as 
you  had  expected  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  traditional  repu- 
tation for  being  unbusinesslike  has  earned 
the  writer  unbusinesslike  treatment  from 
certain  publications  ?  Whatever  the 
cause,  can't  we  pull  together  and  so  in- 
duce all  the  editors  who  prefer  to  pay 
on  publication  to  name  a  definite  rate  of 
payment  and  date  of  publication? 

Here  is  a  sample,  taken  from  my  rec- 
ords. In  1913,  the  School  Arts  Maga- 
zine not  only  accepted  an  article  but 
asked  for  both  pen-and-ink  and  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  stating  that  pay- 
ment and  publication  would  follow  within 
a  few  months  at  most.  These  promises 
were  twice  renewed,  on  inquiry,  and  in 
March  1918,  the  manuscript  was  re- 
turned with  the  explanation  that  the 
magazine  had  changed  hands.  The  manu- 
script had  been  edited  ready  for  the 
printer,  and  even  if  the  subject  had  still 
been  novel  enough  to  warrant  re-sub- 
mitting it,  part  of  the  work  would  have 
to  be  done  over.  Being  the  daughter  of 
a  lawyer,  I  am  instantly  alert  for  redress 
whenever  I  have  been  defrauded.  In  this 
instance  I  have  been  robbed  of  time, 
money  and  faith,  and  somebody,  some- 
where, should  be  responsible — though  the 
fact  that  such  things  happen  frequently 
in  the  editorial  world  makes  it  evident 
that  nobody  has  made  a  law  to  fit  such 
cases. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  never  been 
treated  half  so  badly  by  any  other  publi- 
cation, yet  I  am  forced  to  draw  this  serio- 
comic conclusion — when  '  an  editor  fails 
to  state  what  he  expects  to  pay  for  youiv 
manuscript,  it  is  because  he  is  ashamecM 
to  mention  such  a  trifle!  v 

If  you're  a  pacifist — peace  and  publi- 
cation at  any  price — ^well  and  good,  but 
if  you  haven't  quite  recovered  from  the 
sting  of  having  borrowed  money  from 
your  brother  on  a  manuscript  accepted 
only  to  be  returned,  then  hearken!  Re- 
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cently,  I  had  a  small  illustrated  article 
accepted  by  Sunset.  The  accompanying 
letter,  which  explained  that  owing  to  the 
^N^J^lot  of  material  on  hand  the  publication 
night  be  delayed,  was  very  nice — almost 
-  nice  enough  to  assuage  my  disappoint- 
ment that  the  magazine  did  not  pay  on 
acceptance — but  not  quite.  So,  much  as 
I  disliked  doing  it,  I  have  written  that 
editor  that  I  will  agree  to  payment  on 
publication — at  a  fair  rate' — granted  that 
the  manuscript  is  not  held  longer  than  a 
certain  date.  I  trust  I  may  not  lose  the 
sale  thereby;  but  even  so,  I  shall  not  only 
have  struck  one  blow  for  a  definite  under- 
standing, but  I'll  be  no  worse  off  than  a 
slightly  delayed  sale. 

For  although  I  am  a  long,  long  way 
from  the  goals  I  have  set,  I  have  reached 
the  point  where  I  am  reasonably  certain 
eventually  of  selling  every  manuscript  I 
send. out — that  is,  of  course,  unless  I  un- 
wittingly meet  up  with  a  pay-on-long- 
deferred-publication  editor! 


Gertrude  Walton  writes: 

"Cataloguing"  Facts  and  Figures 

Along  with  my  dictionary,  encyclopae- 
dia, and  such  books  as  The  Editor  Com- 
pany publishes  are  included  in  my  library, 
for  a  writer's  reference,  large,  as  well  as, 
"special,"  catalogues  of  prominent  mail 
order  houses.  For  from  these  catalogues 
I  get  much  information,  in  detail,  that  is 
helpful  in  writing  articles,  stories,  puz- 
zles and  games. 

If  I  wish  to  I  describe  or  to  know  the 
mechanism,  names  of  different  parts  and 
accessories,  of  a  kodak,  automobile,  guns, 
typewriter,  farm  machinery,  electric 
washer,  sewing  machine,  tools,  stoves, 
furniture,  clothing  and  materials  for 
clothing,  rugs,  tapestries,  etc.,  these 
books  give  the  size,  weight,  colors 
kinds  of  material  used  in  making  various 
parts,  and  the  general  idea  as  to  price. 
Recently,  in  writing  an  article  on  materi- 
als used  in  making  collars,  I  found  in 
these  catalogues  the  names,  widths,  col- 
ors, descriptions,  with  pictures  of  collars, 
their  sizes,  shapes,  style  and  kind  of 
trimmings  used  on  them. 

Last  week,  I  had  occasion  to  describe, 
in  an  article,  a  wire  waste  basket,  which 
I  did  not  possess,  and  instead  of  making 


a  trip  to  a  shop,  as  I  have  done  before, 
when  I  wished  to  know  the  size,  etc.,"  of 
something  I  was  describing,  I  soon  found 
in  my  catalogue,  the  depth,  weight,  width 
across  the  top,  and  that  it  was  made  with 
double  wire.  Another  time,  in  writing  a 
Christmas  article,  I  wished  to  tell  the 
size  of  a  miniature  Christmas  tree,  for 
table  decoration,  so  upon  looking  in  a 
catalogue  index,  under  "artificial  trees," 
I  found  the  height,  weight  and  even  more 
than  I  hoped, — the  number  of  branches 
on  the  tree,  which  point  no  doubt  helped 
to  "swell"  the  selling  capacity  of  the  arti- 
cle, as  I  was  telling  what  sort  and  how 
much  decoration  the  tree  required,  etc. 
For  the  same  article  or  copy,  I  wished  to 
know  the  sizes  of  paper  bells  for  wedding 
and  Christmas  decoration  and  found  their 
length,  width,  weight  and  color.  Once  in 
writing  a  boy  story,  in  which  I  must  know 
something  of  a  razor  strop,  for  my 
knowledge  was  limited,  I  discovered  in 
one  of  my  catalogues  that  the  "sharpen- 
ing strop"  was  made  from  horsehide  and 
that  a  strop  had  a  "clutch  swivel,"  The 
same  thing  happened  about  a  circular 
saw,  which  was  described  briefly,  with  no 
pictures,  in  my  encyclopaedia,  but  in 
reading  carefully  the  details,  with  the 
pictures  shown  in  different  styles  and 
sizes  in  my  catalogues,  I  could  go  on 
with  my  story  writing,  without  waiting 
until  I  could  visit  a  shop  or  drive  miles, 
as  was  my  case,  to  see  the  kind  of  a  saw 
I  wished  to  know  about. 

The  "special"  catalogues  are  especially 
helpful  to  me,  in -writing  descriptions  of 
games,  of  which  I  sell  a  great  number. 
A  special  catalogue  on  automobiles  and 
accessories  soon  forms  a  body  for  a  "car" 
game,  which  goes  sailing  off  to  editors. 
In  "clothing"  a  character  in  a  story,  I 
turn  to  pages  of  dresses,  cloaks,  suits, 
hats,  shoes,  parasols,  handbags,  and  find 
the  beautiful  and  otherwise,  for  there  is 
the  "otherwise"  in  them,  and  find  the 
names  of  the  later  cuts  and  styles  with 
which  I  am  unfamiliar  or  have  forgotten. 
Also  the  kinds  of  materials,  and  even 
prices  are  necessary  to  be  known,  before 
I  can  complete  a  description  of  some 
"street  suit,"  party  gown,  etc.  Indeed,  in 
my  stories,  I  have  furnished  rooms,  from 
these  catalogues. 
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The  Literary  Market 

.  There  is  a  place  somewhere  for  every 
good  r/ianuscrivt — The  Editor. 


In  this  department  THE  EDITOR  aims  to  give 
twice  each  month  news  of  the  literary  market 
that  interests  and  aids  writers  with  manuscripts 
for  sale,  A  publisher's  claim,  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  truth  a  little,  or  a  contributed  note, 
incorrect  through  ignorance,  occasionally  creeps  in 
because  there  is  no  time  to  verify  it  before  going 
to  press.  For  this  reason  THE  EDITOR  cannot 
be  responsible  for  any  misstatements ;  it  would 
strongly  urge  writers  to  study  each  new  magazine 
before  submitting  manuscripts.  A  study  of  a 
piiblication  offers  a  surer  criterion  than  all  the 
statements    in    the     world.     Whenever  possible 


statements  are  taken  verbatim  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  editors  of  the  publications  con- 
cerned. 

Writers  are  asked  to  remember  that  this  is 
primarily  a  news  department,  supplementary  to 
"1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  There  are 
some  4,000  markets  for  manuscripts  of  all  kinds ; 
obviously  a  large  volume  like  "1001  Places  to  Sen 
Manuscripts'*  is  required  to  give  information  of 
all  these  markets.  The  writer  who  consults  "1001 
Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  and  takes  note  of 
the  changes  among  the  items  in  this  department 
is  certain  to  be  well  informed  at  all  times. 


Puck,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  Hearst  periodicals,  has 
suspended  publication. 

The  Nation,  20  Vesey  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y,,  a  literary  and  political  re- 
view, which  now  has  an  editorial  exist- 
ence entirely  distinct  from  that  of  The 
New  York  Evening  Post,  is  to  be  enlarged 
and  developed.  It  uses  essays,  well  con- 
sidered and  well  written,  on  important 
literary,  political,  and  social  topics.  Be- 
ginning with  October  5th  it  will  publish 
every  fortnight  an  international  relations 
supplement,  which  will  contain  authori- 
tative articles  on  political  progress  in  the 
warring  nations,  official  documents,  treat- 
ies, speeches,  etc. 

The  Rainbow  Weekly,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  weekly  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  expression  for 
American  minds  of  the  intricacies  of 
world  politics. 

Motor  Mechanics,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has* 
temporarily  suspended  publication. 

The  Theatre  Annex,  George  Arliss, 
president,  makes  the  following  announce- 
ment: "From  time  to  time  a  concerted 
effort  is  made  to  discover  new  talent 
among  the  rising  generation  of  actorj. 
and  actresses,  and  of  dramatic  authors, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  managers 
and  eventually  to  that  of  the  public. 
These  efforts  are  often  fruitless;  perhaps 
because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  peo- 


ple who  know  little  of  the  commercial 
side  of  theatrical  conditions.  I  have 
taken  counsel  with  Otis  Skinner,  George 
C.  Tyler,  B.  Iden  Payne,  Charles  D.  Co- 
burn,  Grant  Mitchell,  and  some  other 
theatrical  men,  and  I  believe  we  have 
evolved  a  plan  which  is  workable.  It  i» 
briefly  this:  To  give  private  rehearsals 
of  plays,  that  they  may  be  seen  by  man- 
agers. The  three  or  four  principal  parts 
will  be  played  by  actors  of  distinction, 
who  are  appearing  in  long  runs  in  New 
York,  and  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  rehearsing  something  new  and  so  keep 
themselves  from  rusting.  The  remainder 
of  the  cast  will  be  filled  by  young  actors 
and  actresses  who  are  anxious  to  be  seen 
by  the  New  York  managers.  Much  good 
talent,  which  otherwise  might  be  allowed 
to  run  wdld  for  years,  may  be  discovered 
in  time  to  give  it  proper  direction.  Thus, 
an  author  Submits  a  play  to  a  manager. 
The  manager  is  half  inclined  to  produce 
it,  but  is  doubtful  of  how  it  will  play, 
with  the  result  that  it  probably  is  not  ^ 
produced  at  all;  but  with  the  Theatre^ 
Annex  in  existence  the  managers  would  V- 
say:  *We  will  get  a  dress  rehearsal  and 
see  how  it  comes  out.'  For  the  two  or 
three  parts  of  first  importance  the  man- 
ager and  the  author  could  choose  from 
among  the  actors  and  actresses  play- 
ing in  New  York,  and  the  remainder 
of    the    cast    would    be    drawn  from 
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the  people  who  are  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  seen.  There  would  be 
no  amateur  talent.  The  cast  would,  of 
Kourse,  be  a  volunteer  one,  but  it  would 
be  protected  by  duplicates.  The  manager 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  supplying 
his  own  producer,  if  he  so  desires.  The 
rehearsals  of  the  play  would  consume 
two  or  three  weeks;  then  the  private 
dress  rehearsal  would  be  given  before  the 
m.anager,  the  author,  and  a  picked  audi- 
ence of  subscribers.  No  press  W9uld  be 
allowed;  no  announcement  beyond  word 
sent  to  the  limited  number  of  subscribers. 
These  subscribers  could  be  invited  to  send 
their  opinions  in  a  sealed  envelope.  The 
actual  title  of  the  play  could  be  reserved 
for  the  ultimate  production.  Thus  all 
first  night  values  would  be  conserved.  Of 
course  the  author  or  the  manager  would 
have  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  help  cover 
expenses,  but  it  would  be  only  nominal 
in  comparison  with  the  advantages 
gained.  It  will  be  an  entirely  private 
affair,  and  so  will  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  any  public  entertainment.  The 
scheme  is  a  sort  of  simplification  of 
something  that  Miss  Grace  Griswold  has 
been  working  upon  for  years  and  will 
have  the  advantage  of  her  experience." 
The  vice-president  of  the  organization 
is  Mrs.  Edwin  Ardei),  and  the  secretary 
Miss  Griswold.  A  board  of  directors  is 
now  in  process  of  formation.  The  secre- 
tary, Miss  Grace  Griswold,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  1402  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  Screencraft  Pictures  Incorporated, 

Long  Acre  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
has  been  organized  to  produce  feature 
picture  plays. 

F.  A,  Mills,  so  long  and  favorably 
known  as  a  music  publisher,  and  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  judges  of  melodies 
and  lyrics,  has  re-established  himself  in 
ithe  popular  song  publishing  business  at 
207  West  48th  Streen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Newspaper  Service,  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  as  a  newspaper  feature  syndi- 
cate by  William  H.  Johnson,  formerly 
general  manager  of  Hearst's  Internation- 
al Feature  Service. 

The  Scandinavian  Trade  Outlook,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Julius  Moritzen,  editor,  is 


a  new  monthly  devoted  to  commerce, 
finance,  industry,  and  shipping  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Scandina- 
vian peoples. 

The  Sabean  Society,  publishers  of  The 
Sabean,  the  little  magazine  for  business 
executives,  1777  Broadway,  -New  York, 
N.  Y.,  "is  seeking  real  good  business 
stories  and  business  experiences  and 
rules  that  have  aided  in  promoting  busi- 
ness success,  and  inspirational  business 
messages,  up  to  1,500  words.  William 
Henry  Beers  is  the  editor.  The  Sabean 
also  pays  one  dollar  upon  acceptance  for 
brief  paragraphs  containing  a  business- 
building  idea,  tested  business  plan,  short- 
cut of  any  kind,  or  helpful  business  sug- 
gestion." 

Modern  Hospital  has  moved  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  the 
editorial  and  business  offices  will  be  con- 
solidated with  those  of  The  Interstate 
Medical  Journal.  Modern  Hospital  sel- 
dom pays  for  manuscripts. 

The  Robert  J.  Shores  Corporation,  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  pub- 
lishing a  new  mystery  novel,  in  book  form 
of  course,  each  week.  It  offers,  there- 
fore, a  remarkably  good  market  for  such 
novels. 

William  Marion  Ready,  editor  of 
Ready's  Mirror,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  report- 
ed as  about  to  move  to  New  York,  N.  Y. 
No  announcement  has  been  made  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Mirror. 

The  Censorship  Board,  Washington,  D. 
C,  makes  the  following  announcement: 
"To  insure  greater  speed  in  the  handling 
of  press  messages  mailed  from  foreign 
countries  to  newspapers  within  the 
United  States,  a  plan  has  been  perfected 
whereby  such  messages  will  be  censored 
in  the  future  by  the  Postal  Press  Censor. 
The  Postal  Press  Censor  has  been  hand- 
ling only  that  mail  which  goes  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries.  In- 
coming mail  has  been  censored  by  the 
General  Censorship.  Owing  to  the 
growth  of  traffic  in  the  latter  department, 
it  has  been  decided  that  press  messages 
can  be  given  better  attention  if  specially 
handled.  Therefore,  the  Postal  authori- 
ties have  been  instructed  to  route  incom- 
ing press  mail  via  the  Postal  Press  Cen- 
sor.   This  plan  has  been  adopted  solely 
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for  the  benefit  of  American  newspapers. 
Editors  may  expedite  the  delivery  of 
their  mail  as  follows:  Instruct  your  cor- 
respondents to  address  all  mail  via  The 
Postal  Press  Censor,  No.  20  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  For  in- 
stance, as  follows: 

Editor,  Evening  World, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Via  Postal  Press  Censor, 

No.  20  Broad  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  censor  will  read  and  pass  on  all 
mail  the  same  day  it  is  received.  Mail 
not  routed  through  the  Postal  Press  Cen- 
sor will  be  stopped  at  the  first  United 
States  Post  office  receiving  it.  The  postal 
authorities  will  then  forward  it  to  the 
General  Censorship  which  will  send  it  to 
the  Postal  Press  Censor.  Failure  to  ob- 
serve the  above  regulations  will,  there- 
fore, result  in  delay.  This  letter  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  mail  containing  original 
articles  for  publication,  clippings  or  quo- 
tations from  other  publications,  confirma- 
tion of  press  cablegrams,  and  photo- 
graphs intended  for  publication."  Writ- 
ers forwarding  manuscripts,  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  to  magazines,  newspapers, 
literary  bureaus,  etc.,  should  follow  these 
directions. 

Bookkeeper  and  Accountant,  Cunard 
Building,  National  Office  Journal,  118 
North  La  Salle  Street,  The  Soft  Drink 
Journal,  608  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Thrift  Magazine,  30  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, and  Dental  Facts,  Heyworth  Build- 
ing, are  comparatively  new  Chicago 
magazines. 

American  Blacksmith,  Auto  and  Trac- 
tor Shop  is  the  new  name  of  the  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  trade  journal  formerly  called  The 
American  Blacksmith. 

The  Policeman's  News,  117  East  24th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  name 
of  The  Policeman's  Monthly. 

Home  Circle  Magazine  Section,  312 
Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  now 
issued  monthly  as  a  supplement  for  news- 
papers, by  the  Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Woman's     Home     Companion,  381 

Fourth  Avenue,  New^  York,  N.  Y.,  offers 
a  first  prize  of  $10,  a  second  of  $2,  and 


five  prizes  of  $1  each  for  the  most  ingeni- 
ous letters,  of  not  over  600  words  each, 
on  "How  I  Saved  $2  by  reading  the  Aug-/ 
use  Woman's  Home  Companion."  Prizes^ 
of  like  amounts  are  offered  for  the  most 
original  letters  of  not  over  600  words 
each,  on  "How  I  made  $2  by  reading  the 
August  Woman's  Home  Companion." 
The  competition  closes  October  1st.  Ad- 
dress:   Saving  Money  Contest. 

Southern  Hardware  and  Implement 
Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  the  new  name 
of  the  periodical  formerly  called  The  Iron 
Tradesman.  Southern  Hardware  and  Im- 
plement Journal  is  one  of  the  W.  R.  C. 
Smith  Publishing  Company's  papers.  It 
pays  well  for  timely  trade  material  and 
photographs. 

Adolf  Philipp,  Yorkville  Theatre,  East 
86th  Street,  near  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  producing 
plays  in  German,  announces  that  here- 
after all  of  his  productions  will  be  plays 
by  American  authors. 

Physical  Culture,  119  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  wants  stories  of  "Mar- 
riage Success."  Regular  rates  will  be 
paid  for  brief  records  of  personal  experi- 
ence. 

Judge,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
in  addition  to  paragraphs,  epigrams, 
jokes,  dialogues,  verses,  etc.,  uses  short, 
witty  stories  of  about  1,000  words  each. 

United  States  Motion  Picture  Corpora- 
tion, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market 
for  high-class,  clean,  society  comedies, 
and  farces,  of  one-reel.  "Slapstick"  is 
not  wanted. 

Life,  17  West  31st  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  likes  fables,  verses,  paragraphs, 
dialogues,  novelties,  etc.,  with  an  angle 
of  war  interest.  Old  favorite  humorous 
devices,  cleverly  adapted,  are  especially 
in  demand. 


G.  F.  P.  writes: 

The  Electrical  Experimenter,  233  Ful- 
ton Street.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  H.  Gerns- 
bach,  editor,  announces  on  its  editorial 
page  that  it  solicits  articles  and  photo- 
graphs and  pays  for  all  available  ma- 
terial. My  experience  has  been  that  they 
fail  to  answer  letters  inquiring  about 
payment  for  published  material. 
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For  concrete  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  prolonged  gestation  of  one's  story 
ideas  I  have  chosen  the  story,  "His 
Mark,"  by  Sophie  Kerr,  as  printed  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  3rd, 
1918.  The  story  holds  the  interest,  de- 
velops to  a  surprising  climax,  is  well- 
written,  likely  to  appeal  to  most  readers, 
and  the  author  had  no  specific  trade  or 
technical  or  place  knowledge  to  exploit. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  story  that  any  talented 
writer,  given  the  initial  idea  and  the  pa- 
tience to  develop  properly,  might  have 
written.  A  study  of  what  Sophie  Kerr 
accomplished  by  thorough  '  mental  mull- 
ing of  her  idea  before  she  attempted  to 
embody  it  in  a  story  will,  therefore,  be 
of  help  to  most  writers.  I  have  had  no 
information  from  the  £luthor  regarding 
either  the  genesis  or  development  of  the 
story,  so  my  thoughts  and  opinions  have 
the  added  value  of  being  purely  theoreti- 
Kal. 

I  can  imagine  that  the  story  started  in 
'  Sophie  Kerr's  desire  to  prove  in  a  fiction 
that  the  spirit  goes  marching  on  after 
death.  Miss  Kerr  knew  that  she  could 
not  afford  to  put  this  idea  into  words,  nor 
to  assert  that  Chet  Owens's  immortal 
spirit  conquered  Wesley  Fleetwood's 
mortal  spirit.   She  determined,  therefore. 


to  let  believers  believe,  and  skeptics  put 
down  Wesley  Fleetwood's  death,  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  with  a  livid  cross  on  his 
face,  as  mere  coincidence.  Probably  Miss 
Kerr  had  heard  of  a  real  life  sudden 
death  in  which  the  stricken  person  bore 
a  peculiar  mark  on  his  face.  The  mental 
spark  that  flew  from  this  to  the  concep- 
tion that  Chet  Owens  could  be  an  unedu- 
cated man,  unable'  to  do  more  than  make 
his  mark,  was  probably  instantaneous. 

At  this  point  Miss  Kerr  may  have  sat 
down  to  write,  and  her  judgment,  refined 
in  the  furnace  of  experience,  may  have 
been  sufficient  to  impel  her  to  make  the 
arrangement  of  the  lives  of  Lidie  Owens 
and  Wesley  Fleetwood  that  her  story  re- 
quired, and  to  introduce,  without  taking 
much  thought,  the  preparation  for  effects 
needed  to  move  the  reader's  mind  in  a 
way  to  make  the  story  ending  acceptable. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  plot,  development 
of  ideas,  preparation,  all  the  arcana  of 
fiction  technique  and  construction,  are 
primarily  psychologic  in  purpose;  they 
concern  most  of  all  the  presentation  of 
the  story,  of  the  make-believe  arrange- 
ment of  life,  to  the  reader  so  that  he  will 
be  convinced,  entertained,  enthused,  up- 
lifted. Miss  Kerr  may  have  thought 
much  more  about  her  story.  Most  young 
writers  would  have  regarded  the  mulling 
over  period  as  ended  when  they  deter- 
mined tO'  have  Chet  Ow^ens's  spirit  stamp 
his  mark  on  Wesley  Fleetwood's  face. 
The  result  would  have  been  that  thing 
so  frequently  met  with,  a  story  in  which 
the  author  did  not  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  underlying  idea. 

By  w^ay  of  brief  analysis  let  us  see 
how  the  character's  lives  are  arranged  in 
this  story,  and  how  incidents  to  reveal 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to 
bring  on  the  climax  and  justify  it  are 
introduced.  The  theme  of  the  story  is: 
"The  immortal  spirit  can  subdue  mortal 
flesh."  Writers  who  regard  a  story  as 
an  exposition  of  how  wrong  in  an  appeal- 
ing person's  life  is  made  right,  wall  be 
satisfied  to  know  that  the  unfortunate 
existence  of  the  Fleetwood  family,  im- 
posed upon  them  by  a  selfish,  grasping 
bully,  is  ended  by  Wesley  Fleetwood's 
death.  And  writers  who  look  upon  story 
writing  as  a  process  of  making  the  inex- 
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plicable  explicable  will  find  this  story 
meet  their  ideas. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  introduces 
Lidie  Owens,  made  to  feel,  even  on  her 
way  home  after  her  husband's  death,  the 
tyranny  of  her  father,  Wesley  Fleetwood. 
We  are  shown  that  the  wrong  existence 
of  the  Fleetwood's  can  not  go  on,  and 
so  are  prepared  for  a  great  change.  Wes- 
ley Fleetwood's  death  is  made  desirable 
from  the  beginning:  he  is  not  good 
enough  to  deserve  the  privilege  of  breath- 
ing this  world's  air.  The  Fleetwood  farm 
and  Lidie's  mother,  are  shown,  but  as 
subjects  of  Wesley's  tyranny.  The  first 
suggestion  of  the  theme  comes  in  a  retro- 
spective mental  moving  picture  of  the 
last  scene  between  the  mortal  bodies  of 
Chet  Owens  and  Lidie.  Lidie  is  made  to 
find  comfort  and  strength  in  Chet's  prom- 
ise that  he  is  coming  back  to  be  right 
with  her,  and  to  take  care  of  her.  Lidie's 
belief  that  Chet  Owens's  spirit  is  always 
with  her  is  one  of  the  principal  inciting 
or  developing  factors  of  the  story.  It  is 
quickly  made  plain  that  with  Chet's 
spirit  to  help  her  Lidie  is  to  rise  superior 
to  her  father.  The  first  and  succeeding 
references  to  Chet  Owens's  illiteracy,  to 
his  inability  to  write,  and  his  need  to 
make  his  mark  in  lieu  of  signature  are 
deft.  •  Miss  Kerr  returns  again  and  again 
to  Chet  making  his  mark,  and  one  realizes 
that  it  has  great  significance  in  the  story. 
The  sense  that  Lidie  has  that  Chet's 
spirit  abides  with  her  is  given  tangibility 
by  Lidie's  visit?  to  a  favorite  meeting 
place  of  Chet's,  where  she  renews  her 
faith  in  his  promise.  Further  bodying 
forth  of  Chet's  spirit,  so  that  it  seems 
almost  to  move  as  a  character  in  the  story, 
is  obtained  by  well  thought  out  conversa- 
tions between  Lidie  and  her  mother.  The 
connection  of  Lidie's  brother  Andrew, 
and  Tom  and  Millie  Willis  with  the 
story,  and  the  use  of  Tom  as  a  prospective 
suitor  for  Lidie's  hand,  are  carefully 
managed.  Finally  the  suggestion  of 
dramatic  conflict,  with  Lidie  and  her  faith 
in  Chet's  protecting  spirit,  and  her  deter- 
mination to  regard  her  marriage  to  Chet 
as  extending  beyond  his  death  on  one 
side,  and  her  father's  determination  to 
break  her  spirit  and  his  desire  that  she 
make  a  good  marriage,  on  the  other,  lead 


naturally  to  the  outbreak  of  temper,  that 
ends  in  death.    The  story  has  another 
aspect  for  readers  who  may  see  in  it  an^' 
example  of  fiction  proof  that  fate  wiiM 
have  its  way  with  a  man.    It  should  iXe^ 
noticed  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  story  is 
with  Lidie,  that  the  departure  from  her 
viewpoint  are  few,  and  so  carefully  hand- 
led that  they  are  barely  noticeabie.  The 
whole  movement  of  the  story  is  easy,  and 
the  means  used  to  carry    the  reader's 
interest  from  step  to  step  in  the  narrative 
so  well-chosen  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
story  is  one  of  the  very  good  ones  of 
recent  years. 


Editors,  publishers  and  readers  cannot 
always  be  wrong.  Some  of  our  popular 
novels,  some  of  our  popular  stories  must 
be  worth-while.  The  notion,  once  pro- 
claimed so  blatantly  (and  blandly,  too,  as 
we  see  now)  by  George  Sylvester  Vierick, 
and  still  almost  the  chief  stock  in  criti- 
cal trade  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  for  whose 
literary  judgment  otherwise  we  have 
great  admiration,  that  America  has  no 
literature,  that  everything  good  and  great 
between  binders'  board  has  crossed  the 
ocean  to  us,  is  false.  We  admire  the 
great  literatures  of  the  old  world;  what 
there  is  of  good  in  American  literature 
has  sprung  therefrom.  But  American 
life  is  not  old  world  life.  We  aim  high, 
we  struggle  perseveringly,  w^e  succeed 
gloriously,  and  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
fate  is  ever  around  the  corner,  tongue  in 
cheek,  ready  to  thwart  our  ambitions. 


The  writer  who  desires  to  dispose  of  a 
character  no  longer  needed  in  a  story 
has  been  casually  sending  his  men  to  the 
front  line  trenches  and  his  women  to  the 
Red  Cross  nursing  service.  As  the  novel- 
ty has  not  yet  worn  off,  no  preparation 
for  this  disposition  grounded  in  character^ 
or  action  seems  to  be  considered  nece&\|^ 
sary  by  either  editors  or  writers.    The  ^ 
change  will  come  soon,  of  course,  and 
thoughtful  writers,  who  see  that  art  it* 
self  demands  logical  arrangement  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  to 
these  heroisms,  will  be  well  received  by 
editors  and  readers. 
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BOOKS  ON 
i^HOTOGRAPHY 

of  special  interest  to  writers 
Post  free  35  cents  each 
AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographing  from  kites,  balloons,  etc. 

WHO  DISCOVERED 
PHOTOGRAPHY? 

A  concise  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
photography  1839-1900 

TRAVEL  AND 
TJIE  CAMERA 

A  guide  for  the  user  of  the  camera  on  tour  or 
away  from  home 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPERS 

Describes  all  the  new  developers  with  formulas 
for  their  use 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS 

103  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


The  Soldier's  Scrap  Book 

Full  o'  fighting  songs,  poems  with 
"pep,"  homely  parodies,  gems  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  familiar  songs. 

Included  are  "The  Corporal  of  Our 
Army,"  the  prose  masterpiece  for  sol- 
diers, by  George  O.  Van  Camp,  "A  Yan- 
kee Dixie  Gringo,"  "I'm  a  Rarin'  to  Go," 
(a  Texas  song  with  thorns  on  it),  "A 
Hot  Time  in  Berlin,"  "Kussing  the 
Kaiser,"  "The  Song  the  Poilus  Sing," 
Clemenceau's  Tribute  to  the  Poilus,  Re- 
frains of  Tommy  Atkins's  Songs,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "Why  We  Are  at  V/ar," 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  poems  of  inspiration,  patriot- 
ism, consolation,  and  humor.  There's  a 
^iittle  masterpiece  in  the  book  to  fit  every 
^ood  of  the  soldier. 

In  addition  there  are  blank  pages  for 
notes,  a  pocket  for  clippings,  etc.,  and 
ruled  pages  for  the  soldier's  individual 
records. 

Just  fits  the  soldier's  pocket.  Bound 
in  flexible  khaki.    Price  $.65  postpaid. 

WILLIAM  R.  KANE 
RIDGEWOOD  NEW  JERSEY 


If  you  are  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
would  do  better,  more  significant 
work — 

If  you  are  a  critic  of  fiction,  and 
would  grasp  firmly  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  your  subject — 

If  you  teach  the  art  of  fiction,  and 
would  help  your  pupils — 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  fiction,  and 
would  be  able  to  justify  your 
likes  and  dislikes  to  yourself  and 
others — 

Read  "The  Technique  of  Fiction 
Writing,"  the  only  adequate  book 
on  the  subject. 

"THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION 
WRITING"  is  a  book  written  strictly  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  but  it  is  well  worth 
study  to  any  person  primarily  interested  in 
fiction,  whether  as  writer,  critic,  or  reader. 
Its  treatment  is  natural,  that  Is,  tech- 
nique is  developed  as  the  resultant  of  an 
aim  and  a  substance,  the  aim  of  fiction 
being  to  interest,  its  substance  or  content 
being  man's  possible  or  conceivable  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  book  la 
on  fiction  as  a  means  to  exhibit  life,  real 
or  ideal— the  conception  of  the  art  that 
leads  to  sound  work. 

A  reader  will  find— and  the  discovery  Is 
good  to  make — that  fictional  values  are 
not  solely  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
he  will  gain  standards,  at  once  Intelligible 
and  sound,  whereby  to  create  or  to  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  only  three  works  on  fiction 
writing  that  are  of  any  real  use  to  writ- 
ers, only  three  that  contain  commonsense, 
workable  development  of '  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fiction  writing.  "The  Technique  of 
Fiction  Writing"  is  one  of  the  three — the 
best  of  the  three. 

Most  books  on  fiction  technique,  especially 
the  text-books  that  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions and  compilations,  are  useless.  If  not 
really  injurious,  to  practicing  writers. 
"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing"  Is 
likely  to  help  every  writer,  and  Its 
teaching  certainly  will  not  destroy  ability 
nor  inhibit  talent. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  thinks  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  books  on  writing, 
and  the  most  important  recently  published 
book  for  writers. 

Written  by  Robert  Saunders  Dowst ; 
published  by  The  Editor  Company,  Rldge- 
wood.  New  Jersey,  at  $1.75  the  copy  pre- 
paid. 
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Literary 
Preparedness 

is  the  platform  upon  which 

The  Book  News  Monthly 

stands. 

The  planks  in  the  platform  are: 

Capable  reviews  of  all  books. 

Studies  of  the  personalities  and 
lives  of  men  and  women  who 
write  books. 

Pictures  of  popular  authors. 

Fiction  of  high  literary  standard. 

The  best  Travel  Articles. 

Why  not  join  us  in  a  campaign  to 
make  Social  Intercourse  easy  and 
profitable. 

Help  us  to  raise  the  flag  of  a  uni- 
versal love  for  good  books. 

The  Book  News  Monthly 

$1.00  Per  Year  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PICK  YOURS  QUICK! 


Way  less  Than  Manufacturer's  Price 


Speak  quick— for  these  rebuilt  Underwoods 
are  getting  scorce.  U.  S.  Govt,  bought 
100,000  Underwoods.  Genuine  Visible  Un 
derwoods  at  big  saving.  5-Ye.ir  Guarantee. 
Try  it  10  DAYS  FREE.  Rent  or  buy. 
Write  quick  for  Offer  No. 81  . 

Typewriter  EmpGrium,  34  36W.  Lake  St.,  Chic^ 


CHICAGO  DOWN-TOWN 
STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE 

Manuscripts  typewritten  perfectly,  prompt- 
ly, reasonably.  I  belong  to  THE  EDITOR 
family  and  will  give  special  attention  to 
authors.  My  rate  is  Fifty  Cents  a  thou- 
sand words  with  one  carbon  copy. 
Edna  Herron,  1114  Unity  Building,  ChiCKSo 


AIITHftR^  T'SP®*^'*'  attention  given  to  work 
nUlUl/UO.of  beginners.  Selling,  Criti- 
cising, Editing.  Report  within  three  days. 
Reading  fee,  $1.00  for  5,000  words  or  under. 
Circulars.  _ 

Mrs.  RACHEL  WEST  CLEMENT 

6646  Germantown  Ave.,         Philadelphia:  Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT 
MAILING  ENVELOPES 

Envelopes  made  of  light,  tough 
kraftpapier.  They  are  in  pairs,  an 
outgoing,  larger  envelope,  printed 
with  the  author's  name  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
a  smaller  envelope,  printed  with 
the  author's  name  and  address 
across  the  face  for  return  purposes. 
The  return  envelope  fits,  without 
folding,  into  the  outgoing.  The 
envelopes  are  of  the  proper  sizes 
for  manuscripts  on  8V2  in.  by  11  in. 
paper,  the  usual  size,  when  folded 
twice.  The  prices  include  printing, 
if  the  order  is  for  at  least  $2.00 
worth,  and  prepaid  delivery. 
For  Manuscripts  With  Two  Folds, 
the  Best  and  Usual  Way,  4'/^  in.  x 
IOV2  in.  and  4 ¥2  in.  by  91/2  in.:  10 
of  each  size  $.50;  50  of  each  size 
$2.00;  100  of  each  size  $3.75. 

The  Editor  Co.,  Ridjiewood,  N.  J. 


4 


The  DRAMATIC 

MIRROR 

Of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Stage 

Published  weekly  in  New  York 
Subscription  |2.50  a  year 
Once  A  Reader    Always  A  Reader 

Dramatic  Mirror, 

1493  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  subscription,  as  usual.  Notify 
me  when  it  is  to  be  renewed.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  Dramatic  Mirror. 

When  I  first  began  to  write 
dramas  for  the  screen,  I  subscribed 
to  the  "Mirror,"  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  "fixture"  ever  since. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice. 

Sample  copies  on  request. 
Send  Subscriptions  to: 
THE   DRAMATIC  MIRROR  CO. 
1493  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 
THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


88  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY  BY  WRITING 

A  collection  of  hints,  helps,  recipes  and  suggestions,  with  practical  illus- 
trations, for  writers  that  want  to  exchange  their  less  pretentious  efforts  for 
checks  of  $5  or  $10  each.  The  author,  who  has  been  along  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful authorship,  tells  how  to  make  money  by  Syndicating,  by  Writing 
Advertising,  by  Doing  Press  Agent  Work,  by  Writing  Greeting  Card  Verses 
and  Sentiments,  etc.  There  is  a  special  chapter  for  the  small-town  writer, 
and  a  list  of  markets,  with  addresses.  It  has  a  message  for  every  writer. 
By  Homer  Croy  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY 

An  inspiring,  practical  book.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of  The  Editor 
for  some  years,  actually  points  out  every  step  from  the  idea  to  the  finished 
short  story.  There  are  seven  chapters:  The  Plot;  Method  of  Narration;  The 
Introduction;  The  Story  Proper;  Conclusion  and  Climax;  The  Preparation  of 
the  Manuscript;  The  Placing  of  the  Story.  Many  writers  have  produced  their 
first  salable  stories  by  following  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
By  Leslie  W.  Quirk  Price  $.50  postpaid 

THE  REPORTER'S  MANUAL 

This  practical,  working  handbook,  by  a  former  reporter,  city  editor,  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Associated  Press  district  manager,  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puts  into  logical  form  information  that  every 
country  correspondent,  reporter  and  newspaper  editor  can  put  to  daily  use. 
By  John  Palmer  Gavit  Price  $.50  postpaid 

RHYMES  AND  METERS 

A  practical  manual  for  versifiers,  by  a  poet  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
verses  to  all  kinds  of  periodicals,  offers  an  understandable,  easily  applied 
treatment  of  Verse  Making  in  General,  Rhyme,  Meter,  Stanza  Forms,  Subtle- 
ties of  Versification,  The  Quatrain  and  the  Sonnet,  The  Ballade  and  Other 
French  Forms,  Types  of  Modern  Verse,  The  Song,  Verse  Translation,  etc. 
By  Horatio  Winslow  Price  $.50  postpaid 

ESSAYS  ON  AUTHORSHIP 

A  collection  of  famous  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Arlo  Bates,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Frederic  Harrison, 
George  Henry  Lewis,  Bliss  Perry,  Zola,  Balzac,  Henry  James,  and  Henry  M. 
Alden.  A  little  book,  but  encyclopedic  in  scope. 

By  Famous  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  WRITING 

A  brief  collection  of  editorials  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Editor.  Many 
important  subjects  are  considered;  the  treatment  is  direct  and  practical. 
By  William  R.  Kane  Price  $.15  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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If  You  Now  Have  Unsold  Manuscripts 


or  if  in  the  next  six  months  you  will  have  manuscripts  that 
proper  revision  will  improve,  you  will  benefit  by  accepting 
The  Editor's  special  offer  to  read,  criticise,  and  advise  regard- 
ing the  revision  and  sale  of  ten  short  stories,  each  of  5,000 
words  or  less,  for  $10.00.  This  is  less  than  half  the  regular 
rate. 

In  consideration  of  this  low  rate,  the  offer  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  once;  no  order  mailed  after  September  15th  will  be 
accepted  at  this  low  rate.  All  of  the  manuscripts  must  be 
submitted  before  March  15th,  1919.  You  must  furnish  return 
stamped,  addressed  envelopes  with  your  manuscripts. 

The  criticisms  will  be  the  helpful,  complete  service  of 
The  Editor  Literary  Bureau.  Your  saving  will  be  more  than 
$10.00. 

To  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  the  special 
rate,  fill  out  and  return  this  coupon  at  once. 


THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU, 


I  enclose  $10.00.  Credit  me  with  having  paid  for  the  criticism  of 
ten  short  stories,  each  of  5,000  words  or  less,  and  issue  the  necessary 
coupons  for  my  convenient  use  when  submitting  the  manuscripts  for 
your  attention.  I  will  submit  my  ten  manuscripts,  with  return  stamped, 
addressed  envelopes,  before  March  15th,  1919. 


RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 
THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


THE  THIRTY-SIX  DRAMATIC  SITUATIONS 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  situations  that  the  many  relations  of  life 
offer  to  the  writer.  The  author  read  and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  and 
novels,  and  resolved  their  basic  story  material  into  fundamental  categories,  A 
true  philosophic  consideration,  but  practical  in  every  respect,  that  makes 
available  to  every  writer  all  the  possible  material  that  life  offers  him. 
By  Georges  Polti  (Translated  by  Lucile  Ray)  Price  $1.20  postpaid 

THE  FICTION  FACTORY 

A  writer  who  wrote  thousands  of  stories  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  by 
setting  up  a  story-mill  tells  how  he  did  it,  and  gives  a  record  of  his  work  in 
this  instructive,  stimulating  book.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "This  book 
should  be  m  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wants  to  write  for  a  living,  and 
everyone  interested  in  how  authors  do  their  work." 

By  John  Milton  Edwards  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 

A  book  that  every  writer  needs;  its  89  chapters  give  an  insight  into  techni- 
cal, artistic,  commercial,  and  financial  aspects  of  authorship.  Practical  advice 
for  the  writer  of  fiction,  articles,  verse,  etc.,  for  magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 
The  founder  of  The  Editor  includes  in  his  book  just  the  advice  he  would  give 
could  he  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  This  book  has  helped  thousands  of  writers. 
By  James  Knapp  Reeve  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

WHAT  EDITORS  WANT 

A  little  book  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  help  any  writer  to  find 
himself.   Though  not  extended  in  scope  it  teaches  some  important  lessons. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER 

A  to-the-point  dissertation  for  ambitious  beginners  who  want  to  get  into 
newspaper  work.    A  primer  of  important  lessons  in  journalism. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

THE  WAY  INTO  PRINT 

Contains:  "Getting  Into  Print,"  Jack  London;  "In  the  Literary  Market," 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine;  "The  Way  Into  Print,"  Amos  R.  Wells;  "Unavailable 
Short  Stories,"  Robert  H.  Davis;  "The  Short  Story,"  Leslie  W.  Quirk;  "In 
Quest  of  the  Charm,"  Edward  Broderick;  "Hints  to  Verse  Writers,"  Horatio 
Winslow;  "Observations,"  Elliott  Walker;  "Syndicating  One's  Own  Work," 
Waldon  Fawcett;  "Pull  in  Short  Story  Writing,"  Arthur  T.  Vance;  "A  Talk 
With  Contributors,"  Frank  Putnam;  "The  Question  of  Timeliness,"  James  K. 
Reeve.  A  little  book,  but  dynamic  in  possibilities,  of  use  to  every  writer. 
By  Many  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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Your  manuscripts  are  your  assets.  Review  the 
manuscripts  now  in  your  hands ;  read  them 
carefully;  as  you  do  so  ask  yourself  ques- 
tions like  the  following: 

Is  the  basic  conception  worth-while  ?  Has  it  novelty  ?  Has  it  quali- 
ties that  make  it  different  from  the  multitude  of  stories  that  overwhelm 
editors  ?  The  chances  are  that  the  basic  idea  is  not  new — there  are  few 
new  ideas — but  is  there  no  phase  of  the  idea  that  is  novel  and  genuine  ? 

Do  mannerism  or  defects  in  thinking,  or  mistaken  personal  opinions 
handicap  the  work?  Do  unnoticed  defects  in  style  unfavorably  preju- 
dice editors?  Have  magazines  or  publishers  been  chosen  at  random, 
or  has  choice  been  dictated  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  policies  of  editors  ? 

If  you  feel  that  constructive  criticism  will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  your  work  from  literary  and  commercial  points  of  view,  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  sending  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  to 
THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  for  criticism. 

If  you  have  overlooked  a  novel  turn  that  may  be  given  to  your  story, 
we  are  likely  to  discover  it  for  you,  since  this  is  our  everyday  study  and 
we  have  grown  to  have  the  attitude  of  mind  that  produces  such  novel- 
ties. If  mannerisms  handicap  your  work  we  probably  will  observe 
these  at  once  and  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  them. 

Skilful  penetration  to  the  idea  that  moved  you  to  attempt  your  story, 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  using  your  material  will  make  oui*  criti- 
cism of  real  value. 

THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  has  no  "cut  and  dried" 
methods  of  criticism.  THE  EDITOR  critics  want  to  help; 'their  criti- 
cisms are  conceived  to  enable  writers  to  make  the  most  of  their  work 
from  both  literary  and  commercial  aspects,  and  are  compounded  of  wise 
counsel,  friendly  suggestion,  and  honest  opinion. 

To  avail  yourself  of  this  criticism  service,  forward  your  manuscript 
with  a  fee  of  35  cents  for  each  thousand  words  or  part  thereof,  for  the 
preliminary  appraisal  or  marketing  advice.  If  our  opinion  is  that  the 
manuscript  is  salable  as  submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of  desirable, 
possible  purchasers.  If  it  is  not  salable,  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  can 
not  be  made  salable,  we  will  so  indicate.  If  our  belief  is  that  revision 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  manuscript  salable,  or  that  the  revision  will 
give  the  writer  an  important  practical  lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and 
advise  that  we  be  permitted  to  furnish  a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism,  the  charge  will  be  $.50  a  thousand  words,  or  part 
thereof.  For  manuscripts  of  more  than  20,000  words  a  special  rate  is 
made  for  complete  criticism.  Such  manuscripts  should  be  sent  with  a 
preliminary  reading  fee  at  the  rate  of  $.25  a  thousand  words. 

The  author  who  does  not  desire  preliminary  appraisal,  or  who  realizes 
that  he  needs  a  thorough  criticism  of  his  manuscript,  may  remit  for  this 
service  at  the  rate  of  $.50  a  thousand  words. 

The  charge  for  verse  criticism  is  $1.00  for  one,  two,  or  three  poerhs 
of  a  total  of  30  lines  or  less,  or  $3  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems  of 
a  total  of  between  31  and  100  lines. 
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The  Use  of  Words  in  Poetry 

The  Third  Article  in  a  Series 
By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


Practical  people  use  words  chiefly  for 
utility's  sake,  to  buy  and  sell,  get  food 
and  give  orders.  Young  people  often  use 
words  humorously,  to  make  a  kind  of 
vivid  and  exaggerated  fun,  which  we  call 
slang,  and  which  is  close  akin  to  poetry, 
sometimes,  rather  like  poetry  -without 
any  sense  of  proportion.  But  the  poet 
must  use  words  to  make  truth  and  beau- 
ty concisely  communicable.  He  must  use 
them  so  as  to  share  life  bountifully  and 
richly.  He  must  have  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  words. 

In  the  best  modern  poetry  of  recent 
years  we  find  what  Harriet  Monroe  has 
called  an  "individual  unstereotyped  dic- 
tion." We  shall  find  this  kind  of  diction 
in  the  best  poetry  of  all  periods.  It  is 
simply  a  diction  that  absolutely  conveys 
the  poet's  mxeaning,  that  is  not  depend- 
ent in  any  way  on  archaisms  or  conven- 
tional formulae  for  its  effect  and  success. 

Very  young  poets  and  persons  who  are 
almost,  but  never  quite,  poets,  sometimes 
allow  themselves  to  suppose  that  the 
^ore  nearly  they  approach  a  conventional 
Pxandard  in  what  they  say  about  things, 
the  more  like  a  formula  they  can  make 
their  verse,  the  better  it  will  be.  They 
are  absolutely  wrong.  I  know  of  one  poet 
whose  social  and  literary  connections 
make  possible  the  publication  of  a  new 
book  of  verse  nearly  every  year  or  two. 
He  follows  formulae  and  conventions  and 
will  never  in  his  life  say  anything  new 
or   interesting   or    originally  beautiful 


about  a  lily,  a  skyscraper  or  a  turnip  top. 
A  librarian  in  a  great  city  library  told 
me  last  year  that  it  was  quite  useless  to 
list  his  many  books — although  they  are 
usually  listed — because  they  are  never 
read.  They  are  dead.  They  are  as  inter- 
esting as  the  pages  of  a  first  grade  arith- 
metic. Once  we  know  it  we  do  not  re- 
turn to  it. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  let  me  men- 
tion the  customs  that  prevailed  a  few 
years  ago  when  interest  in  the  craft  of 
poetry  was  at  low  ebb.  In  those  days 
"beauteous"  was  considered  a  poetic 
word,  "beautiful"  a  prosaic  word,  "boun- 
teous" a  poetic  word,  "bountiful"  a  pro- 
saic word,  "azure"  a  poetic  word,  "blue" 
a  prosaic  word.  This  was  not  because 
of  any  superiority  in  sound.  The  words 
that  used  to  be  considered  poetic  are  no 
more  beautiful  in  sound  than  their  so- 
called  prosaic  equivalents.  It  was  sim- 
ply because  these  old  forms,  which  used 
to  be  in  general  use  in  the  language,  and 
have  now  drifted  out  of  general  use  and 
a-way  from  life,  had  been  made  to  seem 
conventionally  appropriate  by  their  use 
in  old  literature  of  the  period  to  which 
the  words  belonged.  In  most  modern 
poetry  the  use  of  old  fashioned  forms  is 
to  be  discouraged  for  it  takes  the  poetry 
away  from  our  realization  of  life,  the  one 
thing  with  which  good  poetry  is  most 
intimately  concerned. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  a  poet 
can  make  is  to  use  words  out  of  which  the 
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life  has  gone,  or  is  going,  or  words  which 
do  not  convey  a  quick  and  vivid  sense  of 
Y^hat  he  has  in  mind.  The  Post- Victorian 
minor  poets,  for  example,  often  used  the 
word  "vernal"  at  the  end  of  one  line 
simply  because  they  had  used  "supernal," 
"diurnal,"  or  "eternal"  at  the  end  of  an- 
other line  and  wanted  a  rhyming  word. 
We  got  very  weary  of  this  particular  set 
of  rhymes,  the  more  so  because  it  was 
very  rarely  used  for  any  good  reason,  but 
simply  because  it  had  become  a  kind  of 
verse  formula.  With  the  exception  of 
"eternal,"  which  is  a  strong  word  in  cur- 
rent use,  none  of  these  words  conveys 
any  quick  and  vivid  meaning  that  might 
engage  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
We  get  a  quick  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
words  like  "heavenly"  and  "lofty"  but 
"supernal"-  passes  over  our  heads.  So  do 
"diurnal"  and  "vernal."  Their  plain 
equivalents  in  vulgar  use  are  much  bet- 
ter words  for  poetry. 

William  Butler  Yeats  has  been  a 
strong  influence  for  good  in  this  matter 
of  diction.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since 
he  began  preaching  his  gospel  of  the  use 
of  the  words  of  the  best  contemporary 
speech  in  poetry.  Nearly  all  of  the  poets 
v/ho  have  won  their  laurels  of  late  have 
been  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly  by 
a  growing  belief  that  he  is  right.  John 
Masefield,  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  and  the 
other  famous  Georgians  of  England, 
Louis  Untermeyer,  Arthur  Davison  Ficke 
and  Witter  Bynner,  indeed  all  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  in  this  country,  seem  to  agree 
that  the 'language  of  real  human  life  a& 
we  live  it  today  is  the  language  for 
poetry.  A  modern  poet,  unless  he  is 
writing  narrative  or  dramatic  poetry  of 
long  ago,  should  write  in  modem  Eng- 
lish. 

This  will  serve  to  inhibit  the  frequent 
use  of  "thee,"  "thou,"  "hast,"  "hath," 
"doth"  and  such  antiquated  forms,  and  by 
keeping  language  close  to  life  make 
poetry  more  approachable  and  natural. 
In  a  poem  that  might  have  won  praise  in 
a  period  more  bound  down  by  conven- 
tions Florence  Earle  Coates  says:  "Deem 
not,  O  Pain,  that  thou  shalt  vanquish 
me!"  This  archaic  line  and  the  poem  to 
which  it  belongs  is  not  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Coates'  work  that  we  remember.   We  re- 


member a  simple  and  naturally  expressed 
lyric  which  has  done  more  than  any  o  j 
her  other  poems  to  make  her  known  to 
her  contemporaries.  It  is  called  "Song" 
and  ends  with  these  beautiful  lines: 
"If  love  v/ere  but  a  passing  breath — 
Wild  love' — ^which,  as  God  knows,  is 
sweet — 

One  might  not  make  of  life  and  death 

A  pillow  for  love's  feet." 

No  sane  modern  suffering  any  kind  of 
agony  could  conceivably  apostrophize 
pain  with  the  words,  "Deem  not,  O  Pain, 
that  thou  shalt  vanquish  me !"  One  mod- 
ern way  of  saying  this,  which  would  be 
far  more  natural  and  lyrical  in  poetry, 
might  be,  "O  Pain,  you  shall  not  conquer 
me!" 

When  vs^ords  are  used  to  make  a  picture 
they  should  be  absolutely  true  to  the  pic- 
ture, even  if  that  be  ugly.  An  admirable 
description  must  always  be  truthful  first 
of  all.  An  excellent  example  of  such  de- 
scription is  to  be  found  in  "Hoops"  by 
Wilfrid  V/ilson  Gibson,  in  which  Gentle- 
man John,  one  of  the  characters,  de- 
scribes a  camel.  ^Says  he: 
"And  then  consider  camels:  only  think 
Of  camels  long  enough,  and  you'll  go 
mad — 

With  ,  all  their  humps  anl  lumps;  their 

knobbly  knees. 
Splay  feet,  and  straddle  legs;  their  sag- 
ging necks. 
Flat  flanks,  and  scraggy  tails,  and  mon- 
strous teeth." 
The  camel  walks  right  through  these 
five  lines.    Every  descriptive  word  used 
suggests  camel. 

If  anyone  is  disposed  to  doubt  that  de- 
scription must  first  of  all  be  truthful, 
and  that  description  of  plain  or  ugly 
things  can  be  made  into  excellent  poetry, 
let  him  read  once  again  that  famous  lit- 
tle lyric  about  winter  written  by  a  cer- 
tain William  Shakespeare.  If  a  modem 
innovator  had  written  this  poem  with  all 
its  sharp  beauty  of  homely  picture,  the 
critics  of  ten  years  ago  would  have  been 
aff'ronted.  They  would  have  said  that  no 
poem  could  be  beautiful  that  gave  place 
to  such  words  as  "greasy"  and  "pot." 
But  Shakespeare  used  both  of  these 
words  in  one  line,  a  repeated  refrain. 
"While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot." 
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The  following  rules  are  good,  aafe,  gen- 
^  ^^il  rules  about  the  use   of  words  in 
%j  *^;3try.   No  young  poet  who  follows  them 
^.l^eed  go  far  astray. 

1.  Let  your  diction  be  simple  and  part 
of  modern  speech. 

2.  Avoid  long  words,  lifeless,  vague, 
colorless  words,  trite  or  conventional 
combinations  of  words,  like  "stately  lily," 
"vibrant  air,"  "verdure  to  the  desert." 

3.  Avoid  mannerisms  in  the  use  of 
words — such  mannerisms  as  the  very  fre- 
quent use  of  "chrome,"  "mauve,"  "saf- 
fron," etc.,  by  the  Imagists. 

4.  Let  every  word  be  true  to  your  sense 
of  the  thing  you  are  v/riting  about, 
whether  that  is  a  camel  or  ah  emotion  of 
your  own  soul. 

5.  Eschew  technical  words. 

6.  In  short  lyrics  let  your  words  be 
euphonious,  limpid,  fluent,  charming,  but 
first  of  all,  natural. 

7.  Do  not  use  a  word  because  it  rhymes 
unless  there  is  another  good  reason  for 


using  it.  There  must  always  be  two  good 
reasons  for  the  use  of  a  rhyming  word, 
the  rhyme  and  another  reason! 

8.  Avoid  archaic  words  unless  you  are 
writing  archaic  poetry. 

9.  Do  not  imagine  that  a  word  is  es- 
pecially good  in  a  poem  simply  because 
you  do  not  know  just  what  it  means. 

10.  Study  the  diction  of  the  best  con- 
temporary poets.  In  particular,  be  sure 
to  read  the  following  poems:  "The 
Steam  Shovel,"  by  Eunice  Tietjens; 
"Leaves,"  "The  Answer,"  "Sappho,"  by 
Sara  Teasdale;  "Ships,"  "Cargoes,"  "Bi- 
ography," "Bauber,"  by  John  Masefield; 
"Sunrise  on  Rydal  Water,"  by  John 
Drinkwater;  "The  Bull,"  by  Ralph  Hodg- 
son; "Pandora's  Song,"  by  William 
Vaughn  Moody;  "General  William  Booth 
Enters  Into  Heaven,"  by  Vachel  Lindsay; 
"The  Great  Lover,"  and  "Retrospect,"  by 
Rupert  Brooke;  "The  New  World,"  by 
Witter  Bynner. 


On  Thinking  For  Oneself 

By  Arthur  Schopenhauer 


Reading  and  learning  are  things  that 
anyone  can  do  of  his  own  free  will; 
but  not-  so  thinking.  Thinking  must  be 
kindled,  like  a  fire  by  a  draught;  it  must 
be  sustained  by  some  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  This  interest  may  be  of 
purely  objective  kind,  or  merely  subjec- 
tive. The  latter  comes  into  play  only  in 
things  that  concern  us  personally.  Ob- 
jective interest  is  confined  to  heads  that 
think  by  nature;  to  whom  thinking  is  as 
natural  as  breathing;  and  they  are  very 
rare.  This  is  why  most  men  of  learning 
show  so  little  of  it. 

It  is  incredible  what  a  different  effect 
is  produced  upon  the*  mind  by  thinking 
floY  oneself,  as  compared  with  reading.  It 
'carries  on  and  intensifies  that  original 
difference  in  the  nature  of  two  minds 
which  leads  the  one  to  think  and  the 
other  to  read.  What  I  mean  is  that  read- 
ing forces  alien  thoughts  upon  the  mind 
— thoughts  which  are  as  foreign  to  the 
drift  and  temper  in  which  it  may  be  for 
the  moment,  as  the  seal  is  to  the  wax  on 
which  it  stamps  its  imprint.    The  mind 


is  thus  entirely  under  compulsion  from 
without;  it  is  driven  to  think  this  or  that, 
though  for  the  moment  it  may  not  have 
the  slightest  impulse  or  inclination  to 
do  so. 

But  when  a  man  thinks  for  himself,  he 
follows  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
which  is  determined  for  him  at  the  time, 
either  by  his  environment  or  some  par- 
ticular recollection.  The  visible  world  of 
a  man's  surroundings  does  not,  as  read- 
ing does,  impress  a  single  definite 
thought  upon  Jiis  mind,  but  merely  gives 
the  matter  and  occasion  which  lead  him 
to  think  what  is  appropriate  to  his  na- 
ture and  present  temper.  So  it  is,  that 
much  reading  deprives  the  mind  of  all 
elasticity;  it  is  like  keeping  a  spring  con- 
tinually under  pressure.  The  safest  way 
of  having  no  thoughts  of  one's  own  is  to 
take  up  a  book  every  moment  one  has 
nothing  else  to  do.  It  is  this  practice 
v/hich  explains  why  erudition  makes  most 
men  more  stupid  and  silly  than  they  are 
by  nature,  and  prevents  their  writings 
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obtaining  any  measure  of  success.  They 
remain  in  Pope's  words,  **For  ever  read- 
ing, never  to  be  read!" 

Men  of  learning  are  those  who  have 
done  their  reading  in  the  pages  of  a 
book.  Thinkers  and  men  of  genius  are 
those  who  have  gene  straight  to  the  book 
of  Nature!  it  is  they  who  have  enlight- 
ened the  world  and  carried  humanity  fur- 
ther on  its  way. 

If  a  man's  thoughts  are  to  have  truth 
and  life  in  them,  they  must,  after  all,  be 
his  own  fundamental  thoughts;  for  these 
are  the  only  ones  that  he  can  fully  and 
wholly  understand.  To  read  another's 
thoughts  is  like  taking  the  leavings  of  a 
meal  to  which  we  have  not  been  invited, 
or  putting  on  the  clothes  which  some  un- 
known visitor  has  laid  aside. 

The  thought  we  read  is  related  to  the 
thought  which  springs  up  in  ourselves 
as  the  fossil  impress  of  some  prehistoric 
plant  to  a  plant  as  it  buds  forth  in  spring- 
time. 

Reading  is  nothing  more  than  a  substi- 
tute for  thought  of  one's  own.  It  means 
putting  the  mind  into  leading-strings. 
The  multitude  of  books  serves  only  to 
show  how  many  false  paths  there  are, 
and  how  widely  astray  a  man  may  wan- 
der if  he  follows  any  of  them.  But  he 
who  is  guided  by  his  genius,  he  who 
thinks  for  himself,  who  thinks  spontane- 
ously and  exactly,  possesses  the  only 
compass  by  which  he  can  steer  right.  A 
man  should  read  only-  when  his  own 
thoughts  stagnate  at  their  source,  which 
will  happen  often  enough  even  with  the 
best  of  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take 
up  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
away  one's  own  original  thoughts  is  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  like  run- 
ning away  from  nature  to  look  at  a  mu- 
seum of  dried  plants  or  gaze  at  a  land- 
scape in  copperplate. 

A  man  may  have  discovered  some  por- 
tion of  truth  or  wisdom,  after  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  think- 
ing it  over  for  himself  and  adding 
thought  to  thought;  and  it  may  some- 
times happen  that  he  could  have  found 
it  all  ready  to  hand  in  a  book  and  spared 
himself  the  trouble.  But  even  so,  it  is  a 
hundred  times  more  valuable  if  he  has 
acquired  it  by  thinking  it  out  for  him- 


self. For  it  is  only  when  we  gain  knowl- 
edge in  this  way  that  it  enters  as  an,'*'"- 
tegral  part,  a  living  member,  into  (  /' 
whole  system  of  our  thought;  that  \ 
stands  in  complete  and  firm  relation  with 
what  we  know;  that  it  is  understood  with 
all  that  underlies  it  and  follows  from  it; 
that  it  wears  the  color,  the  precise  shade, 
the  distinguishing  mark,  of  our  own  way 
of  thinking;  that  it  comes  exactly  at  the 
right  time,  just  as  we  felt  the  necessity 
for  it;  that  it  stands  fast  and  cannot  be 
forgotten.  This  is  the  perfect  applica- 
tion, nay,  the  interpretation,  of  Goethe's 
advice  to  earn  our  inheritance  for  our- 
selves so  that  we  may  really  possess  it. 

The  man  who  thinks  for  himself  forms 
his  own  opinions  and  learns  the  authori- 
ties for  Ihem  only  later  on,  when  they 
sei-ve  but  to  strengthen  his  belief  in  them 
and  in  himself.  But  the  book-publisher 
starts  from  the  authorities.  He  reads 
other  people's  books,  collects  their  opin- 
ions, and  so  forms  a  whole  for  himself, 
which  resembles  an  automaton  made  up 
of  anything  but  flesh  and  blood.  Con- 
trarily,  he  who  thinks  for  himself  creates 
a  work  like  a  living  man  as  made  by 
nature.  For  the  work  comes  into  being 
as  a  man  does;  the  thinking  mind  is  im- 
pregnated from  without,  and  it  then 
forms  and  bears  its  child. 

Truth  that  has  been  merely  learned  is 
like  an  artificial  limb,  a  false  tooth,  a 
waxen  nose;  at  best,  like  a  nose  made  out 
of  another's  flesh;  it  adheres  to  us  only 
because  it  is  put  on.  But  truth  acquired 
by  thinking  out  our  own  is  like  a  natural 
limb;  it  alone  really  belongs  to  us.  This 
is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
thinker  and  the  mere  man  of  learning. 
The  intellectual  attainments  of  a  man 
who  thinks  for  himself  resemble  a  fine 
painting,  where  the  light  and  shade  are 
correct,  the  tone  sustained,  the  color  per- 
fectly harmonized;  it  is  true  to  life.  C 
the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  attain^^fe:^- 
ments  of  the  mere  man  of  learning  are 
like  a  large  palette,  full  of  all  sorts  of 
colors,  which  at  most  are  systematically 
arranged,  but  devoid  of  harm.ony,  con- 
nection or  meaning. 

Reading  is  thinking  with  someone 
else's  head  instead  of  one's  own.  To  think 
with  one's  own  head  is  always  to  aim  at 
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developing  a  coherent  whole — a  system, 
even  though  it  be  not  a  strictly  complete 
one;  and  nothing  hinders  this  so  much  as 
too  strong  a  current  of  others'  thoughts, 
such  as  comes  of  continual  reading. 
These  thoughts,  springing  every  one  of 
them  from  different  minds,  belonging  to 
different  systems,  and  tinged  with  dif- 
ferent colors,  never  of  themselves  flow 
together  into  an  intellectual  whole;  they 
never  form  a  unity  of  knowledge,  or  in- 
sight, or  conviction;  but,  rather,  fill  the 
head  with  a  Babylonian  confusion  of 
tongues.  The  mind  that  is  overloaded 
v/ith  alien  thought  is  thus  'deprived  of  all 
clear  insight,  and  so  is  well-nigh  disorgan- 
ized. This  is  a  state  of  things  observable 
in  many  men  of  learning;  and  it  makes 
them  inferior  in  sound  'sense,  correct 
judgment  and  practical  tact,  to  many 
illiterate  persons  who,  after  obtaining  a 
little  knowledge  from  without,  by  means 
of  experience,  intercourse  with  others, 
and  a  small  amount  of  reading,  have  al- 
ways subordinated  it  to,  and  embodied  it 
with,  their  own  thought. 

The  really  scientific  thinker  does  the 
same  thing  as  these  illiterate  persons, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  Although  he  has 
need  of  much  knowledge,  and  so  must 
read  a  great  deal,  his  mind  is  neverthe- 
less strong  enough  to  master  it  all,  to 
assimilate  and  incorporate  it  with  the 
system  of  his  thoughts,  and  so  to  make 
it  fit  in  with  the  organic  unity  of  his  in- 
sight, which,  though  vast,  is  always 
growing.  And  in  the  process,  his  own 
thought,  like  the  bass  in  an  organ,  al- 
ways dominates  everything,  and  is  never 
drowned  by  other  tones,  as  happens  with 
minds  which  are  full  of  mere  antiquarian 
lore;  where  shreds  of  music,  as  it  were, 
in  every  key,  mingle  confusedly,  and  no 
fundamental  note  is  heard  at  all. 

Those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
reading,  and  taken  their  wisdom  from 
books,  are  like  people  who  have  obtained 
precise  information  about  a  country  from 
the  descriptions  of  many  travelers.  Such 
people  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  it;  but, 
after  all,  they  have  no  connected,  clear, 
and  profound  knowledge  of  its  real  con- 
dition. But  those  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  thinking  resemble  the  travelers 
themselves;  they  alone  really  know  what 


they  are  talking  about;  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
and  are  quite  at  home  in  the  subject. 

The  thinker  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  ordinary  book-philosopher  as  an 
eye-witness  does  to  .  the  historian;  he 
speaks  from  direct  knowledge  of  his  own. 
That  is  why  all  those  who  think  for  them- 
selves come,  at  bottom,  to  much  the  same 
conclusion.  The  differences  they  present 
are  due  to  their  different  points  of  view; 
and  when  these  do  not  affect  the  matter, 
they  all  speak  alike.  They  merely  ex- 
press the  result  of  their  own  objective 
perception  of  things.  There  are  many 
passages  in  my  works  which  I  have  given 
to  the  public  only  after  some  hesitation, 
because  of  their  paradoxical  nature;  and 
afterwards  I  have  experienced  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  in  finding  the  same  opinion 
recorded  in  the  works  of  great  men  who 
lived  long  ago. 

The  book-philosopher  merely  reports 
wliat  one  person  has  said  and  another 
meant,  or  the  objections  raised  by  a  third, 
and  so  on.  He  compares  different  opini- 
ons, ponders,  criticises,  and  tries  to'  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter;  herein  on  a 
par  with  the  critical  historian.  For  in- 
stance, he  will  set  out  to  inquire  whether 
Liebnitz  was  not  for  some  time  a  fol- 
lower of  Spinoza,  and  questions  of  a  like 
nature.  The  curious  student  of  such  mat- 
ters may  find  conspicuous  examples  of 
v/hat  I  mean  in  Herbart's  "Analytical 
Elucidation  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Right,"  and  in  the  same  author's  "Letters 
on  Freedom."  Surprise  may  be  felt  that 
a  man  of  the  kind  should  put  himself  to 
so  much  trouble;  or,  on  the  face  of  it, 
if  he  would  only  examine  the  matter  for 
himself,  he  would  speedily  attain  his  ob- 
ject by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought. 
But  there  is  a  small  difficulty  in  the  way. 
It  does  not  depend  upon  his  own  will.  A 
man  can  always  sit  down  and  read,  but 
not — think.  It  is  with  thoughts  as  with 
men:  they  cannot  always  be  summoned  at 
pleasure;  we  must  wait  for  them  to 
come.  Thought  about  a  subject  must  ap- 
pear of  itself,  by  a  happy  and  harmoni- 
ous combination  of  external  stimulus  with 
mental  temper  and  attention;  and  it  is 
just  that  which_  never  seems  to  come  to 
these  people. 
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This  truth  may  be  illustrated  by  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  matters  affecting 
our  own  personal  interest.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  come  to  some  resolution  in 
a  matter  of  that  kind,  we  cannot  well  sit 
down  at  any  given  moment  and  think 
over  the  merits  of  the  case  and  make  up 
our  mind;  for,  if  we  try  to  do  so,  we 
often  find  ourselves  unable,  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  to  keep  our  mind  fixed 
upon  the  subject;  it  wanders  off  to  other 
things.  Aversion  to  the  matter  i#' 
question  is  sometimes  to  blame  for  this. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  not  use  force, 
but  wait  for  the  proper  frame  of  mind 
to  come  of  itself.  It  often  comes  unex- 
pectedly and  returns  again  and  again; 
and  the  variety  of  temper  in  which  we 
approach  it  at  different  moments  puts 
the  matter  always  in  a  fresh  light.  It  is 
this  long  process  which  is  understood  by 
the  term  "a  ripe  resolution."  For  the 
work  of  coming  to  a  resolution  must  be 
distributed;  and  in  the  process  much  that 
is  overlooked  at  one  moment  occurs  to  us 
at  another;  and  the  repugnance  vanishes 
when  we  find,  as  we  usually  do,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  seemed. 

This  rule  applies  to  the  life  of  the  intel- 
lect as  well  as  to  matters  of  practice. 
A  man  may  wait  for  the  right  moment. 
Not  even  the  greatest  mind  is  capable  of 
thinking  for  itself  at  all  times.  H«nce 
a  great  mind  does  well  to  spend  its  leisure 
in  reading,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  thought:  it  brings  stuff  to  the 
mind  by  letting  another  person  do  the 
thinking;  although  that  is  always  done  in 
a  manner  not  our  own.  Therefore,  a  man 
should  not  read  too  much,  in  order  that 
his  mind  may  not  become  accustomed  to 
the  substitute  and  thereby  forget  the 
reality;  that  it  may  not  form  the  habit  of 
walking  in  well-worn  paths;  nor  by  fol- 
lowing an  alien  course  of  thought  grow  a 
stranger  to  its  own.  Least  of  all  should 
a  man  quite  withdraw  his  gaze  from  the 
real  world  for  the  mere  sake  of  reading; 
as  the  impulse  and  the  temper  which 
prompt  to  thought  of  one's  own  come 
far  oftener  from  the  world  of  reality  than 
from  the  world  of  books.  The  real  life 
that  a  man  sees  before  him  is  the  natural 
subject  of  thought;  and  in  its  strength  as 


the  primary  element  of  existence  it  can 
more  easily  than  anything  else  rouse  and 
influence  the  thinking  mind. 

After  these  considerations,  it  will  not 
be  matter  for  surprise  that  a  man  who 
thinks  for  himself  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  book-philosopher  by 
the  very  way  in  which  he  talks,  by  his 
marked  earnestness,  and  the  originality, 
directness,  and  personal  conviction  that 
stamp  all  his  thoughts  and  expressions. 
The  book-philosopher,  on  the  other  hand, 
lets  it  be  seen  that  everything  he  has  is 
second-hand;  that  his  ideas  are  like  the 
lumber  and  trash  of  an  old  furniture- 
shop,  collected  together  from  all  quarters. 
Mentally,  he  is  dull  and  pointless — a  copy 
of  copy.  His  literary  style  is  made  up  of 
conventional,  nay,  vulgar  phrases,  and 
terms  that  happen  to  be  current;  in  this 
respect  much  like  a  small  State  where 
all  the  money  that  circulates  is  foreign, 
because  it  has  no  coinage  of  its  own. 

Mere  experience  can  as  little  as  read- 
ing supply  the  place  of  thought.  It 
stands  to  thinking  in  the  same  relation 
in  which  eating  stands  to  digestion  and 
assimilation.  When  experience  boasts 
that  to  its  discoveries  alone  is  due  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race,  it  is  as 
though  the  mouth  v/ere  to  claim  the 
whole  credit  of  maintaining  the  body  in 
health. 

The  works  of  all  truly  capable  minds  are 
distinguished  by  a  character  of  decision 
and  definiteness,  which  means  that  they 
are  clear  and  free  from  obscurity.  A 
truly  capable  mind  always  knows  defi- 
nitely and  clearly  what  it  is  that  it  wants 
to  express,  whether  its  medium  is  prose, 
verse,  or  music.  Other  minds  are  not 
decisive  and  not  definite;  and  by  this 
they  may  be  known  for  what  they  are. 

The  characteristic  sign  of  a  mind  of 
the  highest  order  is  that  it  always  judges 
at  first  hand.  Everything  it  advances  is 
the  result  of  thinking  for  itself;  and  this 
is  everywhere  evident  by  the  way  in 
which  it  gives  its  thoughts  utterance. 
Such  a  mind  is  like  a  Prince.  In  the 
realm  of  intellect  its  authority  is  im- 
perial, whereas  the  authority  of  minds  of 
a  lower  order  is  delegated  only;  as  may 
be  seen  in  their  style,  which  has  no  inde- 
pendent stamp  of  its  own. 
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Everyone  who  really  thinks  for  him- 
self is  so  far  like  a  monarch.  His  posi-i 
''Ion  is  undelegated  and  supreme.  Hisi 
ji'judgments,  like  royal  decrees,  spring' 
from  his  own  sovereign  power  and  pro- 
ceed directly  from  himself.  He  acknowl- 
edges authority  as  little  as  a  monarch 
admits  a  command;  he  subscribes  to  noth- 
ing but  what  he  has  himself  authorized. 
The  multitude  of  common  mindSj  laboring 
under  all  sorts  of  current  opinions, 
authorities,  prejudices,  is  like  the  people, 
which  silently  obeys  the  law  and  accepts 
orders  from  above. 

Those  who  are  so  zealous  and  eager  to 
settle  debated  questions  by  citing  au- 
thorities are  really  glad  when  they  are 
able  to  put  the  understanding  and  the 
insight  of  others  into  the  field  in  place  of 
their  own,  which  are  wanting.  Their 
number  is  legion.  For,  as  Seneca  says, 
there  is  no  man  but  prefers  belief  to  the 
exercise  of  judgment.  In  their  contro- 
versies such  people  make  a  promiscuous 
use  of  the  weapon  of  authority,  and  strike 
out  at  one  another  with  it.  If  anyone 
chances  to  become  involved  in  such "  a 
contest,  he  will  do  well  not  to  try  reason 
and  argument  as  a  mode  of  defense;  for 
against  a  weapon  of  that  kind  these  peo- 
ple are  like  Seigfrieds,  with  a  skin  of 
horn,  and  dipped  in  the  flood  of  incapacity 
for  thinking  and  judging.  They  will 
meet  his  attack  by  bringing  up  their  au- 
thorities as  a  way  of  abashing  him,  and 
then  cry  out  that  they  have  won  the 
battle. 

In  the  real  world,  be  it  never  so  fair, 
favorable  and  pleasant,  we  alv/ays  live 
subject  to  the  law  of  gravity,  which  we 
have  been  constantly  overcoming.  But  in 
the  world  of  intellect  we  are  disembodied 
spirits,  held  in  bondage  to  no  such  law, 
and  free  from  penury  and  distress.  Thus 
it  is  that  there  exists  no  happiness  on 
earth  like  that  which,  at  the  auspicious 
moment,  a  fine  and  fruitful  mind  finds 
in  itself. 

The  presence  of  a  thought  is  like  the 
presence  of  a  woman  we  love.  We  fancy 
we  shall  never  forget  the  thought  nor 
become  indifferent  to  the  dear  one.  But 
out  of  sight,  out  x>f  mind!  The  finest 
thought  runs  the  risk  of  bejfig  irrevo- 
cably forgotten  if  we  do  not  write  it 


down,  and  the  darling  of  beings  deserted 
if  we  do  not  marry  her. 

There  are  plenty  of  thoughts  which  are 
valuable  to  the  man  who  thinks  them;  but 
only  few  of  them  which  have  enough 
strength  to  produce  repercussive  or  re- 
flex action — I  mean,  to  win  the  reader's 
sjjmpathy  after  they  have  been  put  on 
paper. 

But  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  true  value  attaches  only  to  what  a 
man  has  thought  in  the  first  insta,nce  for 
his  own  case.  Thinkers  may  be  classed 
according  as  they  think  chiefly  for  their 
own  case  or  for  that  of  others.  The 
former  are  the  genuine  independent 
thinkers;  they  really  think  and  are  really 
independent;  they  are  the  true  philoso- 
phers; they  alone  are  in  earnest.  The 
pleasure  and  the  happiness  of  their  ex- 
istence consist  in  thinking.  The  others 
are  the  sophists;  they  want  to  seem  that 
which  they  are  not,  and  seek  their  happi- 
ness in  what  they  hope  to  get  from  the 
world.  They  are  in  earnest  about  noth- 
ing, else.  To  which  of  these  two  classes 
a  man  belongs  may  be  seen  by  his  whole 
style  and  manner.  Lichtenberg  is  an  ex- 
ample for  the  former  class;  Herder,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  second. 

V/hen  one  considers  how  vast  and  how 
close  to  us  is  the  problem  of  existence — ■ 
this  equivocal,  tortured,  fleeting,  dream- 
like existence  of  ours — so  vast  and  so 
close  that  a  man  no  sooner  discovers  it 
than  it  overshadows  and  obscures  all 
other  problems  and  aims;  and  when  one 
sees  how  all  men,  with  few  and  rare  ex- 
ceptions, have  no  clear  consciousness  of 
the  problem,  nay,  seem  to  be  quite  un- 
aware of  its  presence,  but  busy  them- 
selves with  everything  rather  than  with 
this,  and  live  on,  taking  no  thought  but 
for  the  passing  day  and  the  hardly  longer 
span  of  their  own  personal  tuuire,  eltiiei* 
expressly  discarding  the  problem  or  else 
over-ready  to  come  to  terms  with  it  by 
adopting  some  system  of  popular  meta- 
physics and  letting  it  satisfy  them;  when, 
I  say,  one  takes  all  this  to  heart,  one 
may  come  to  the  opinion  that  man  may 
be  said  to  be  a  thinking  being  only  in  a 
very  remote  sense,  and  henceforth  feel 
no  special  surprise  at  any  trait  of  human 
thoughtlessness    or    folly;    but  know, 
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rather,  that  the  normal  man's  intellectual 
range  of  vision  does  indeed  extend  be- 
yond that  of  the  brute,  whose  whole  exist- 
ence is,  as  it  were,  a  continual  present, 
with  no  consciousness  of  the  past  or  the 
future,  but  not  such  an  immeasurable 
distance  as  is  generally  supposed. 

This  is,  in  fact,  corroborated  by  the 
way  in  which  most  men  converse;  where 
their  thoughts  are  found  to  be  chopped 
up  fine,  like  chaff,  so  that  for  them  to 
spin  out  a  discourse  of  any  length  is 
impossible. 

If  this  world  were  peopled  by  really 
thinking  beings,  it  could  never  be  that 
noise  of  every  kind  would  be  allowed 
such  generous  limits,  as  is  the  case  with 

Charity 

By  R.  E 

There  is  one  subject  vital  to  the  writ- 
ing craft  that  I  have  not  seen  touched 
upon  in  The  Editor.  It  is  the  matter  of 
giving  away  the  stuff  we  have  for  sale. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  writers  are 
poorly  paid  is  that  they  are  constantly 
undermining  their  market  by  giving  a- 
way  their  stock  in  trade. 

If  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  opened 
up  a  place  of  business  and  gave  his 
wares  away  on  dull  days  there  would  be 
no  long  lines  of  purchasers  before  his 
shop  on  the  days  he  chose  to  charge  for 
his  goods.  The  chances  are  that  before 
long  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  give  the  stuff 
away.  People  would  think  there  wa^ 
something  the  matter  with  it.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  would  be  hauled  up  before 
a  sanity  commission  in  short  order. 
Other  persons  in  the  same  business 
would  see  to  it  if  the  authorities  did  not. 

The  cosmic  urge  to  see  one's  name  in 
print  is  the  curse  of  the  writing  business. 
Now  and  then  it  may  work  out  as  a  pay- 
ing proposition  for  the  individual  but  it 
certainly  does  the  profession  no  good.  I 
know  a  little  something  about  this,  for 
I  have  been  on  both  ends.  I  have  given 
my  writing  away  and  I  have  run  the  edi- 
torial department  of  a  magazine  that  had 
no  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts.  The  way  I  feel  about  it 
now,  the  former  crime  was  the  more  re- 
prehensible. 


the  most  horrible  and  at  the  same  time 
aimless  form  of  it.*  If  Nature  had 
meant  man  to  think,  she  would  not  have' 
given  him  ears ;  or  at  any  rate,  she  would 
have  furnished  them  with  airtight  flaps, 
such  as  are  the  enviable  possession  of  the 
bat.  But,  in  truth,  man  is  a  poor  animal 
like  the  rest,  and  his  powers  are  meant 
only  to  maintain  him  in  the  struggle  for 
existence;  so  he  must  needs  keep  his  ears 
always  open,  to  announce  of  themselves, 
by  night  as  by  day,  the  approach  of  the 
pursuer. 

*  Translator's  Note.  Schopenhauer 
refers  to  the  cracking  of  whips.  See  the 
essay  "On  Noise"  in  "Studies  in  Pessim- 
ism." 

Writing 

Porder 

I  have  earned  my  living  writing  since 
1911  and  I  have  yet  to  receive  my  first 
check  for  an  accepted  manuscript.  It  is 
true  I  haven't  submitted  much  work  to 
the  magazines,  and  I  usually  pick  the  big 
ones  when  I  do,  but  there  is  another  rea- 
son. My  offerings  have  been  mostly 
verse  because  it  came  easier  and  was 
easier  to  complete  in  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

Verse  ought  to  constitute  the  cream  of 
the  literary  market.  Most  anybody  who 
speaks  the  English  language  can  produce 
a  passable  counterfeit  of  prose  but  the 
work  of  the  tyro  is  thrown  into  terrify- 
ing relief  in  an  attempt  at  poetry.  I 
seem  to  be  able  to  break  into  any  pub- 
lication that  doesn't  pay  for  copy,  but  I 
can't  get  any  money  for  my  verse. 

The  way  the  system  works  out  is  this. 
Print-loving  writers  give  their  verse 
away.  The  verse  is  copied  far  and  wide 
if  it  is  good.  This  kills  thousands  of 
sales  for  other  writers.  A  few  maga- 
zines bay  verse.  They  send  it  out  on 
clip-sheets  to  be  reprinted  with  credit  to 
the  magazine,  thus  killing  more  thou- 
sands of  sales  for  the  writers.  I  don't 
know  that  anything  can  be  done  about 
this  latter  custom.  There  may  be  some- 
•thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  But 
I  do  believe  writers  can  be  prevailed  up- 
on not  to  give  their  work  away. 
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If  a  thing  is    worth    printing    it  is 
.,'./orth  money.    If  it  is  not  worth  money 
iyi  ought  not  to  be  printed.   No  writer  can 
"afford  to  let  his  writings  be  published 
if  they  are  not  good  enough  to  command 
a  price.  If  they  are  really  worth  while 
some  one  of  the  hundreds  of  editors  wi'l 
recognize  the  fact  and  will  pay  willing- 

ly 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  I  have 
no  patience  with  the  would-be  author  who 
rails  at  the  editor  because  his  manuscript 
is  returned.    The  fact  that  my  verse  js 


returned  is  evidence  to  me  that  it  didn't 
appeal  to  the  editor.  If  it  keeps  coming 
back  I  know  that  no  editor  who  had  read 
it  has  liked  it  well  enough  to  get  enthus- 
iastic about  it  and  if  that  is  the  case  I 
figure  the  chances  are  pretty  slim  that 
any  other  reader  of  it  would  hail  it  as  a 
masterpiece.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
to  turn  out  real  stuff  and  then  set  out  to 
Kell  it  to  the  magazine  that  wants  that 
kind  of  stuff  instead  of  donating  it  to  the 
first  publication  that  will  print  it  with  a 
by-line. 


The  Story  the  Story  Tells 

By  Alice  Francisco 


All  superfluities  aside,  the  writer  is 
simply  a  manufacturer.  Into  his  work- 
shop (mind)  he  brings  the  raw  material 
(life),  submits  it  to  the  refining  process 
(his  own  experience),  and  passes  it  again 
into  the  world  in  varied  forms  (ideas 
and  contentions). 

The  outstanding  ancient  writers  were 
master-craftsmen.  Their  doctrines  are 
like  beacon  lights,  reflecting  the  findings 
of  untold  centuries  before,  lighting  the 
hungry  search  for  knowledge  in  the  un- 
limited centuries  after.  From  their  pro- 
ducts we  gleam  fundamentals,  founda- 
tions, the  iron  girders  that  hold  the  sky- 
scraper in  place,  the  polished  blocks  of 
marble  that  sustain  its  weight. 

In  the  poet  we  find  a  more  subtle  trend. 
He  is  the  manufacturer  of  silks,  satins, 
tapestries,  rare  fabrics  defying  descrip- 
tion. He  sails  the  high  seas,  offering  his 
wares  to  none,  yet  all  may  buy  who  pay 
the  price  of  appreciation. 

In  the  scientist  we  have  the  re-dis- 
coverer, for  that  is  all  an  inventor  is.  He 
dallies  with  motors,  machinery,  mechan- 
isms, delving  here  and  there,  turning  out 
finished  theory  as  smoothly  as  though 
i  were  truly  a  high-power  car. 

No  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  fin- 
ished^ product,  whether  fabric  or  metal, 
poem  or  book,  it  will  flaunt  unreservedly 
the  stamp  and  style  of  the  factory  from 
which  it  emerged,  and  carry  forever  the 
m.ark  of  its  w^orkmanship. 

A  writer  can  speak  convincingly  of  life 
only  as  he  feels  and  sees  it.  He  feels 
it  through  others,  and  as  it  rubs  against 


the  outer  crust  of  his  consciousness  oozes 
through  every  pore  in  his  body.  He  sees 
it  when  he  is  outside  of  himself  studying 
first  the  world  and  then  the  very  ego 
which  contains  unfathomed  mines  of  ma- 
terial. 

In  the  short  span  of  his  existence  a 
man  may  acquire  material  suflficient  to 
cover  innumerable  pages  of  print,  to 
pass  a  message  well  worth  reading  on  to 
his  fellow  men,  but  he  can't  do  it  with- 
out effort,  and  he  can't  use  spinning- 
wheel  methods.  Factory  efficiency  ap- 
plies to  him  just  as  much  as  it  does  to 
the  grim  structure  which  emits  grease 
and  noise  and  smoke.  There  every  un- 
necessary movement  is  eliminated,  every- 
thing glides  along  on  oiled  groves.  His 
workshop  should  be  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion in  which  the  possibility  of  a  waste 
"moment"  is  eliminated,  in  w^hich  he 
atilizes  every  by-product. 

Unless  one  has  a  message,  there  is  no 
need  to  write;  and  v>^hen  one  has  a  mes- 
sage everything  is  tributary,  has  some  in- 
timate relation  to  the  completed  thought. 

Then  again,  a  keen  perception  plus 
brilliancy  may  equal  success,  but  it  will 
never  have  the  rich  true  ring  of  the  same 
formula  plus  sympathy.  Sympathy  is  a 
magic  key  which  unlocks  unfrequented 
rooms  and  discloses  wide  vistas.  It  is  a 
wonderful  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  Vv^riter. 
With  it  he  will  comb  the  w^hole  world  for 
the  thread  of  gold,  and  weaving  it  with 
the  finer  strands  of  his  nature,  produce 
a  string  so  sensitive  that  the  whole  world 
will  pause  to  listen  as  it  vibrates. 
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''Verse''  Form  for  Free  ''Verse'' 

By  F.  A.  Varrelman 


In  The  Editor  of  June  25,  J.  Brown 
Jewett  in  "Prose  Poetry  and  Line  Verse" 
acknowledges  the  poetic  value  of  so 
called  free  verse,  or  hetero-rhythmic 
verse  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  (in  contra- 
distinction to  poly-rhythmic  verse),  but 
asks  why  the  "reactionary  unpoetic  form 
of  verse." 

After  all  is  not  the  form  but  the  pic- 
ture frame  to  make  the  picture  stand 
6ut  more  prominently?  Generations 
have  come  to  recognize  verse  form  as 
poetry;  were  it  dispersed  over  lines  in 
the  prosy  form  it  would  not  be  as  at- 
tractive, as  catching,  though  it  might 
be  as  intense  and  as  forcible.  If  hetero- 
rhythmic  verse  could  be  fram.ed  in  any 
other  manner  it  might  be  more  economi- 
cal of  space,  and  serve  the  same  purpose. 


We  cannot  write  it  with  the  characteris- 
tic mourning  frame  of  black,  it  would  be 
misunderstood,  hardly  can  we  do  it  in 
italic  for  the  newspapers  have  ruined  its 
use.  Script  or  some  other  form  of  type 
might  serve  the  purpose,  but  then  people 
must  be  again  educated  to  recognize  it. 
"K.  C.  B."  has  recognized  the  value  of 
verse  form,  yet  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
claim  that  his  work  is  any  type  of  verse 
or  poetry. 

It  may  be  "conservative"  to  adhere  to 
the  old  frame,  but  if  the  imagist  artists 
would  paint  their  pictures  to  merge  into 
their  surroundings  instead  of  having 
them  within  hard  frame-lines,  we  might 
find  a  better  method  of  expressing  "free- 
verse." 


Contemporary  Writers  and  Their  Work 

.  A  Series  of  Autobiographical  Letters 


179,  Donald  Hamilton  Haines 
Unfortunately  I  am  afraid  that  I  can't 
give  you  a  very  clear  account  of  the  con- 
ception and  writing  of  "Something — !" 
published  recently  in  Collier's  Weekly. 
Of  course  the  inspiration  for  the  idea  is 
easily  understood — the  press  dispatches 
from  Russia  at  the  time  I  got  the  idea 
were  making  us  all  distinctly  disgusted 
with  the  Russian  situation,  and  I  sup- 
pose by  extension  with  the  Russian  . 
character.  Yet  even  as  I  read  the  ac- 
counts of  the  evident  disintegration  of 
the. Russian  government,  I  couldn't  help 
the  feeling  that  if  seen  at  close  range  we 
would  find  rather  admirable  many  of  the 
events  which  looked  ■  so  utterly  con- 
temptible in  print.  It  struck  me,  too, 
that  there  must  be  in  the  Russian  char- 
acter certain  elements  which  are  quite 
incomprehensible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Perhaps  if  we  understood  those  elements, 
and  then  were  able  to  judge  every  event 
in  the  Russian  situation  by  this  knowl- 
edge and  by  the  history  of  the  country, 
we  should  arrive  at  a  different  feeling 


toward  them.  Well,  that  lack  of  com- 
prehension was  the  seed  of  a  story.  All 
that  remained  was  to  devise  a  few  inci- 
dents to -carry  home  the  point.  Mani- 
festly, to  develop  the  two  contrasting 
sides  of  the  Russian  character,  two 
sharply  distinct  incidents  were  necessary. 
The  assault  on  the  peasant  girl  and  the 
blindly  courageous  charge  did  the  trick. 
Then,  to  carry  conviction,  the  story  had 
to  be  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  did  not. at  all  understand  the 
Russian,  and  I  thought  the  Briton  bet- 
ter suited  for  the  role  than  anybody  else. 

In  the  main  I  find  that  the  short  story 
usually  develops  in  much  that  way  witl] 
m^e,  beginning  with  a  bare  idea  whia, 
can  be  stated  in  half  a  dozen  words? 
Sometimes  one  gets  these  ideas  in  much 
more  fully  developed  form  than  at  others. 
In  my  own  case  I  can't  build  stories 
architecturally  at  all  .  I  don't  make  out- 
lines, rough  drafts  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Unquestionably  it  would  save  me 
time  and  trouble  if  I  did,  but  I  simply 
am  not  built  that  way.    I  can't  do  it. 
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I  usually  take  the  partly  formed  idea  of 
the  story  and  go  to  work  with  it  just 
as  it  stands.  At  times  its  works  itself 
out  pretty  well:  at  other  times  it  fails 
completely.  This  means  a  new  start  and 
a  batch  of  manuscript  into  the  waste- 
basket. 

Working  in  this  fashion  I  very  fre- 
quently encounter  what  I  call  a  "bare 
spot,"  which  usually  occurs  about  2,000 
or  more  words  along  in  the  story,  a  place 
where  the  idea  seems  to  run  thin  like  an 
exhausted  vein  in  a  gold-mine.  Once  past 
this  dangerous  point,  it  is  usually  smooth 
running  to  the  end  of  the  tale,  though  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  "bare  spot"  is 
very  often  only  too  conspicuous  in  the 
finished  product.  . 

Personally  I  see  no  virtue  whatsoever 
in  this  particular  method  of  work.  It 
simply  happens  to  be  the  fashion  in 
which  I  work  most  easily.  I  don't  see 
any  more  reason  for  a  man  trying  to 
write  fiction  or  any  other  form  of  liter- 
ary work  to  attempt  to  work  in  anything 
but  the  manner  which  is  easiest  for  him 
than  I  do  in  a  right-handed  tennis  player 
trying  to  make  himself  play  left-handed 
because  he  thinks  it  is  more  effective. 

The  one  really  profound  truth  about 
the  writing  of  a  short  story  which  I  have 
ever  read  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  can  not 
quote  accurately,  can  not  even  be  sure 
what  French  critic  it  was  who  made  the 
statement.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  a 
short  story  should  follow  a  straight  line, 
which  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  given  points,  the  mind  of  the  writer 
and  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  find  this 
an  excellent  test,  and  one  which  I  usually 
apply  to  stories  which  have  failed.  In 
many  cases  I  find  that  they  contain  this 
flaw:  that  they  have  not  flown  straight, 
following  the  shortest  path  from  one 
point  to  the  other. 


180.  Arthur  Somers  Roche 
I  would  be  more  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  tell  your  readers  my 
methods  of  work,  were  I  not  convinced 
that  those  methods  were  the  worst  possi- 
ble sort  for  a  beginner  to  copy. 

"The  Flying  Fish,"  (Collier's  Weeklyj 
is  as  good  an  example  as  any.  Here's 


how  I  went  about  it:  I  took  a  pencil  and 
a  sheet  of  paper.  I  wrote  the  words 
"Synopsis,  Chapter  I."  Underneath  I 
wrote  perhaps  a  hundred  words.  Next 
morning  I  amplified  these  outlines  and 
had  my  first  two  chapters.  And  so  on 
until  the  yarn  was  ended.  I  had  not  the 
vaguest  idea,  as  I  wrote  one  day,  of  what 
I  should  write  the  next.  The  ending  of 
the  yarn  was  shrouded  in  complete  mys- 
tery to  me.  And  so  it  has  been  with  all 
my  novels.  With  my  short  stories,  of 
course,  I  have  a  definite  plot  outlined, 
and  quite  often  I  adhere  to  that  outline. 

I've  had  the  author's  usual  ups  and 
downs,  although  I  think  that  my  downs 
were  terribly  low.  A  self-respecting  of- 
fice boy  would  have  sneered  at  my  earn- 
ings for  a  year,  not  so  very  long  ago. 

My  first  story  was  sold  to  a  Sunday 
newspaper  for  six  dollars.  That  was  al- 
most thirteen  'years  ago,  and  since  then 
I've  been  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  special 
writer  and  a  free-lance  versifier.  Later 
I  did  lots  of  stuff  for  the  popular  maga- 
zines under  as  m.any  as  eleven  pen 
names. 

In  the  last  'two  years  and  a  half  I've 
had  ten  novels  published  serially  in  such 
magazines  as  Every  Week,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Collier's,  Everybody's,  and 
Cosmopolitan,  in  addition  to  several  short 
stories.  I've  also  had  a  novel  dramatized 
and  it  thrilled  me  for  five  weeks  on 
Broadway,  but  it  didn't  thrill  other  peo- 
ple and  it  died. 

I  work  by  spells.  For  a  month  or  two 
I  plug  away  at  my  machine,  and  then  I 
loaf  a  month  or  two.  I  work  mornings, 
afternoons  or  evenings.  I  keep  irregular 
hours  and  smoke  too  much.  I  love  my 
v/ork  a  shade  more  than  I  hate  it.  I'm 
lucky  as  the  devil.  And  I  guess  that's  all. 


181.  Violet  Kimball  Dunn 

My  father  was  a  writer,  whose  death 
cut  oft'  the  promise  of  a  fine  literary 
career,  so  that  I  have  always  felt  a  sort 
of  responsibility  in  carrying  on  the  torch 
he  lighted.  My  mother,  I  think,  has  the 
really  useful  writing  talent  of  the  family, 
having  for  a  number  of  years  written  the 
U.  S.  Government  report  on  cement,  and 
only  the  past  year  produced  a  long  his- 
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tory  of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
oil  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 
I  must  confess  such  small  talent  as  I 
may  possess  pales  before  this!  I  have 
been  writing  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
have  had,  unfortunately,  a  diversity  of 
interests  that  have  prevented  me  from 
giving  all  my  time  to  it. 

My  first  story  was  published  in  The 
Smart  Set  when  Charles  Hanson  Towne, 
now  with  McClure's,  was  editing  it.  I 
met  him,  and  he  suggested  that  I  send  a 
story  to  his  magazine.  I  did  so,  and  he 
printed  it.  His  encouragement  and  criti- 
cism have  a  number  of  times  been  of  the 
greatest  help  to  me,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  them.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
stories  published,  mostly  in  the  smaller, 
and  sometimes  in  the  higher  grade  maga- 
zines. One  thing  that  has  always  im- 
pressed me  greatly  is  the  uniform  kind- 
ness and  consideration  with  which  writers 
are  treated  in  magazine  offices.  I  feel 
that  other  forms  of  artistic  endeavor 
could  learn  a  much  needed  lesson  from 
the  editorial  brotherhood! 

The  technicalities  I  have  tried  hardest 
to  learn  have  been  simplicity,  and  direct- 
ness. After  these  are  mastered  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  I  think  the  rest  is  a  sort  of 
feeling — an  intuition,  which  is  absolutely 
essential. 

I  was  awfully  pleased  when  The  Metro- 
politan cared  enough  about  "Jean  Jac- 
ques" to  accept  it.  I  think  it  is  almost 
my  favorite  story-child,  and  that  brings 
me  to  another  thing  which  has  always 
been  a  source  of  disappointment  to  me. 
The  stories  I  care  for  most  are  usually 
rejected,  and  the  ones  that  appeal  to  me 
as  on  the  whole  rather  piffling  find  their 
way  into  print.  I  suppose  that  isn't  an 
uncommon  experience  among  writers,  but 
that  doesn't  make  it  easier  to  bear! 
There  seemed  very  few  pitfalls  in  the 
pathway  of  "George  Napoleon  Washing- 
ton, and  Jean  Jacques,"  either  in  the 
writing,  or  the  publishing.  I  love  the 
French,  and  like  "Jean  Jacques"  I  adore 
cats!  The  idea  came  into  my  head,  and 
the  story  really  wrote  itself.  It  seemed 
rather  a  nice  way  of  paying  tribute.  I 
sent  it  to  an  agent,  who  seemed  unable 
to  place  it,  so  he  sent  it  back.  Then  I 
tried  it  out  my  own  way,  which  for  me,  j 


I  may  say,  has  always  been  the  more  suc- 
cessful. I  sent  it  personally  to  The 
Metropolitan,  and  they  very  kindly  ac- 
cepted it,  and  published  it  in  the  August, 
1918,  number.  And  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it. 

I  used  to  think  I  was  a  misunderstood 
genius,  and  that  it  took  the  "pull"  we 
hear  so  much  about  to  achieve  magazine 
publication.  But  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  anybody  who  may  feel  the 
same  way,  that  I  am  honestly  convinced 
I  was  wrong.  I  look  over  stories  I  have 
sent  out,  and  wonder  how  I  ever  imagined 
them  good  enough  to  print.  And  I  am 
sure  that  when  they  are  good  enough,  our 
friends  the  editors  are  only  too  glad  to 
print  them.  I  have  also  found  out  that 
a  story  must  fit  the  individuality  of  the 
magazine  for  which  it  is  intended.  Some- 
times a  story  that  is  exceedingly  good 
may  have  to  travel  far  afield  before  it 
finds  the  niche  that  fits  it.  That,  in  turn, 
has  taught  me  another  badly  needed  les- 
son— persistence! 

I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more — 
oh  yes,  I  haven't  said  that  I  am  the  wife 
of  J.  Malcom  Dunn,  the  actor,  a  point  of 
infinite  importance  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned ! 


182.  Laurence  Clarke 

My  first  published  story  appeared  in 
The  Montreal  Daily  Witness,  and  was  a 
thrilling  account  of  an  adventure  with 
bunco  steerers.  At  that  time,  I  was  writ- 
ing on  "space,"  and  the  Witness  was 
conducting  a  campaign  against  a  finely 
organized  gang  of  French-Canadians, 
who  sold  gold  watches  to  likely  strangers 
who  arrived  at  the  depot.  It  was  a  good 
business  while  it  lasted,  the  watches  cost 
two  dollars  and  eight  cents,  and  were 
sold  at  any  price  the  gang  could  get. 

The  city  editor  of  the  Witness  sent  me 
out  to  write  about  it,  or  as^he  phrased'it, 
gave  me  an  "assignment"  to  cover  the 
Clement  gang.  I  had  never  written  be- 
fore, but  I  had  persistently  wanted  to 
write,  and  I  was  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced that  he  thought  I  would  get  killed, 
and  would  thus  save  him  reiterating  his 
daily  story  of  "nothing  doing." 

I  took  the  matter  of  exposing  these 
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bunco  steerers  with  stupendous  serious- 
ness— I  tried  to  make  myself  up  like  a 
^>^!t'','-y  seed.  What  I  looked  like  at  this  dis- 
J'^iace  of  time  I  cannot  recollect,  but  it 
must  have  been  something  like  a  school 
boy  in  his  father's  pants.  I  carried  a 
.32  calibre  Smith  and  Wesson — not  in  my 
hip  pocket,  because  they  go  over  you 
when  the  critical  moment  arrives. 

You  will  see  I  did  the  business  thor- 
oughly. I  hung  about  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  Station  for  days,  hoping 
that  one  of  the  gang  would  come  along 
and  try  to  sell  me  his  dead  Uncle  Wil- 
liam's watch.  He  never  came,  and  the 
gang  never  took  a  minute's  notice  of  me. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  lead  me  up  a 
side  street  and  keep  me  there  until  the 
next  instalment.  Nothing  happened  ex- 
cept hunger  on  my  part.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  city  editor  really  believed 
he  had  got  rid  of  me,  I  sailed  into  the 
office  with  four  columns  of  bunco  steer- 
ing adventure. 

I  laid  it  on  his  desk  and  faded  away. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  read  it  while  I 
was  there,  and  kill  me! 

I  was  very  hungry  that  night,  and  the 
making  up  of  that  story  out  of  nothing  at 
all  had  used  up  my  nerve  force.  How- 
ever, glory  came  to  me.  The  next  day, 
on  Craig,  I  saw  a  newspaper  poster 
which  read:  "Witness  man  puts  it  over 
Clement  and  his  gang!" 

I  bought  a  paper,  never  daring  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  done  it.  But  the  whole 
front  page  was  mine,  with  a  picture  by 
Racey,  showing  me  dining  at  the  chief 
bunco  steerer's  expense,  having  a  glori- 
ous time,  before  the  moment  when  I  was 
to  buy  the  watch  came  along. 

That  was  my  first  plunge.  Since  then 
I  have  never  recovered.  I  wandered  away 
from  the  Witness  and-  The  Montreal 
,,'^^jA41y  Star  and  came  to  England.  Lord 
y4tjTthc\ifi,  who  was  then  Alfred  Harms- 
v/orth  took  me  on  his  staff.  He  made  me 
an  editor,  he  would  have  made  me  into 
a  good  and  wealthy  Englishman  if  I  had 
let  him.  For  a  number  of  years  I  edited 
three  of  his  publications,  then  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  live  my  own  life.  He  was 
paying  me  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
salary,  and  he  observed  that  I  was  prob- 


ably making  a  mistake.  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  me,  and  is  now. 

I  left  him  with  a  pocket-full  of  money, 
and  sat  down  to  write  the  play  that 
would  really  do  something  for  the  world's 
drama.  I  wrote  it,  and  a  manager  bought 
it,  and  he  has  it  yet.  Subsequently  I 
wrote  other  plays.  They  were  so  good 
that  managers  bought  them  all  and  hid 
them  away  so  that  the  public  should  not 
like  them  too  much. 

During  this  splendid  period,  I  spent  all 
my  money.  Then  across  the  breakfast 
table  I  looked  at  an  extremely  beautiful 
girl,  who  has  decided  to  do  life's  journey 
with  me — and  told  her  that  the  play  busi- 
ness was  no  good  at  the  moment.  We 
could  not  live  on  unproduced  plays.  She 
agreed  with  me,  and  I  took  to  writing 
stories.  That  was  just  before  the  war. 
Since  then  I  have  had  stories  in  all  the 
English  magazines,  but  it  is  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  kind  to  me,  possibly  be- 
cause I  was  reared  in  little  old  Montreal, 
and  it  is  America  I  want  to  write  for, 
and  America  I  want  to  live  in. 

The  Century  Magazine  printed  a  story 
of  mine,  entitled  "The  Grey  Guest,"  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  in  his  volume  "The  Best 
Stories  of  1914,"  said  beautiful  things 
about  it. 

"The  Quest  of  Denise  Paradine"  is  one 
of  my  stories  recently  printed  in  The 
Green  Book.  Its  genesis  was  nothing 
very  subtle  or  mysterious.  I  wanted  to 
see  a  highly  civilized  girl  playing  a  lone 
hand  in  the  Labrador.  It  was  essential, 
if  the  story  was  to  be  a  good  one,  that 
she  should  have  some  satisfactory  reason 
for  going  there.  From  this  point,  I  in- 
vented her  derelict  brother,  a  "remittance 
man,"  whom  she  intended  to  bring  back 
home  to  the  family  inheritance.  So  far 
it  was  easy.  I  found  no  special  difficulty 
in  creating  characters,  as  I  know  the 
Province  of  Quebec  well.  My  difficulty 
lay  in  ending  the  story  on  a  striking  note, 
and  this  nearly  broke  the  heart  of  me. 
1  was  three  weeks  geting  the  last  three 
lines  of  the  story.  During  that  period, 
the  beautiful  girl  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  this  narrative  looked  at;  me  with 
wistful  and  sorrowing  eyes.  She  had 
not  until  then  discovered  the  language  a 
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delicate,  over-strung  writer  can  use  in 
moments  of  exasperation. 

Well,  I  got  the  end  of  the  story  at  last, 
and  sent  it  to  America  and  sold  it,  and 
had  no  idea  who  had  bought  it.  I  find 
all  my  stories  sell  in  America,  and  frank- 
ly I  do  not  bother  about  English  editors 
at  all. 

I  am  a  slow  writer,  and  write  and  re- 


write, and  re-write.  If  I  could  write  a 
lot  of  stories  I  could  make  a  lot  of  money. 
I  make  some  now,  but  not  enough!  Btu^ 
some  day  I  shall  come  to  America,  anS 
settle  down,  and  I  hope  American  readers 
will  take  me  to  their  hearts. 

I  have  two  passionate  admirations  in 
life,  one  is  for  America,  and  America's 
great  leader — and  the  other  for  France. 


"Said  By''— "Written  By'' 

This  is  a  department  of  opinion  and  quotation  from 
old  and  new  books  and  periodicals.  As  in  all  of  its 
departments  The  Editor  will  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  writers. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

Condense,  Not  Omit 

As  a  contributary  means  of  reducing 
the  size  of  its  paper  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  recent  War  Industries  Board 
order  to  lower  paper  consumption,  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  issued  orders 
to  its  editorial  and  reporting  forces  to 
cut  down  on  articles  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  possible.   The  statement  follows: 

**By  Government  order  there  must  be 
a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  daily  news 
beginning  August  f2.  On  Sunday  matter 
the  reduction  totals  20  per  cent,  and  goes 
into  effect  September  1.  This  necessi- 
tates vigorous  space  economy  in  writing 
and  editing. 

"Reporters  must  not  overwrite.  Con- 
fine all  stories  to  essential  facts.  Ignore 
trivial  police  items.  Use  short  sentences. 
Don't  repeat  facts  given  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs.  Go  over  every  story  and 
eliminate  superfluous  words  and  phrases. 
When  in  doubt  cut  it  short. 

"Desk  men  and  editors  must  enforce 
space  reduction  on  every  item.  Each 
piece  of  copy  must  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  the  new  situation. 

"The  Eagle  must  continue  to  give  all 
the  news,  but  must  give  it  more  briefly. 
This  necessitates  careful  reporting,  close 
reading  and  judicious  editing. 

"Saving  space  saves  paper — saving 
paper  saves  labor — saving  labor  provides 
soldiers — American  soldiers  wiH  win  the 
war." 


J  H.  Sears,  president,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.: 
The  Value  of  Books  in  Wartime 

In  the  midst  of  the  unprecedented 
changes  which  the  war  is  making  in  our 
country  the  importance  of  books  is  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  Books,  as 
such,  to  the  average  mind  mean  luxury. 
One  thinks  always  of  belles  lettres,  fic- 
tion, so-called  "war  books,"  etc.  There 
is,  however,  another  function  for  books 
far  larger  today  than  anything  that 
would  be  classed  as  a  luxury,  which 
brings  books  into  the  class  of  necessary 
commodities. 

Our  Government  at  Washington,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  finds,  as  all  Gov- 
ernments must  find,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  controlling  many  of  the  great  ac- 
tivities of  the  nation.  With  the  taking 
over  of  the  railroads,  telegraph  lines,  and 
the  control  of  food,  coal,  and  other 
necessities,  an  immense  change  in  our 
national  life  is  taking  place.  No  doubt 
we  shall  settle  back  after  the  war,  but 
never  to  the  point  we  occupied  prior  to 
1914. 

At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  amaz-(A 
ing  changes  in  the  turnover  of  labor, 
caused  by  the  turning  of  half  a  million 
men  into  shipbuilding,  the  disappearance 
of  two,  perhaps  three,  million  young  and 
virile  men  from  business  life,  the  conse- 
quent introduction  of  women  into  many 
occupations,  and  many  other  like 
changes,  the  industrial  situation  is  pre- 
sented with  a  problem  which  requires 
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immediate  solution.  One  need  not  doubt 
the  great  adaptability  of  the  American 
nation  in  tackling  new  and  unsolved  prob- 
f^^  lems,  but  nevertheless,  the  country  at 
p  this  moment,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
must  learn  and  learn  quickly  how  to 
handle  the  new  order  of  things. 

Out  of  thousands  of  business  and 
commercial  offices  and  manufacturing 
plants  have  gone  already  the  youthful 
blood  of  the  young  employes.  In  their 
places  have  come  still  younger  men,  new 
to  the  jobs,  or  much  older  men  also  quite 
as  new  to  the  work.  Women,  with  the 
amazing  vigor  of  patriotism  which  they 
are  showing  throughout  the  land,  have 
entered  banks,  offices,  and  factories  as 
clerks  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  universal 
adapting  going  on  each  day.  How  are 
all  these  people,  new  to  their  work,  to 
pick  up  the  threads  and  carry  on  our 
industries  without  a  setback  ?  They  have 
not  time  to  go  for  six  months  or  a  year 
to  school.  They  cannot  pick  up  at  odd 
hours  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  sell- 
ing, advertising,  buying,  store  manage- 
ment, factory  management,  or  of  the 
many  technical  trades  in  which  they  are 
engaging.  Their  employers  must  begin 
v^dth  each  group  anew,  teach  them  in  the 
course  of  the  w^ork  day,  and  yet  not  let  a 
break  come  in  the  efficiency  of  the  office 
or  factory.  Here  it  would  seem,  is  the 
function  of  the  books  on  selling,  on  ad- 
vertising, on  banking,  on  bookkeeping, 
which  will  give  to  the  new  clerk,  man  or 
woman,  at  least  a  hint  of  .  the  principles 
underlying  each  branch  of  business  pro- 
cedure. 

The  immense  problems  of  housing,  all 
the  new  problems  of  municipal  affairs  in- 
volved in  the  readjustment  we  must  go 
through,  the  changes  which  every  com- 
munity is  undergoing  in  its  social  struc- 
ture, in  like  manner  can  be  studied 
quietly  by  the  individual,  so  that  in  a 
few  days  the  ground-work  is  understood 
better  than  would  be  possible  in  months 
by  actual  experimentation — and  at  im- 
mense saving  of  individual  effort  and  ex- 
pense. Hpw  shall  we  handle  a  city  which 
has  doubled  in  population  in  six  months  ? 
How  shall  we  care  for  ten  thousand  work- 
men called  to  a  tract  of  land  without  a 
house,  where  the  new   shipbuilding  or 


munitions  plant  is  just  building?  The 
Government  has  asked  for  25,000  nurses 
to  go  to  Europe  to  enter  American  hos- 
pitals by  January  1,  1919,  yet  there  are 
only  as  many  months  to  that  date  as 
have  heretofore  been  required  in  years  to 
make  a  nurse.  Not  as  much  can  be  done 
through  books  as  through  training,  but 
in  the  emergency  infinitely  more  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  books  on  nursing  than 
by  any  other  means,  with  the  exception 
of  time. 

'One  might  go  on  indefinitely  and  speak 
of  the  new  railway  men  needed,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  medicine  with 
25,000  active  physicians  taken  out  of  the 
country  within  one  year,  in  insurance, 
and  so  on.  All  these,  however,  merely 
add  to  the  importance  at  this  hour  of 
books — not  as  luxuries,  but  as  tools  of 
trade — and  they  come  in  the  same  class 
as  picks  and  shovels  and  hammers.  The 
publication  of  books  in  all  these  fields  is 
no  new  thing.  Hundreds  of  excellent  vol- 
umes are  already  to  be  found  in  every 
progressive  bookstore.  But  the  public 
needs  to  have  its  attention  directed  to 
this  fact,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  would 
be  through  the  recommendation  of  men 
widely  known  in  their  respective  profes- 
sions. 

Rupert  Hughes: 

You  ask  me  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  prison  house,  to  tell  you  "something 
for  publication  on  how  you  do  your 
work?  Something  of  your  system  and 
moods?  Something  of  your  sources  of 
material  and  the  manner  of  developing 
it?" 

These  are  matters  of  more  mystery  to 
me  than  they\can  be  to  any  one  else, 
and  of  more  anxiety.  It  is  an  unending 
puzzle  to  me  that  I  ever  get  any ^  work 
done  at  all,  for  a  more  systemless  sys- 
tem probably  never  resulted  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  so  much  goods,  or,  rather, 
bads. 

People  tell  me  that  they  are  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  my  output.  And  so  am 
I.  Other  Vriters  ask  me  if  I  work 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  if  I  never 
sleep  or  rest.  My  own  impression  of  my- 
self is  that  I  am  an  unconscionable 
loafer,  procrastinator,  and  a  butterfly 
of  pleasure. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  regular 
hours  for  work  and  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tractions and  tasks  seem  to  postpone  my 
writing  to  the  eleventh  hour.  That  is  the 
reason  I  do  so  much  night  work,  un- 
doubtedly. When  I  rise  in  the  morning 
with  a  guilty  sense  of  having  wasted  the 
previous  w^eek,  I  determine  to  begin  im- 
mediately after  breakfast.  But  there  are 
the  morning  papers  and  the  letters,  and 
as  I  live  on  a  farm  there  is  much  wander- 
ing about  to  be  done,  much  pretended 
knowledge  to  be  shown  in  the  matte-r  of 
crops,  chickens,  milk,  and  flowers.  Thero 
are  hiany  dogs  that  have  to  be  petted 
and  the  saddle  horse  I  brought  from 
Texas  who  is  whinnying  to  be  ridden; 
there  are  letters  to  be  answered  or  post- 
poned, and  before  I  know  it  it  is  lunch 
time.  It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  write 
in  the  afternoon,  so  I  dawdle  about  until 
after  dinner,  vowing  to  go  to  my  desk 
at  once. 

But  there  are  cards  to  be  played  and 
the  piano  to  be  massaged,  and  when  the 
children  are  home  from  school  they  have 
to  be  entertained  until  their  bedtime.  It 
13  usually  literally  the  eleventh  hour 
when  I  drive  myself  to  my  desk. 

When  there  I  am  probably  drawn  away 
by  the  attractions  of  some  of  the  books 
or  magazines  or  by  the  cantankerous  un- 
willingness of  my  characters  to  behave. 
Often  I  give  up  in  disgust  and  write 
nothing  at  atll  for  days.  Eventually,  in 
desperation,  the  writing  fit  is  begun  and 
it  may  last  for  a  few  hours  or  for  a 
w^eek.  I  write  all  my  fiction  in  longhand. 
I  cannot  use  a  typewriter  because  nearly 
everything  is  crossed  out  and  interlined 
dozens  of  times,  the  final  result  being  a 
manuscript  which  resembles  the  chaos  of 
an  insane  mind,  and  which  is  guaranteed 
to  giye  nervous  prostration  to  any  one 
but  a  typist  experienced  in  exploring  a 
wilderness  and  reading  Sanskrit. 

Sometimes  I  write  all  night,  and  the 
rising  sun  finds  me  at  work.  Sometimes 
I  give  up  at  2  or  3  o'clock  and  get  up  at 
sunrise  to  begin  again,  writing  more  or 
less  thereafter  for  days  and  nights  until 
I  have  finished  a  short  story  I  am  on  or 
ar  instalment  of  the  serial  which  an 
anxious  editor  is  telegraphing  for. 

I  use  no  stimulants,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  never  found  any  except  work  it- 


self. When  that  is  going  well  it  is  im- 
possible to  sleep.  When  my'brain  wants 
to  sleep  I  go  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence.  I  never  drive  myself  artifi-i 
cially,  except  that  a  promise  to  deliver  a 
piece  of  work  by  a  certain  time  always 
exerts  a  very  strong  compulsion,  and  I 
have  never  yet  failed  to  keep  a  date, 
though  I  have  had  some  appallingly  close 
shaves. 

The  great  stimulant  for  me  is  my  in- 
tense interest  in  all  forms  of  life.  I  keep 
my  interest  fresh  by  having  always 
several  irons  in  the  fire.  When  my  en- 
thusiasm for  my  novel  flags,  I  take  up  a 
short  story,  and  when  that  wears  me  out 
I  find  recreation  in  a  return  to  the  novel 
or  a  play  or  to  some  other  form  of  ex- 
pression, such  as  the  composition  of 
music  or  to  some  social  activity,  such  as 
a  theater  or  a  concert  or  a  dance  or  cards. 

I  am  an  omnivorous  reader  of  litera- 
ture in  many  languages  and  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  of  the  day.  I  try 
to  keep  glancing  at  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  and  it  is  my  main  regret  that  I 
have  only  one  life  to  live  and  that  I  can- 
not know  more  about  everything. 

In  my  literary  work  my  religion  is  first 
to  understand  people  as  well  as  I  can,  to 
rid  myself  as  far  as  possible  of  pre- 
judices and  to  educate  my  sympathy  to 
the  utmost.  Fiction  is  to  me  as  earnest  a 
science  as  chemistry.  I  am  trying  al- 
ways to  analyze  human  beings  into  their 
elements  and  their  elemental  moods,- and 
then  experimentally  to  synthesize  these 
characters  into  typical  combinations  in 
typical  environments.  I  try  desperately 
to  imagine  my  characters  real  beings. 
Once  they  become  real  to  me  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  their  individual  traits,  dialects, 
gestures,  passions,  faults,  glories,  -  sor- 
rows, and  joys. 

I  realize  that  my  first  obligation  to 
the  reader  is  to  tell  him  a  story.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  tell  a  story,  especially  when 
one  tries  to  let  the  characters  work  it  out 
for  themselves.  I  never  write  a  story  in 
the  first  person,  never  use  the  word  "I" 
in  a  work  of  fiction  except  in  the  dia- 
logue of  one  of  the  characters.  The  dia- 
logue of  the  characters  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  me,  because  in 
actual  life  no  two  people  talk  alike,  and 
the  living  speech  of  living  people  is  one 
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of  the  most  complicated  things  in  the 
world.  Very  few  authors  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  differentiation  of  their 
l'v|  &aracters  in  the  matter  of  dialogue.  Any 
*i^;,fUmber  of  the  most  highly  praised 
-"  'authors  use  exactly  the  same  forms  of 
expression  for  all  their  characters  and 
for  themselves.  This  is  to  me  a  great 
falsehood  to  reality.  It  jndicates  a  start- 
ling tone-deafness  to  human  conversa- 
tion. Whenever  I  describe  a  character 
whose  dialogue  is  somewhat  unusual,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  or  a  person  of 
strong  provincialism",  I  make  every  effort 
to  verify  the  expressions  by  actual  con- 
tact with  the  sources.  Whether  my 
characters  are  New  Yorkers  of  the  slums*, 
or  of  the  upper  scum.  Irishmen,  Yiddish, 
Polish,  Persian,  English,  or  Yankee,  I 
make  a  very  serious  endeavor  to  learn 
the  idioms  and  the  mannerisms  at  first 
hand. 

You  ask  for  the  sources  of  my 
material.  As  far  as  possible  I  draw  upon 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  real  life  as 
it  flows.  I  read  at  least  six  newspapers 
a  day,  most  of  the  magazii^es,  and  I  buy 
all  the  books  I  can  find  on  any  theme 
which  I  happen  to  be  treating. 

I  make  great  quantities  of  clippings, 
which  are  more  or  less  chaotically  classi- 


fied, but  I  rely  upon  these  more  for  sug- 
gestions than  for  facts.  When  the 
course  of  the  story  takes  me  into  the 
realms  of  medicine,  law,  science,  foreign 
custom,  or  any  special  field,  it  is  my 
habit  to  call  upon  some  specialist  for  help 
and  guidance,  and  for  the  final  revision 
of  the  manuscript.  The  story  becomes  so 
real  to  me  as  it  grows  that  it  must  con- 
form to  the  calendar  and  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  region.  I  have  called  up 
the  bureau  of  information  of  various  rail- 
roads sometimes  at  midnight  to  ask  a- 
bout  the  arrival  or  departures  of  trains 
in  various  cities  because  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  transport  a  character 
magically. 

This,  then,  is  a  long  and  garrulous 
sketch  of  my  methods  of  work.  While 
I  must  and  do  work  very  hard  to  produce 
the  shameless  amount  of  text  that  pours 
from  my  fountain-pen,  yet  in  a  sense  it 
io  not  work  but  a  restless  delight  in  wan- 
dering about  the  world  and  casting  im- 
pressions of  life  into  the  shape  of  stories. 
It  is  glorious  to  be  alive  in  such  gigantic 
times.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  make  sketches  of  bits  of  life  as  it  is 
living  today.  It  is  my  solemn  effort  to 
make  my  sketches  as  faithful  portraits  as 
I  can. — The  Washington  Herald. 


The  Experience  Exchange 

A  Give-and-Take-Department-Do  Your  Share 


C-  M.  S.  writes: 

How  Do  You  Pack  for  Shipping? 

Into  most  every  magazine  and  news- 
paper office  all  over  the  land  there  are 
daily  dumped  letters,  manuscripts  and 
photos  numbering  into  the  hundreds,  and 
of  this  number  it  is  a  safe  guess  that 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  are  mutilated  in 
,,one  way  or  another.  And  chiefly  because 
^'■^  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  sender, 
^■^i  author,  in   not   properly  protecting 
them. 

How  do  you  make  your  shipments? 

For  a  number  of  years  I  was  a  news- 
paper reporter  on  a  country  and  then  a 
city  daily,  and  later  became  news  editor. 
There  were  many  times  I  would  have 
used  a  corking  good  story,  but  the  illus- 


trations were  so  badly  protected  that 
they  were  damaged  beyond  all  repair, 
and  the  correspondent  lost  a  nice  slice 
from  his  check. 

One  of  our  correspondents  would  write 
a  good  feature  story,  and  enclose  with  it 
his  photographs,  measuring  up  to  5  by  7 
inches,  in  a  flimsy  envelope,  unprotected 
by  any  board,  and  sometimes  unsealed. 
Larger  photos  he  rolled,  and  did  not 
place  in  a  tube  or  any  other  protection, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  prints  were 
badly  cracked.  - 

On  the  other  hand  another  writer  sub- 
mitted his  material  alw^ays  in  a  sealed 
cover,  no  matter  how  large,  and  always 
flat,  if  photographs  accompanied  the  text. 
The  prints  were  protected  by  a  piece  of 
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stiff  board  at  least  a  quarter  inch  larger 
than  the  prints,  and  iij  every  instance 
the  pictures  and  text  were  received  in 
the  best  of  condition.  This  latter  method 
I  am  now  using.  I  either  paste  the  en- 
velope on  a  suitable  board,  or  enclose 
the  board  in  the  mailing  envelope,  usually 
the  latter.  And  I  never  send  out  any 
material  without  enclosing  a  stamped, 
self  addressed  return  envelope. 

During  my  years  in  the  business,  I 
have  learned  much  from  experience,  and 
will  give  a  few  bits  of  possible  informa- 
tion that  may  be  of  some  value  to  others. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  proper  address 
of  your  publication. 

Put  your  return  address  on  the  out- 
going envelope. 

See  that  the  postage  is  fully  prepaid. 

Never  roll  photographs;  mail  them 
flat. 

Always  paste  a  memorandum  on  the 
l^ack  of  each  print,  telling  what  it  re- 
presents and  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, no  matter  how  many  prints  are 
sent  to  one  publication  at  the  one  time. 

Use,  if  possible,  only  glossy  paper  for 
prints. 

Never  outline  a  photograph  by  cutting 
or  with  paint.  The  art  editor  will  ar- 
range them  to  suit  the  editor. 

Do  not  send  mounted  prints,  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

Put  your  name,  address,  number  of 
words  and  if  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs, the  number  of  them,  on  each 
manuscript. 

Send  only  unconventional  photographs, 
if  gallery  prints  are  not  wanted. 


R.  L.  E.  writes: 

Khakiland,  Seattle,  made  an  olier  for 
a  story  last  February,  since  which  time 
nothing  can  be  gotten  from  them — a  re- 
quest to  return  manuscript  is  ignored. 

Ambition,  Philadelphia,  has  retained 
manuscript  of  a  story  since  January  and 
repeated  letters  bring  no  response. 

Editors  are  busy  people,  I  know;  but 
a  word  of  commendation  or  of  criticism 
is  a  God-send  to  the  non-arriving  author. 
If  editors  appreciated  how  great  a  favor 
they  were  bestowing,  perhaps  they  would 
take  time  and  trouble  for  the  bestowal 
more   often.    Youth's   Companion,  At- 


lantic Monthly,  Munsey's  and  the  editors 
of  Woman's  Home  Companion  are  es- 
pecially gracious  in  this  v/ay. 


S.  T.  writes:  ^ 

The  Editor  is  full  of  inspiration  and 
help.  I  enjoy  especially  the  "Contem- 
porary Writers  and  Their  Work";  I  like 
to  feel  acquainted  with  the  authors  whose 
w^ork  I  see  and  enjoy.  Possibly  I  enjoyed 
Katherine  Reynolds  in  July  25th  number 
so  much  because  I  have  been  there  in 
some  of  the  experiences,  at  least.  Now 
if  I  can  arrive  as  well  as  she ! 

To'  some  of  these  authors  their  work 
is  work.  With  others,  all  they  do  is  put 
their  pen  to  the  paper  and  it  just  goes 
by  itself.  Some  have  a  certain  method. 
Some  have  none — so  they  say — and  I  like 
their  finished  work,  too.  But,  do  you 
remember  eating  at  the  table  of  some 
of  the  best  cooks?  You  would  ask  for 
the  recipe  for  a  certain  dish.  She  would 
tell  you  she  had  no  recipe  and  did  no* 
measure  a  thing.  She  took  a  little  of 
this,  a  pinch  of  that,  a  smidge  of  flavor- 
ing, etc.,  and  used  gumption  in  mixing. 
The  result  was  fine.  She  did  have  a  rule 
— not  one  that  she  could  impart  to 
others,  but  a  rule  just  the  same  that  she 
followed  strictly — or  she  could  not  have 
turned  out  such  dishes.  She  measured 
unconsciously.  It  is  the  same  with  these 
authors.  They  surely  have  a  method 
which  each  unconsciously  follows  and 
turns  out  good  v/ork. 

Neither  the  cook  nor  the  author  can 
impart  their  knowledge  so  we  have  to 
study  the  results  to  find  the  recipe  and 
methods. 


R.  M.  C.  writes: 

In  reply  to  a  note  asking  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate  if  it  was  in  the 
market  for  illustrated  jokes  or  short 
fiction,  it  says:  "Regret  that  at  tl^: 
present  time  we  do  not  consider  it  adv\i 
able  to  offer  material  such  as  you  men- 
tion." 

Letters  to  both  the  Union  Syndicate 
Service  and  the  National  Sunday  Maga- 
zines (both  New  York)  were  returned 
marked:  "Removed,  present  address  un- 
known." 
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Mr.  Hardy  of  the  New  Fiction  Com- 
pany, says  that  he  is  about  stocked  up  on 
fiction  for  "the  present.  New  Fiction  is 
very  courteous,  its  checks  come  with  ac- 
ceptance, and  its  rate  of  payment  is  fair. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  paid  on  accept- 
ance about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  word  for 
a  very  short  article. 

10  Story  Book  pays  about  the  least  of 
any  magazine  going  (with  the  exception 
of  the  American  Khakiland)  but  Mr. 
Pearce,  Jr.,  who  is  now  editor,  always 
seems  to  want  to  do  the  "right  thing"  by 
contributors — he  says  he  always  manag- 
es to  write  a  word  or  two  with-every  re- 
turned manuscript. 

That's  about  all  this  time,  except  that 
Harper's  pays  one-fifty  for  every  short 
anecdote  used. 


L.  P.  H.  writes: 

Yesterday  I  received  a  sample  copy  of 
The  Editor.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
astonishing  in  this  simple  fact,  but  it 
jarred  me  out  of  a  state  of  ungrateful 
timidity  and  set  me  to  making  a  payment 
upon  a  debt  I  owe.  It  has  its  ludicrous 
side,  this  sample  copy  to  me  who  have 
learned  everything  I  know  of  story  writ- 
ing, made  every  friend  I  possess  in  the 
editorial  Nvorld,  found  every  market 
which  has  thus  far  been  opened  to  me 
in  the  columns  of  The  Editor. 

First  I  learned  from  The  Editor  "How 
Not  to  Write,"  and  I  badly  needed  that 
lesson;  then  I  gleaned  some  hints  on 
"How  and  What  to  Write,"  and  last  of 
all  I  found  out  "How  to  Sell."  Please 
don't  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  an 
Edna  Ferber  or  a  Fannie  Hurst.  I've 
made  no  spectacular  success  so  far.  But 
in  the  last  two  years  I've  sold  stories 
and  verses  to  The  Argosy,  Live  Stories, 
Town  Topics,  Christian  Herald  (rather  a 
contrast,  isn't  it?)  The  Mother's  Maga- 
zine, Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  almost 
(!)  to  The  American.  Also  my  partner 
and  I  have  had  accepted  and  published 
a  book,  "The  Death  Cry,"  Robert  J. 
Shores,  publisher,  have  another  one  at 
the  publishers  and  a  third  almost  com- 
pleted. I'm  the  mother  of  three  of  the 
liveliest  youngsters  that  ever  kept  a 
woman  on  the  jump  from  dawn  to  dark; 
I'm  a  housekeeper   and   the  children's 


seamstress.  So  you  see  my  days  are 
fairly  full.  Of  course  I  think  like  every 
other  busy  woman  that  if  I  only  had 
time  I  could  really  write  something  worth 
while.  But  down  in  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  know  that  a  writer  will  always 
squeeze  in  time  for  what  she  wants  to 
write.  I  suppose  if  I  had  more  time  I'd 
be  bemoaning  the  lack  of  ideas  of  which 
at  present  I  have  an  overstock. 

It  was  through  The  Editor  that  I  met 
Mr.  Simpson  of  The  Argosy,  surely  the 
kindest  and  most  patient  friend  a  writer 
could  ever  wish  for.  I  don't  know  if  his 
head  is  bald  or  covered  with  a  thatch  of 
black,  brown  or  white  hair;  but  I  do 
knov/  that  it  should  always  be  surround- 
ed by  a  halo  if  there  is  any  justice  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  And  Mr.  Hardy — 
what  a  delightful  person  he  is,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Martyn,  Mr. 
Keeler,  Miss  Sangster  and  others  who 
have  held  out  a  warm  and  friendly  hand 
to  me.  Who  calls  editors  "a  band  of 
black  hearted  pirates"?  Go  to!  They're 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Like  mothers  they 
are  refined  by  suffering,  I  think. 

I've  sat  silent  in  my  corner  and  lis- 
tened to  the  wails,  advice,  rejoicing  and 
information  which  has  proceeded  from 
"The  Experience  Exchange"  until  I've 
felt  like  a  slacker  in  witholding  my  bit. 
So  here  it  is;  also  my  heartful  thanks 
for  the  help  The  Editor  has  given  me 
and  an  advance  installment  upon  what  T 
shall  receive  from  it  in  the  days  to  come. 


H.  K.  writes: 

A  special  field  for  writers  which  does 
not  demand  the  business  knowledge  re- 
quired in  most  other  fields  is  that  of 
publishing  a  small  book  of  interesting 
contents  and  selling  the  extra  outside 
pages  to  local  business  men  for  adver- 
tisements which  they  may  furnish  or  the 
writer  will  construct.  An  example  would 
be  a  pamphlet  of  approximately  16  pages 
containing  the  early  history  of  the  county 
or  city  with  events  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  could  be  compiled 
from  former  histories  of  the  county,  ac- 
counts of  old  settlers,  etc.  One  or  two 
pages  of  illustrations  or  a  map  of  the  re- 
gion at  an  early  date  would  add  greatly 
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to  the  interest  in  the  book  without  in- 
creasing its  cost  too  much.  The  extra 
pages,  as  many  as  are  needed,  are  sold 
to  local  business  men  who  place  their  ad- 
vertisements therein.  The  writer  pub- 
lishes an  edition  of  a  stated  number, 
places  one  in  every  school,  every  library 
and  reading  room  in  the  county,  and  di- 
vides the  remainder  among  the  advertis- 


In  this  department  THE  EDITOR  aims  to  give 
twice  each  month  news  of  the  literary  market 
that  interests  and  aids  writers  with  manuscripts 
for  sale.  A  publisher's  claim,  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  truth  a  little,  or  a  contributed  note, 
incorrect  through  ignorance,  occasionally  creeps  in 
because  there  is  no  time  to  verify  it  before  going 
to  press.  For  this  reason  THE  EDITOR  cannot 
be  responsible  for  any  misstatements ;  it  would 
strongly  urge  writers  to  study  each  new  magazine 
before  submitting  manuscripts.  A  study  of  a 
pi«blication  offers  a  surer  criterion  than  all  the 
statements    in    the     world.     Whenever  possible 


The  Corn  Belt  Farmer  has  moved  from 
Waterloo  to  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Breeder's  Gazette,  542  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  111.,  announces  that 
it  will  issue  its  special  large  holiday  num- 
ber as  usual  the  week  before  Christmas. 

The  Iowa  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  la., 
has  been  taken  over  by  The  Farm  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The  Bookman,  244  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  new  owner- 
ship, that  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, is  using  essays  on  timely  literary 
subjects,  verse,  and  a  serial  novel.  The 
latter  wiU  doubtless  be  by  one  of  the 
Doran  authors.  Eugene  F.  Saxton  is 
managing  editor. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  34  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  contrary  to  prog- 
nostications, has  not  yet  suspended  pub- 
lication. The  September  number  has  just 
appeared.   Frank  Harris  announces  him- 


ers  in  proportion  to  the  space  taken. 
These  are  given  to  customers  and  patrons 
and  in  consequence  of  the  pages  of  inter- 
esting reading  matter  will  be  presei-ved 
for  months  and  years  thus  adding  to  the 
advertising  value.  By  charging  suffici- 
ently for  the  advertisement  there  should 
be  a  neat  margin  remaining  after  the 
printer  has  been  paid.  The  contents  may 
be  varied  to  suit. 


si;atements  are  taken  verbatim  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  editors  of  the  publications  con- 
cerned. 

Writers  are  asked  to  remember  that  this  is 
primarily  a  news  department,  supplementary  to 
"1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  There  are 
some  4,000  markets  for  manuscripts  of  8,11  kinds ; 
obviously  a  large  volume  like  "1001  Places  to  Sen 
Manuscripts"  is  required  to  give  information  of 
all  these  markets.  The  writer  who  consults  "1001 
Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  and  takes  note  of 
t'r.e  changes  among  the  items  in  this  department 
is  certain  to  be  well  informed  at  all  times. 


self  as  "sole  skipper  of  the  ship  Pear- 
son's." A  few  contributions,  articles  on 
unusual  social  problems,  short  stories, 
verses,  will  be  purchased. 

The  Little  Brown  Owl,  Salem,  Mass., 
is  a  new  magazine  promised  for  early 
publication  by  the  Short  Story  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  The  Black  Cat. 
li.  wants  very  short  stories  and  articles, 
and  paragraphs  on  timely  subjects.  "Ar- 
ticles that  will  help  us  to  bear  cheerfully 
and  willingly  the  ever  increasing  war 
burdens  are  especially  desired."  Prompt 
attention  will  be  given  to  contributions 
and  payment  made  on  acceptance. 

Newbrook    Producing    Company,  1476 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new 
theatrical  producing  firm. 
-  The  Publicist,  235  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  monthly. 

Uncle  Sam's  Boy,  8th  and  Cutter 
Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Standard 


The  Literary  Market 

There  is  a  place  someivhere  for  every 
good  manuscript — The  Editor. 
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Publishing  Company,  Robert  E.  Hewes, 
associate  editor,  writes:  "Uncle  Sam's 
'  's  a  new  boys'  magazine.  Mr.  Roe  S. 
y  I      nan  is  editor.    The  publication  is 

'  /  official  organ  of  The  American  Ca- 
dets, Inc.,  and  advocates  universal  mili- 
tary training.  Besides  news  of  this  or- 
ganization, and  military  matter,  it  aims 
to  publish  all  the  material  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  good  all  round  boy's  maga- 
zine. We  use  serials,  short  stories,  gen- 
eral articles  of  interest  to  boys,  and 
we  would  like  to  get  some  good  material 
for  an  athletic  department.  We  like 
good  material,  prefer  correctly  prepared 
manuscripts,  and  stamped  and  addressed 
return  envelop  should  be  enclosed.  We 
endeavor  to  report  on  material  submitted 
fairly  promptly,  and  pay  half  a  cent  a 
word  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  of 
publication.  Of  course  we  like  to  see 
good  photographs,  and  if  submitted  with 
an  article  they  usually  add  to  its  inter- 
est. Just  now  a  good  football  story  is 
needed.  As  before  said,  we  are  looking 
for  good  material,  but  all  writers  are 
given  an  equal  chance  here.  The  address 
is  Uncle  Sam's  Boy,  Box  4,  Station  N., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio." 

The  Retail  Public  Ledger,  Independ- 
ence Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "is.  a  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  publication  of  news 
and  articles  of  special  interest  to  retail 
merchants.  It  is  issued  in  practical  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation which  Philadelphia  storekeep- 
ers have  so  generously  given  to  the  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  morning  and  evening,  in  con- 
nection with  advertising  campaigns  con- 
ducted in  the  columns  of  these  news- 
papers. A  careful  reading  of  recent  is- 
sues of  the  Retail  Public  Ledger  will  help 
contributors  to  prepare  acceptable  arti- 
cles. Sample  copies  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  We  desire  articles  on  the  fol- 
.'.^ing  subjects:  (1)  Telling  how  mer- 
"]^mit^  have  profited  by  handling  adver- 
ted goods.  These  include  incidents  in 
which  merchants  have  increased  their 
sales  and  profits  by  pushing  popular 
trademarked  merchandise  and  by  co- 
operating in  various  ways  with  manu- 
facturers' advertising.  (2)  Articles  on 
store  salesmanship.  These  should  be 
based  on  actual  incidents.    Their  pur- 


pose is  to  help  our  many  readers  among 
retail  clerks  to  improve  their  methods 
of  handling  customers.  (3)  Articles  on 
various  phases  of  store  management,  giv- 
ing practical  solutions  (that  have  actu- 
ally been  tried  and  found  successful)  of 
the  average  retailers'  problems.  Store 
vTccounting,  buying,  arrangement  of 
goods,  selection  and  training  of  help, 
profit-sharing,  deliveries,  credits,  com- 
plaints, advertising,  etc.,  are  suggested. 
(4)  Articles  describing  unusually  success- 
ful stores  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
the  reasons  for  their  success.  These 
should  contain  as  many  precise  facts  as 
possible.  Generalities  or  vague  descrip- 
tions are  never  convincing  nor  interest- 
ing. Stories  telling  how  big  businesses 
have  been  created  from  small  beginnings 
are  especially  desirable  if  they  have  in 
them  hints  that  will  help  other  small 
merchants  toward  bigger  things.  De- 
scriptions of  the  early  problems  of  not- 
ably successful  retailers,  and  how  these 
problems  were  overcome,  are  good.  (5) 
Short  articles  (250  to  500  words)  about 
novel  stores,  unusual  methods,  amusing 
incidents  connected  with  retailing,  pecu- 
liar retail  advertisements,  etc.  (6)  Inter- 
views^ (250  to  500  words)  with  conspicu- 
ously successful  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers, giving  their  views  on  subjects 
of  timely  interest  to  the  average  retailer. 
(7)  Short  news  items  of  events  of  na- 
tional interest  to  retailers.  Important 
trade  conventions  are  usually  good  for 
a  story  if  promptly^  reported.  It  is  not 
general  news  interest  that  determines 
suitability  of  stories  for  the  Retail  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  but  rather  their  value  in  con- 
veying suggestions  that  will  be  of  ,  direct 
practical  help  to  merchants,  with  enough 
timeliness  and  human  interest  to  make 
them  readable.  Matter  must  be  inter- 
estingly written.  Whenever  possible 
articles  should  give  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  firms  whose  methods  are  de- 
scribed. Avoid  generalities  and  long 
introductions.  Instead  of  saying  for  in- 
stance, 'Retailers  are  finding  that  it  pays 
to  devote  more  attention  to  their  window 
displays,  etc.,  etc.,'  say  'John  Smith,  a 
grocer,  of  185  Main  Street,  sold  637 
packages  of  blueing  in  one  day  by  hang- 
ing a  white  dress,  newly  w^ashed  and 
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dainty,  in  his  window.'  Action  and  hu- 
man interest  are  essential.  Only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  can  we  use  an  article  con- 
taining more  than  1,000  words.  The 
shorter  they  are  the  better.  Most  sub- 
jects are  best  covered  in  from  300  to  750 
words.  Photographs  and  proofs  of  ad- 
vertisements are  desired  when  they  will 
help  to  explain  points  made  in  an  article. 
Portraits,  however,  are  seldom  accept- 
able. Do  not  send  cuts.  Manuscripts 
must  be  typed,  preferably  on  sheets  of 
ordinary  letterhead  size  (8%  x  11  ins.). 
Lines  should  be  double  spaced;  triple 
space  between  paragraphs.  ■  The  first 
sheet  of  each  article  should  bear  the  name 
and  address  of  the  author,  and  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  article.  Unaccept- 
able manuscript  and  photos  will  be  re- 
turned only  when  accompanied  by  stamp- 
ed and  addressed  envelope.  We  cannot 
promise  the  return  of  accepted  photo- 
graphs after  use.  The  regular  space 
rate  is  $6  per  1,000  words;  exceptionally 
good  articles  are  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rate.  Photographs,  $2  each.  Contribu- 
tors are  promptly  notified  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  matter  submitted;  checks  are 
mailed  before  the  10th  of  the  month  for 
all  matter  accepted  in  the  preceding 
month." 

Reilly  &  Britton  Company,  1006  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  Mr.  Nel- 
son says  book  manuscripts  in  demand  are 
those  which  would  take  people's  mind's 
off  the  war,  at  least,  off  the  disagreeable 
aspects  of  the  war — novels  of  pure  enter- 
tainment. Usual  length,  about  40,000 
or  50,000  words. 

Reel  and  Slide  Magazine,  418  South 
Market  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  devoted 
to  screen  advertising  and  moving  picture 
publicity. 

The  Loyal  American,  Pickering  t^uild- 
ing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  uses  brief  articles 
likely  to  interest  men  in  the  service  or 
their  friends.  Preparedness  and  univer- 
sal military  service  are  favored-  subjects, 
as  well  as  good  marksmanship.  It  uses 
fiction  and  verse  in  keeping  with  its 
articles. 

The  Forum,  118  East  28th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  specialty  of  authori- 
tative, timely  articles.  It  also  uses  short 
poems  on  patriotism  and  the  war. 


The  New  York  Times,  Times  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  uses  each  day  a  well 
constructed  poem,   preferably   on  sor 
timely  war  interest.  «Gr 

Adventure,  Spring  and  Macdou^lk 
Streets,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  ordinarily  does 
not  use  fiction  with  the  present  war  as 
the  subject,  but  it  does  not  bar  military 
nor  war  stories  of  other  times.  Adven- 
ture, it  should  be  noted,  has  important 
war-time  departments. 

Uncle  Sam's  Joke  Bulletin  wants  jokes 
suitable  for  the  use  of  soldiers  in  their 
theatrical  performances.  No  payment  is 
made.  Send  funny  material  to  Austin 
Strong,  librarian.  Manuscript  Division, 
War  Department  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities,  1520  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

California  Southland  is  the  name  of  a 
new  magazine  which  has  appeared  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  It  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Mabel  Urmy  Sears.  The 
first  issue  contained  a  series  of  articles 
on  various  phases  of  volunteer  aid  in  war 
work. 

The  New  American  Woman,  which  has 
been  published  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by 
Mrs.  Clara  Shortridge  Foltz,  as  a  cham- 
pion of  modern  thought  and  fundamental 
principles,  has  suspended  publication  for 
the  period  of  the  v/ar. 

A.  W.  Rideout,  334  Old  South  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.,  associate  editor  of  The 
Apothecary,  a  journal  for  druggists,  will 
pay  $1  for  any  idea  that  he  can  use.  Mr. 
Rideout  writes:  "If  you  see  the  drug 
store  in  your  town  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  an  attraction,  a  sale,  or  a  novel 
window  display,  just  give  me  the  facts 
briefly  and  I  will  utilize  them  in  my  ov\ti 
way.  I  often,  myself,  see  a  druggist 
doing  something  in  an  indifferent  way, 
and  I  take  the  idea  and  enlarge  upon  it. 
I  will  pay  from  two  to  five  dollars  for  a 
clear  photo  of  a  good  drug  store  windo^ 
display  in  New  England."  \mt 

Books  and  Authors,  New  York,  N.  1., 
has  temporarily  suspended  publication. 

High  School  Life,  514  Willoughby 
Building,  81  East  Madison  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  writes:  "We  are  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  witli  writers  who  can  furn- 
ish us  with  short  stories,  something  about 
four  or  five  thousand  words  in  length. 
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We  also  want  to  purchase  immediately  a 
story  of  about  fifty  thousand  words, 
omething  that  can  be  run  in  ten  install- 
ments. It  might  be  well  to  tell  yout 
readers  that  our  magazine  reaches  high 
school  and  junior  college  students." 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  225  West 
39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  WaMemar 
Kaempffert,  editor,  writes:  "As  was  an- 
nounced in  The  Editor  for  August  25th, 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  changed  its 
size  with  the  October  issue.  As  a  result, 
we  will  have  a  better  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing interesting  pictures.  ,  What  is 
more,  we  will  need  just  as  many  pictures 
as  we  ever  did.  Long  articles  are.  hardly 
worth  submitting,  but  we  print,  almost 
as  fast  as  we  receive,  short  contributions 
of  perhaps  200  to  300  words  accompanied 
by  striking  human  interest  photographs 
of  curious  happenings,  interesting  rna- 
chines,  old  inventions  applied  to  new  uses, 
and  other  curiosity-arousing  subjects." 

The  People's  Popular  Monthly,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  A.  M.  Piper,  editor,  writes: 
"Will  you  kindly  make  note  in  your 
columns  that  we  are  looking  for  a  few 
good  stories  of  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand words,  treating  of  themes  of  love 
and  adventure,  and  perhaps  an  occasional 
war  story." 

The  Indiana  Farmer's  Guide,  Hunting- 
ton, Ind.,  T.  L.  Wheeler,  editor,  writes: 
"V^^ill"  you  please  announce  in  the  next 
issue  of  your  good  magazine  that  The 
Indiana  Farmer's  Guide  is  in  the  market 
for  material  of  any  kind  that  would  be 
of  interest  to  country  people.  Articles 
and  photographs  pertaining  to  practical 
agriculture  and  home  making  are  especi- 
ally wanted.  We  can  use  a  limited  num- 
ber of  short  stories  of  the  juvenile  type, 
but  do  not  wish  poetry.  Our  rates  are 
not  high,  but  payment  is  made  promptly 
at  the  first  of  the  month  following  date 
of  publication.  All  unavailable  material 
is  returned  within  a  week  or  ten  days 
when  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
postage." 

The  American  Magazine,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  first 
prize  of  $20,  a  second  of  $10,  and  a  third 
of  $5  for  the  best  letters  of  about  500 
words  each,  on  "How  I  Overcame  Sleep- 
lessness."   The  editors  say:    "Nine  per- 


sons out  of  ten  have  'spells'  of  not  being 
able  to  sleep.  Sometimes  it  is  pretty 
serious  matter.  It  interferes  with  their 
work;  it  makes  them  irritable;  it  affects 
their  health.  Perhaps  you  have  had  this 
experience  and  have  come  triumphantly 
out  of  it.  If  so,  tell  us  how  you  managed 
it.  If  you  have  found  something  that 
helps  you  to  go  to  sleep,  tell  us  what  it 
is.  Not  drugs  or  medicines,  of  course; 
these  are  the  very  things  to  be  avoided. 
But  if  you  have  found  a  way  of  quieting 
your  mind  and  relaxing  your  body,  pass 
it  on  to  other  people  who  need  it.  Tell 
just  as  plainly  and  simply  as  you  can 
how  you  won  out  and  got  back  to  normal, 
restful  nights."  The  competition  closes 
October  15th.  Contributions  will  be  re- 
turned if  this  is  especially  requested, 
and  return  postage  is  provided.  Address: 
Contest  Editor. 

What  To  Do,  Elgin,  111.,  one  of  the 
David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company's 
Sunday  School  periodicals,  a  weekly  for 
children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  wants  articles,  of  from  100  to  900 
words  each,  on  things  to  make  or  do.  If 
drawings  are  desirable,  include  sugges- 
tions for  the  artist,  or  send  finished 
drawings.  Stunts  should,  appeal  to  child- 
ren, entertain  or  amuse  them.  Every- 
thing must  be  simple,  non-technical,  and 
written  up  from  the  point  of  view  of 
children.  Avoid  much  written  up  things. 
Address  manuscripts  to  Occupation 
Editor. 

Writers  and  newspaper  workers  are 
requested  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to 
communicate  to  him  at  once  any  knowl- 
edge, or  even  any  well-grounded  sus- 
picion, as  to  any  alien  owned  property, 
whether  money  or  other  valuable  prop- 
erty, that  is  hidden  away  or  concealed, 
through  the  use  of  "dummy  owners,"  or 
any  other  Tuetonic  trick.  All  enemy 
owned  property  must  be  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  writers,  news- 
paper workers,  and  other  investigators 
are  urged  to  assist  in  this  work.  Any 
knowledge  or  well-grounded  suspicion  as 
to  any  enemy  espionage  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  local  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  to  a  re- 
sponsible police  or  municipal  officer. 
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''It  is  the  War!" 

Each  member  of  The  Editor  family  should  read 
carefully  the  following  announcements,  and  deter- 
mine the  action  to  be  taken  to  conform  thereto: 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  notified  The  Editor  that 
to  conserve  fuel  and  other  valuable  material  a  reduction  must 
be  made  in  the  volume  of  paper  used  in  the  publication  of  the 
Biagazine.  The  Board  has  definitely  ordered  us  to  refuse 
credit  for  subscriptions.  It  has  requested  such  reductions  that 
a  limit  is  put  upon  the  number  of  subscriptions  The  Editor  can 
fulfill.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  writers  who  wish  The 
p]ditor  regularly  take  steps  at  once  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
well  in  advance. 

If  a  form  of  subscription  is  enclosed  in  this  number  of 
The  Editor,  your  subscription  renewal  is  due,  and  to  assure 
yourself  of  the  regular  visits  of  The  Editor  you  must  remit 
at  once  for  your  renewal.  A  few  subscriptions  are  consider- 
ably in  arrears.  If  the  figures  after  the  last  address  line  on 
the  wrapper  used  to  mail  your  copy  of  The  Editor  indicate  that 
your  account  is  overdue  for  several  years,  your  remittance 
must  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  arrears  and  for  renewal, 
lou  must  make  your  payment  at  once;  if  your  payment  is  not 
made  at  once,  your  name  will  be  taken  off  The  Editor's  mailing 
list  and  you  may  find  its  restoral  difficult. 

After  the  present  editions  of  books  are  sold,  The  Editor 
will  probably  not  reprint  them  until  we  have  won  the  war. 
Y  our  book  orders  should  be  forwarded  at  once. 

Fortunately  The  Editor  still  has  enough  critics  on  its 
Literary  Bureau  staff,  and  enough  instructors  on  its  Council 
staff,  to  offer  these  services  unrestricted. 

Send  your  subscription  remittance  and  book  orders  now. 


THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 
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Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  whose  poems 
inspire  many  writers,  whose  broad  Catho- 
licism as  conducter  of  the  "Current 
Poetry"  department  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest encouraged  many  fellow  poets,  and 
whose  work  as  an  interviewer  of  literary 
folk  for  The  New  York  Times  is  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  see  literature  as  a  liv- 
ing art,  was  killed  in  action  in  France  on 
August  first.  This  supreme,  glorious 
sacrifice  on  the  battlefield  makes  con- 
crete for  us  the  issue  to  which  we  have 
set  ourselves :  We  must  keep  on  until  the 
Hun  that  made  this  war  is  crushed  for- 
ever. 

Sergeant  Kilmer's  best  known  poem  is 
probably  the  following: 

TREES 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
jll^ainst  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast. 

tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon,  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 


Sergeant  Kilmer  lived  in  Mahwah,  a 
little  New  Jersey  town  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Ridgewood.  The  poem  his  neigh- 
bors liked  best  is: 

THE  TWELVE-FORTY-FIVE 
Within  the  Jersey  City  shed 
The  engine  coughs  and  shakes  its  head. 
The  smoke,  a  plume  of  red  and  white, 
Waves  madly  in  the  face  of  night. 
And  now  the  grave,  incurious  stars 
Gleam  on  the  groaning,  hurrying  cars. 
Against  the  kind  and  awful  reign 
Of  darkness,  this  our  angry  train, 
A  noisy  little  rebel,  pouts 
Its  brief  defiance,  flames  and  shouts — 
And  passes  on,  and  leaves  no  trace. 
For  darkness  holds  its  ancient  place, 
Serene  and  absolute,  the  king 
Unchanged,  of  every  living  thing. 
The  houses  lie  obscure  and  still 
In  Rutherford  and  Carlton  Hill. 
Our  lamps  intensify  the  dark 
Of  slumbering  Passaic  Park. 
And  quiet  holds  the  weary  feet 
That  daily  tramp  through  Prospect  Street. 
What  though  we  clang  and  clank  and  roar 
Through  all  Passaic's  streets  ?  No  door 
Will  open,  not  an  eye  will  see 
Who  this  loud  vagabond  may  be. 
Upon  my  crimson-cushioned  seat, 
In  manufactured  light  and  heat, 
I  feel  unnatural  and  mean. 
Outside  the  towns  are  cool  and  clean; 
Curtained  awhile  from  sound  and  sight 
They  take  God's  gracious  gift  of  night. 
The  stars  are  watchful  over  them. 
On  Clifton  as  on  Bethlehem 
The  angels,  leaning  down  the  sky. 
Shed  peace  and  gentle  dreams.  And  I — 
I  ride,  I  blasphemously  ride 
Through  all  the  silent  countryside. 
The  engine's  shriek,  the  headlight's  glare, 
Pollute  the  still  nocturnal  air. 

In  Ramsey,  Mahwah,  Suifern,  stand 

Houses  that  wistfully  demand 

A  father — son — some  human  thing 

That  this,  the  midnight  train,  may  bring. 

The  trains  that  travel  in  the  day 

They  hurry  folk  to  work  or  play. 

The  midnight  train  is  slow  and  old, 

But  of  it  let  this  thing  be  told, 

To  its  high  honor  be  it  said. 

It  carries  people  home  to  bed. 

My  cottage  lamp  shines  white  and  clear. 

God  bless  the  train  that  brought  me  here ! 
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D  I  T  0  R 


September  25,  1918 


Robert  Cortes  Holliday,  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, has  been  chosen  by  Sergeant  Kil- 
mer's family  as  his  literary  executor.  With 
a  view  to  use  in  a  biographical  mono- 
graph which  he  is  preparing,  Mr.  Holli- 
day requests  the  privilege  of  examining 
any  letters  of  Kilmer's  in  the  hands  of 
those  outside  of  his  own  acquaintance. 
These  will  be  safeguarded  with  the  great- 
est care  while  in  his  possession  and  will 
be  returned  to  the  lenders  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Or  typewritten  copies  of 
such  letters  will  be  equally  ap  reciated. 
Such  letters,  and  all  communications  re- 
lating to  the  literary  interests  of  Joyce 
Kilmer,  should  be  addressed  to:  Robert 
Cortes  Holliday,  68  Seaman  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


The  publication  of  periodicals  has  been 
pronounced  a  war  essential  by  the  War 
Industries  Board.  The  writing  of  fiction 
and  of  poetry  have  been  called  useful  oc- 
cupations by  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral Crowder.  Neither  verdict  is  sur- 
prising. The  press  can  help  to  bring  the 
Hun  to  terms.  Authors,  voicing  the  con- 
victions and  "emotions  of  their  fellows, 
give  expression  to,  and  make  articulate, 
the  determination  of  the  country  to  move 
from  sacrifice  to  sacrifice  that  the  war 
may  be  won.  There  never  was  greater 
need  for  the  moving  of  minds  in  right 
ways.  The  pen  and  the  press  are  the 
most  powerful  mind-movers  we  have. 
The  obligation  is  upon  us  to  make  the 
utmost  use  of  our  powers. 


The  opportunity  to  buy  bonds  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  here.  Remember 
that  the  more  we  feel  the  pinch  of  neces- 
sity, the  harder  it  becomes  to  find  the 
savings  to  purchase  bonds,  the  more  sure 
we  can  be  that  our  war  effort  is  approach- 
ing its  greatest  phase.  When  we  have 
turned  exis.jtence  here  upside  down  we 
will  have  our  strength  where  the  Hun 
will  feel  it.  And  we  know  that  once  our 
strength  is  in  the  field,  victory  will  come^ 


The  war  is  a  great  leveller  of  class  bar- 
riers. Its  greatest  influence  of  this  kind 
has  of  course  been  among  the  fighting 


men,  in  the  first  line  trenches,  the  camps, 
the  aviation  fields,  the  hospitals,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts.  Almost  as  great  haj 
been  its  influence  among  women,  notablj 
in  the  Red '  Cross,  the  women's  battle 
front.  I  suppose  the  most  curious  re- 
sults of  the  levelling  process  of  the  Red 
Cross  have  been  in  New  York,  the  city 
of  great  contrasts  in  persons  and  lives. 
I  heard  a  Fifth  Avenue  dowager,  in 
charge  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  a 
fashionable  store,  say:  "My  dear,  the 
shop-girls  are  fine  workers,  but  I  simply 
can't  make  them  stop  using  their  cheap 
perfume."  I  think  Fannie  Hurst  heard 
a  like  remark.  Read  her  story,  "She 
Also  Serves,"  in  The  Cosmopolitan  for 
October.  It  is  not  as  good  as  some  of 
Miss  Hurst's  stories.  The  characters  are 
well  realized,  the  atmosphere  is  well  sug- 
gested, and  the  ground  work  for  a  good 
story  is  built.  In  these  respects  the 
story  has  that  solidity  of  form  and  con- 
tent that  we  look  for  in  Miss  Hurst's 
work.  Otherwise  it  is  close  to  failure. 
It  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
the  story  illusion  and  the  reader's  inter- 
est when  the  unities  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons, and  viewpoint  are  totally  disre- 
garded. Miss  Hurst  labored  well  to  jus- 
tify the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  her 
climax.  To  younger  writers  the  story  is 
worth  study  for  this  effort  alone.  To  all 
writers  the  story  is  worth  much  thought 
because  it  shows  what  Miss  Hurst  accom- 
plished by  thinking  over  the  complaint  of 
the  fastidious  dowager  until  she  had  de- 
termined v/hat  might  be  behind  it— -the 
human  relations  that  caused  it,  and  what 
might  arise  from  it — the  existence  affect- 
ed by  it.  In  addition,  in  a  mild  way  the 
story  indicates  the  possibilities  of  the 
story  of  the  levelling  influence  of  war. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mc 
interesting  war  fiction  depends  for  it.^ 
appeal  upon  action  founded  in  study  of 
the  changes  the  war  has  brought  at  home. 
The  actual  clash  of  arms  seems,  beyond 
the  scope  of  fiction.  Even  in  England 
and  France  the  best  and  the  most  widely 
read  stories  are  tales  of  home  reactions 
and  upheavals  caused  by  the  war. 
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CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  READERS  AND  WRITERS 


YOU  should  join  THE  BLACK  CAT 
CLUB  and  criticise  the  stories  in  Th« 
Black  Cat. 

NINE  cash  prizes  are  awarded  each 
month  to  the  readers  and  writers  sending 
In  the  best  criticisms, 

ONE  cash  prize  is  awarded  each  month 
to  the  author  of  the  beet  story  in  the 
number. 

ONE  of  the  Editor  Council  says:  "There 
Is  nothing  better  for  writers  in  the  way 
of  'finger  exercises'  than  analyzing 
Black  Cat  stories." 

The  Black  Cat  is  in  the  market  for  stor- 
ies of  3,500  words  or  less.  Prompt  atten- 
tion given  all  manuscripts.  Payment 
on  acceptance. 


The    Shortstory    Publishing  Co., 
Salem,  Mass. 

THINGS  TO  MAKE  AND  DO 

wanted  for 

WHAT  TO.  DO 

A  Juvenile  Publication  for  Children  from  Nine 
to  Twelve  Years  of  Age 

Articles  should  be  short,  from  100  to  900  words 
in  length.  Give  suggestive  sketches  for  artist, 
or  finished  drawings  where  required. 

Stunts  should  be  such  as  appeal  to  children. 
Their  first  purpose  should  be  to  entertain  and 
amuse.  Articles  to  be  constructed  should  be 
such  as  the  child  would  use  in  his  plays,  games 
and  good  times.  If  they  also  snstruct,  so  much 
th(r  better. 

Plans  must  be  simple  enough  for  a  normal 
child  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  to  carry 

^  ^lllggstructions   must   be    given   in   simple,  clear 
\        i;uage.    Avoid  technical  terms  and  long  scien- 
/5iric  explanations.     Use  as  good  English  as  you 
would  in  writing  a  story. 

Write  in  a  distinctly  juvenile  style,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  boys  and  "girls. 

Ideas  which  have  been  written  up  many  times 
before  and  are  well-known,  are  not  desired. 

Sample  copy  of  What  To  Do  sent  upon  request. 
Address  Mss.  to : 

Occupation  Editor,  What  To  Do 
David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


If  you  are  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
would  do  better,  more  significant 
work — 

If  you  are  a  critic  of  fiction,  and 
would  grasp  firmly  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  your  subject — 

If  you  teach  the  art  of  fiction,  and 
would  help  your  pupils — 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  fiction,  and 
would  be  able  to  justify  your 
likes  and  dislikes  to  yourself  and 
others — 

Read  "The  Technique  of  Fiction 
Writing,"  the  only  adequate  book 
on  the  subject. 

"THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION 
WRITING"  is  a  book  written  strictly  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  but  It  is  well  worth 
study  to  any  person  primarily  Interested  in 
fiction,  whether  as  writer,  critic,- or  reader. 
Its  treatment  is  natural,  that  Is,  tech- 
nique is  developed  as  the  resultant  of  an 
aim  and  a  substance,  the  aim  of  fiction 
being  to  interest,  its  substance  or  content 
being  man's  possible  or  conceivable  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  book  ia 
on  fiction  as  a  means  to  exhibit  life,  real 
or  ideal — the  conception  of  the  art  that 
leads  to  sound  work. 

A  reader  will  find — and  the  discovery  la 
good  to  make — that  fictional  valuea  are 
not  solely  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
he  will  gain  standards,  at  once  intelligible 
and  sound,  whereby  to  create  or  to  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  only  three  works  on  fiction 
writing  that  are  of  any  real  use  to  writ- 
ers, only  three  that  contain  commonsense, 
workable  development  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fiction  writing.  "The  Technique  of 
Fiction  Writing"  Is  one  of  the  three — the 
best  of  the  three. 

Most  books  on  fiction  technique,  especially 
the  text-books  that  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions and  compilations,  are  useless.  If  not 
really  injurious,  to  practicing  writers. 
"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing"  Is 
likely  to  help  every  writer,  and  Ita 
teaching  certainly  will  not  destroy  ability 
nor  Inhibit  talent. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  thinks  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  Inspiring  books  on  writing, 
and  the  most  important  recently  published 
book  for  writers. 

Written  by  Robert  Saunders  Dowat ; 
published  by  The  Editor  Company,  Rldge- 
wood.  New  Jersey,  at  $1.75  the  copy  pre- 
paid. 
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WANTED 

A  stenographer.  Preferably  a  young 
woman  of  about  thirty,  and  one  who  has 
some  inclination  toward  literary  and 
magazine  work.  Address  at  once  with 
details  of  training  and  experience 
The  Arthur  Crist  Co.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Special  Literary  Market 
News  Service 

$.50  a  Month;  $5  a  Year 
Bulletins  sent  twice  each  week  by  regular 
mall.    All  the  news  while  it  is  news,  direct  to 
you,  at  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent  for  each 
item. 

THE  EDITOR  Ridgewood,  N.  j. 

TYPING 

Manuscripts  accurately  typed;  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  words. 

1494  University  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Miss  G.  Allen      -       Tel.  3697  Tremont 


PICK  YOURS  QUICK! 

■'Way  Uss  TharrManuf acturer's  Price  ^>    .  1 

Speak  quick— for  these  rebuilt  Underwoods  «-^C~»,^ 
are  getting  scarce.    U.  S.  Govt.  boU'i''-t  jS^r^*^? 
100,000  Underwoods.   Genuine  Visible  i  "ii-  ^PSfc;..  ^ 
derwoods  at  big  saving.    5-Year  Guarantee.  lilit^R^ 
Try  it  10  DAYS  FREE.    Rent  or  buj.  /S^g^ 
Write  quick  for  Offer  No.fll    .                sBt  •^^2^*'*^ 

Typewriter  Emporium,  34-36W.  Lake  St.,  Cl!it:*dzo'^^^^i< 

CHICAGO  DOWNTOWN 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE 

Manuscripts  typewritten  perfectly,  prompt- 
ly, reasonably.  I  belong  to  THE  EDITOR 
family  and  will  give  special  attention  to 
authors.  My  rate  is  Fifty  Cents  a  thou- 
sand words  with  one  carbon  copy. 
Edna  Herren,  1114  Unity  Boildine.  Chiease 


ATITHfiR^  T  Special  attention  given  to  work 
rtUHlUlikJ.  of  beginners.  Selling,  Criti- 
cising, Editing.  Report  within  three  days. 
Reading  fee,  $1.00  for  5,000  words  or  under. 
Circulars.  _ 

Mrs.  RACHEL  WEST  CLEMENT 

6646  Germantown  Ave.,         Philadelphia:  Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT 
MAILING  ENVELOPES* 

Envelopes  made  of  light,  tough 
kraftpapier.  They  are  in  pairs,  an 
outgoing,  larger  envelope,  printed 
with  the  author's  name  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
a  smaller  envelope,  printed  with 
the  author's  name  and  address 
across  the  face  for  return  purposes. 
The  return  envelope  fits,  without 
folding,  into  the  outgoing.  The 
envelopes  are  of  the  proper  sizes 
for  manuscripts  on  8%  in.  by  11  in. 
paper,  the  usual  size,  when  folded 
twice.  The  prices  include  printing, 
if  the  order  is  for  at  least  $2.00 
worth,  and  prepaid  delivery. 
For  Manuscripts  With  Two  Folds, 
the  Best  and  Usual  Way,  AV2  in.  x 
10 1/2  in.  and  41/2  in.  by  9V2  in.:  10 
of  each  size  $.50;  50  of  each  size 
$2.00;  100  of  each  size  $3.75. 

The  Editor  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


The  DRAMATIC 
MIRROR 

Of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Stage 
Published  weekly  in  New  York 
Subscription  |2.50  a  year 
Once  A  Reader    Always  A  Readier 
Dramatic  Mirror, 

1493  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  subscription,  as  usual.  Notify 
me  when  it  is  to  be  renewed.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  Dramatic  Mirror.  . 

When  I  first  began  to  write 
dramas  for  the  screen,  I  subscribed 
to  the  "Mirror,"  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  "fixture"  ever  since. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice. 

Sample  copies  on  request. 

Send  Subscriptions  to: 
THE  DRAMATIC  MIRROR  CO. 
1493  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 
THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 

88  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MONEY  BY  WRITING 

A  collection  of  hints,  helps,  recipes  and  suggestions,  with  practical  illus- 
trations, for  writers  that  want  to  exchange  their  less  pretentious  efforts  for 
checks  of  $5  or  $10  each.  The  author,  who  has  been  along  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful authorship,  tells  how  to  make  money  by  Syndicating,  by  Writing 
Advertising,  by  Doing  Press  Agent  Work,  by  Writing  Greeting  Card  Verses 
and  Sentiments,  etc.  There  is  a  special  chapter  for  the  small-town  writer, 
and  a  list  of  markets,  with  addresses.  It  has  a  message  for  every  writer. 
By  Homer  Croy  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY 

An  inspiring,  practical  book.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of  The  Editor 
for  some  years,  actually  points  out  every  step  from  the  idea  to  the  finished 
short  story.  There  are  seven  chapters:  The  Plot;  Method  of  Narration;  The 
Introduction;  The  Story  Proper;  Conclusion  and  Climax;  The  Preparation  of 
the  Manuscript;  The  Placing  of  the  Story.  Many  writers  have  produced  their 
first  salable  stories  by  following  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
By  Leslie  W.  Quirk  Price  $.50  postpaid 

THE  REPORTER'S  MANUAL 

This  practical,  working  handbook,  by  a  former  reporter,  city  editor,  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  Associated  Press  district  manager,  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puts  into  logical  form  information  that  every 
country  correspondent,  reporter  and  newspaper  editor  can  put  to  daily  use. 
By  John  Palmer  Gavit  Price  $.50  postpaid 

RHYMES  AND  METERS 

A  practical  manual  for  versifiers,  by  a  poet  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
verses  to  all  kinds  of  periodicals,  offers  an  understandable,  easily  applied 
treatment  of  Verse  Making  in  General,  Rhyme,  Meter,  Stanza  Forms,  Subtle- 
ties of  Versification,  The  Quatrain  and  the  Sonnet,  The  Ballade  and  Other 
French  Forms,  Types  of  Modern  Verse,  The  Song,  Verse  Translation,  etc. 
By  Horatio  Winslow  Price  $.50  postpaid 

ESSAYS  ON  AUTHORSHIP 

A  collection  of  famous  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Arlo  Bates,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Frederic  Harrison, 
George  Henry  Lewis,  Bliss  Perry,  Zola,  Balzac,  Henry  James,  and  Henry  M, 
Alden.  A  little  book,  but  encyclopedic  in  scope. 

By  Famous  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  WRITING 

A  brief  collection  of  editorials  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Editor.  Many 
important  subjects  are  considered;  the  treatment  is  direct  and  practical. 
By  William  R.  Kane  Price  $.15  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Don't  Waste  Your  Time  Writing  Scenarios 
When  You  Are  Only  an  Outsider 


Too  many  writers  are  wasting  their  time  submitting  scenarios 
when  they  don't  know  anything  about  how  motion  pictures  are 
made.  They  are  working  with  hatchets  when  they  ought  to  be 
using  Brownings. 

For  authors  who  wish  to  know  the  motion  picture  business  so 
that  they  may  write  intelligently  for  it  we  have  just  published  a 
book,  the  title-  of  which  explains  itself. 


It  tells  how  motion  pictures  are  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  how  motion  pictures  in  color  are  produced,  how  war  scenes 
are  made,  how  railroad  scenes  are  fabricated,  animated  drawings, 
thrillers,  comedies — in  fact  the  whole  of  the  great  industry,  which 
is  now  fifth  in  importance,  is  articulated  for  those  who  are  in 
earnest  about  making  money  out  of  motion  pictures. 

The  volume  covers  a  field  never  before  undertaken  by  an 
American  book  and  is  fast  being  acknowledged  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  It  is  by  Homer  Croy,  who  is  now  in  France  as  a 
motion  picture  expert  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  book  should  help  any  writer  who  is  sincere  to  acquaint 
himself  with  a  field  that  grows  larger  each  day  and  put  him  in 
the  way  of  doing  big  things. 

It  is  on  sale  at  all  book  stores,  or  it  may  be  had  direct  from 
us  for  $3.50  plus  the  postage  of  twenty  cents. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 
THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


1 


THE  THIRTY-SIX  DRAMATIC  SITUATIONS 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  situations  that  the  many  relations  of  life 
offer  to  the  writer.  The  author  read  and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  and 
novels,  and  resolved  their  basic  story  material  into  fundamental  categories.  A 
true  philosophic  consideration,  but  practical  in  every  respect,  that  makes 
available  to  every  writer  all  the  possible  material  that  life  offers  him. 
By  Georges  Polti  (Translated  by  Lucile  Ray)  Price  $1.20  postpaid 

THE  FICTION  FACTORY 

A  writer  who  wrote  thousands  of  stories  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  by 
setting  up  a  story-mill  tells  how  he  did  it,  and  gives  a  record  of  his  work  in 
this  instructive,  stimulating  book.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  ''This  book 
should  be  m  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wants  to  write  for  a  living,  and 
everyone  interested  in  how  authors  do  their  work." 

By  John  Milton  Edwards  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 

A  book  that  every  writer  needs;  its  39  chapters  give  an  insight  into  techni- 
cal, artistic,  commercial,  and  financial  aspects  of  authorship.  Practical  advice 
for  the  writer  of  fiction,  articles,  verse,  etc.,  for  magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 
The  founder  of  The  Editor  includes  in  his  book  just  the  advice  he  would  give 
could  he  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  This  book  has  helped  thousands  of  writers. 
By  James  Knapp  Reeve  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

WHAT  EDITORS  WANT 

A  little  book  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  help  any  writer  to  find 
himself.   Though  not  extended  in  scope  it  teaches  some  important  lessons. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER  * 

A  to-the-point  dissertation  for  ambitious  beginners  who  want  to  get  into 
newspaper  work.    A  primer  of  important  lessons  in  journalism. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

THE  WAY  INTO  PRINT 

Contains:  "Getting  Into  Print,"  Jack  London;  "In  the  Literary  Market," 
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Rhythm  and  Contemporary  Poets 

The  Fourth  Article  in  a  Series 
By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


"If  our  criticism  is  to  have  any  value, 
it  must  insist  upon  the  obvious  truth  that 
poetry  existed  before  the  English  lan- 
guage began  to  form  itself  out  of  the 
debris  of  other  tongues,  and  that  it  now 
exists  in  forms  of  great  beauty  among 
far-away  peoples  v^^ho  never  heard  of  our 
special  rules." — Harriet  Monroe  in  The 
New  Poetry. 

This  is  an  axiom.  And  it  should  give 
pause  to  those  ultra-conservatives  who 
like  to  believe  that  art  everywhere  and 
always  conforms  to  the  standards  that 
they  know  and  respect.  They  should  be 
told  again  and  again  that  each  race  has 
contributed  to  art  a  kind  of  beauty  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar.  *  And  poetry,  like 
music  or  sculpture,  or  architecture,  is  of 
many  kinds  because  it  is  the  sharing  of 
the  life  of  many  peoples  and  persons.  A 
bit  of  verse  is  or  is  not  poetry  in  such 
measure  as  the  beauty  in  it  is  durable, 
persistent,  compelling.  And  probably  all 
new  kinds  of  beauty — ^the  natural  and 
authentic  growth  from  old  kinds — have 
been  vigorously  and  even  maliciously  con- 
demned by  ultra-conservatives.  In  his 
own  time  Shakespeare  was  such  a  "new 
poet"  that  his  contemporaries  were  a  lit- 
tle uncertain  about  him.  Later  Keats 
was  told  that  his  new  beauty  of  form  and 
flavor  was  not  poetry.  And  Masefield 
and  Kipling  have  been  doubted  and  ques- 
tioned, in  our  time,  although  their  work 
iG  now  so  popular  and  so  keenly  interest- 
ing to  critics  that  it  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve this. 


Nothing  h^s  so  greatly  troubled  ultra- 
conservatives  of  the  past  decade  as  the 
tendency  to  change  the  tunes  of  English 
verse  and  to  give  to  the  poetry  of  our 
tongue  a  flexibility,  fluency  and  freedom 
of  rhythm  hitherto  unknown — except  in 
the  works  of  a  few  masters.  For  the 
past  ten  years  poets  here  and  in  Ireland 
and  in  England  have  been  making  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  rhythm.  Many 
of  these  experiments  -have  failed.  Man> 
of  the  changes  have  contributed  only 
variety — and  not  a  new  kind  of  beauty. 
And  few  of  the  new  tunes  have  the 
natural,  irresistibly  captivating  quality 
that  can  establish  them  in  the  favor  of 
a  nation  '^^  race.  Nevertheless  the  effort 
to  achieve  a  greater  rhythmical  beauty 
has  been  vc.  -^-t  -valuable.  And  sooner  or 
later,  as  the  result  of  all  this  artistic  ex- 
perimentation a  master  of  rhythms  will 
come.  For  this  reason  it  behooves  the 
young  poet  to  take  thought  of  the  artis- 
tic theories  of  his  own  time  and  to  learn 
what  kind  of  rhythm  the  best  poets  of 
his  day  create  and  enjoy,  and  why  it 
gives  them  pleasure. 

In  a  certain  broad  and  general  sense 
it  is  true  that  all  of  the  moderns  whose 
work  is  worthy  of  consideration  believe 
in  what  has  been  called  "organic 
rhythm,"  a  rhythm  that  is  of  one  kind 
with  the  mood  or  emotion  it  helps  to  ex- 
press. Of  course  no  two  of  them  would 
agree  absolutely  as  to  the  details  of  the 
theory  and  no  two  of  them  would  make 
use  of  it  in  just  the  same  way.  But  they 
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make  the  tune  of  a  poem  grow  out  of  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  it.  And  that  has 
always  been  the  way  of  the  masters,  and 
seldom  the  way  of  the  schools. 

Let  us  consider  the  work  of  several  of 
the  best  poets  of  today  and  see  how  this 
theory  of  rhythm  seems  to  have  affected 
their  poems.  Let  us  read  carefully  the 
work  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Masefield, 
Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay,  Robert  Frost 
and  Walter  de  la  Mare,  poets  not  at  all 
alike  in  talent  and  temperament,  but 
capable,  each  in  his  own  way,  of  making 
great  rhythms. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "Jungle  Book."  If  there  are 
children  inlhe  family  and  if  those  child- 
ren are  being  properly  brought  up,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  read  the  story  of 
Mowgli  and  the  songs  that  go  with  it  a 
good  many  dozen  times.  And  no  book 
that  I  know  of  contains  better  illustra- 
tions of  the  use  of  "organic  rhythm"  by 
a  modern  poet.  Every  poem  in  the  book 
— and  Mr.  Kipling's  finest  poems  are  in 
it —  is  a  poem  that  shows  clearly  the  one- 
ness of  rhythm  with  mood  and  meaning. 

Take  for  example  the  "Road-Song  of 
The  Bandar-Log."  The  lines   leap  and 
swing;  they  are  quick  and  gracile  as  the 
bending  branches  and   the   "flung  fes- 
toon."   The  rhythm  of  this  poem  has  a 
quality  that  is  almost  pictorial. 
"Here  we  go  in  a  flung  festoon. 
Half  way  up  to  the  jealous  moon! 
Don't  you  envy  our  pranceful  bands?  , 
Don't  you  wish  you  had  extra  hands  ? 
Wouldn't  you  like  if  your  tail  were — so — 
Curved  in  the  shape  of  a  Cupid's  bow? 

Now  you're  angry,  but — never  mind, 

Brother,  thy  tail  hangs  down  behind!'' 
Or,  in  strong  contrast,  read  the  rough 
primitive  chsnt  in  free  verse  that  Mowgli 
sang  on  the  council  rock  after  the  death 
of  Shrre  Khrn,  a  ch^nt  that  uses  rhythm 
ir.  jii?t  the  way  thrt  Mowgli  might  have 
""felt  it,  making  of  these  lines  an  uncouth 
lyric. 

"The  song  of  Mogli — I,  Mowgli  am  sing- 
ing. Let  ^  the  jungle  listen  to  the 
things  I  have  done!" 
Just  as  true  and  fine  an  illustration  of 
the  use  of  organic  rhythm  is  the  "Seal 
Lullaby"  used  ps  a  prefatory  poem  before 
the  story  of  Kotick,  the  white  seal.  The 


rhythm  rocks.  It  is  a  lullaby  rhythm  and 
would  be  felt  as  a  lullaby  even  by  a  per- 
son who  could  not  understand  the  words. 
"Oh!  hush  thee,  my  baby,  the  night  is  be- 
hind us. 

And  black  are  the  waters  that  sparkled 
so  green. 

The  moon,  o'er  the  combers,  looks  down- 
ward to  find  us 
At  rest  in  the  hoUow^s  that  rustle  be- 
tween. 

Where  billow  meets  billow,  there  soft  be 
thy  pillow; 
Ah,  weary  wee  flipperling,  curl  at  thy 
ease! 

The  storm  shall  not  wake  thee,  nor  shark 
overtake  thee, 
Asleep  in  the  arms  of  the  slow-swing- 
ing seas." 

Illustrations  of  this  quality  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  work  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied. But  it  is  only  fair  to  look  for  it 
also  in  the  work  of  other  contemporaries. 

In  John  Masefield's  long  narrative 
poems,  "The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  "Dau- 
ber," and  the  others,  the  young  poet 
should  notice  chiefly  the  effect  of  quick 
action  and  living  human  speech  upon  the 
musical  quality  of  the  lines.  The  rhythm 
of  the  lines  halts  and  hurries  always  to 
keep  pace  with  the  sense.  And  in  his 
short  lyrics  Mr.  Masefield  has  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  getting  the  movement  of  the 
sea  into  his  lines,  of  suggesting  his  feel- 
ing for  the  sea  by  the  arrangement  of 
syllables  and  pauses. 

Vachel  Lindsay  is  our  American  mas- 
ter of  many  rhythms.  None  of  our  early 
poets  had  his  daring,  his  exuberance  and 
his  powerful  originality  in  the  making 
of  rhythms.  No  American  of  today  can 
sing,  in  so  many  keys,  such  excellent 
tunes.  He  can  make  a  fine  and  fragile 
rhythm  to  go  with  a  delicate  lyrical 
theme,  and  he  can  measure  his  lines  with 
due  regard  to  the  robust  quality  of  a 
commanding  mood  or  meaning.  Some- 
times his  images  seem  to  be  redundant 
and  his  symbols  seem  to  exist  in  excess 
of  the  need.  Sometimes  his  imagination 
is  all  too  florid,  and  he  makes  us  long 
for  restraint  and  simplicity.  But  always 
his  rhythms  are  true  to  his  emotion  and 
ring  true  to  us,  provided,  of  course,  that 
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our  own  rhythmical  sense  is  good  enough 
to  enable  us  to  perceive  this  beauty. 

An  excellent  study  in  the  use  of 
rhythms  is  his  poem — by  no  means  his 
best— "The  Santa  Fe  Trail."  The  stud- 
ent of  rhythm  should  take  that  poem  and 
notice  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  in  which 
many  automobiles  travel  Westward  be- 
side the  double  track  railway.  The 
rhythm  of  the  lines  about  the  horns 
amounts  almost  to  verisimilitude  of  pre- 
sentation. And  then  in  admirable  con- 
trast we  have  the  quiet,  graceful  rhythm 
of  the  lyrical  parts  of  the  poem  in  which 
the  poet  tells  how  he  listened  to  the 
"Rachel- Jane"  and  talked  with  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  tree. 
"Hearken  to  the  wonder  that  the  night 

air  carries 
Listen   to   the   whisper   of  the  prairie 

fairies 

Singing  o'er  the  fairy  plain — 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 

Love  and  glory, 

Stars  and  rain, 

Sweet,  sw^eet,  sweet,  sweet." 

"General  William  Booth  Enters  into 
Heaven"  is  another  poem  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
that  should  be  studied  for  the  sake  of 
its  rhythm.  It  is  written  to  be  chanted  to 
the  tune  of  "The  Blood  of  The  Lamb," 
the  Salvation  Army  hym.n,  and  the  whole 
rhythmical  structure  of  the  poem  is  in 
accord  with  that  tune.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  the  use  of  organic  rhythm 
could  be  given.  The  rollicking  rhythms 
of  "The  Congo"  deserve  attention,  also. 

Robert  Frost  makes  his  rhythms  out 
of  human  spee<;h  and  all  his  poems  must 
be  thought  of  as  one  thinks  of  conversa- 
tion. Mr.  Frost  has  substituted  the  ideal 
of  speech  for  the  ideal  of  song  in  the 
poetry  which  he  writes,  and  this  accounts 
for  much  that  critics  here  failed  to  under- 
stand in  his  work  in  the  twenty  years 
that  he  labored  before  winning  general 
recognition.  Mr.  Frost  always  makes  his 
lines  talk.  And  when  they  are  rough 
and  uneven  it  is  not  because  he  is  unable 
to  make  them  smooth,  but  because  he^  be- 
lieves that  the  rhythms  he  uses  should  be 
organic — of  one  kind  with  the  meaning 
and  mood  of  his  work.  And  since  nearly 
all  of  his  poems  are,  in  a  sense,  conver- 
sational narratives  or  meditative  lyric& 


th'it  read  like  soliloquies,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  h's  ideal  of  poetry  as 
speech  has  been  responsible  for  the  most 
admirable  qualities  of  his  work.  One 
h')s  only  to  read  "Mending  Wall"  or  "The 
Code — Heroics"  or  "Snow"  to  realise  how 
Mr.  Frost's  rhythms  are  governed  by  his 
sense  of  the  flavor  and  the  time  values 
of  human  speech. 

V/altcr  de  la  Mare  often  allows  a  sin- 
gle line  of  natural  speech  to  be  the  pat- 
tern phrase  of  his  rhythm.  His  poem 
"The  Listeners,"  which  is  the  title  poem 
of  one  of  his  books,  begins  with  the  lines 
"'Is  there  anybody  there?'  said  the 
Traveller, 

Knocking  on  the  moonlit  door; 
And  the  horse  in  the  silence  champed  the 
grasses 

Of  the  forest's  ferny  floor; 
And  a  bird  flew  out  of  the  turret. 

Above  the  Traveller's  head; 
And  he  smote  upon  the  door  again  a  sec- 
ond time ; 

'Is  there  anybody  there?'  he  said." 
This  rhythm  is  cleverly  broken  up  so 
that  it  suggests  something  of  the  un- 
canny; and  it  hurries  as  if  it  were  a  little 
bit  afraid.  Every  word  of  the  sound 
corresponds  with  every  word  of  sense. 
And  Mr.  de  la  Mare's  rhythms  are  equally 
good  in  many  another  poem,  in  particu- 
lar in  the  poems  in  that  delightful  book 
for  childrern  and  the  wisest  grown-ups 
which  he  has  chosen  to  call  "Peacock 
Pie." 

Readers  of  this  article  may  wonder 
why  I  have  said  nothing  about  iambs  and 
trochees  and  dactyls.  My  answer  is  that 
others — rhetoricians  and  teachers  of  pro- 
sody— have  said  all  there  is  to  say  about 
them.  But  nobody  has  said  the  last  word 
about  rhythm  and  nobody  ever  will  say 
it.  And  it  is  far  more  important  for  a 
ycung  poet  to  study  rhythm — the  flow  of 
sounds  in  conversation  and  song — than  it 
is  for  him  to  know  all  that  can  be  known 
about  the  ways  of  defining  and  naming 
and  analyzing  meters.  Anyone  with  a 
parrot-like  memory  can  learn  the  rules 
and  definitions  of  a  rhetorician.  But  only 
a  poet,  by  years  of  experiment  and  study, 
can  become  master  of  the  waves  of  sound 
as  they  affect  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
fellow  men. 
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Here  are  some  good  suggestions  for 
the  student  of  rhythm. 

1.  Listen  carefully  to  the  rhythm  of 
machines — the  sawmill,  the  rivetting 
hammer,  the  subway  train.  What  do  they 
suggest  ? 

2.  Listen  to  people  passing  on  the 
street.  Are  they  in  a  hurry?  Are  they 
running  to  a  fire?  Are  th-ey  gathering 
to  celebrate  a  victory?  Are  they  going 
to  work  or  coming  home  to  rest  ?  " 

3.  Listen  to  the  speech  of  people  you 
know?  Has  each  one  a  characteristic 
rhythm  ?  Can  you  distinguish  any  differ- 
ence in  the  rhythm  of  speech  of  a  society 
woman,  a  backwoodsman,  a  child? 

4.  Take  part  in  athletic  action,  if  pos- 
sible. If  not,  watch  it.  See  games, 
dances,  contests.  Try  to  discriminate  as 
to  the  qualities  of  rhythmical  movement. 
Try  to  get  into  words  the  rhythm  of  the 
strike  and  the  home  run  in  a  base  ball 
game,  or  what  would  be  much  easier,  the 
rhythm  of  a  military  march.  All  good 
rhythms  can  be  expressed  in  bodily  ges- 
ture, and  were  expressed  thus,  physically, 
for  many  generations  in  the  life  of  the 
race  before  artists  gave  them  accompany- 
ing words  and  melodies. 

5.  Remember  that  all  rhythms  are  con- 
ditioned by  our  power  to  control  our 
breath.    Try  them  all  out  with  the  living 


voice  before  you  offer  them  to  the  public. 
Some  poets  would  die  of  weariness  if 
they  were  compelled  to  listen  all  day  to 
their  own  rhythm.s.  They  are  unaware  of 
this  fatiguing  monotony  because  they 
have  never  really  heard  it. 

6.  Make  a  rhythmical  pattern  for  your 
poem,  if  you  wish,  and  let  rhythm  be  the 
symmetry  of  the  design.  But  don't  for- 
get that  variety  is  quite  as  essential  as 
symmetry.  Blank  verse  is  quite  intoler- 
able unless  the  iamb  gives  place,  now  and 
then  to  another  foot,  unless  accents  are 
varied  occasionally  from  the  typical  and 
extra  syllables  inserted  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. 

7.  Be  sure  that  your  rhythm  is  the 
natural  result  of  your  emotion.  If  you 
have  felt  a  poem  as  a  sonnet  do  not  try 
to  write  it  as  a  rondel. 

Among  good  examples  of  organic 
rhythm  in  contemporary  verse  are  "Danc- 
ing Adairs"  by  Conrad  Aiken,  "The 
Horse  Thief"  and  "The  Falconer  of  God" 
by  William  Rose  Benet,  "Cinquains"  by 
Adelaide  Crapsey,  "My  Moon"  by  Gordon 
Bottomley,  "Sunrise  on  Rydal  Water"  by 
John  Drinkwater,  "Patterns"  by  Amy 
Lowell,  "Indian  Summer"  by  William  El- 
lery  Leonard,  "The  Bacchante  to  Her 
Babe"  by  Eunice  Tietjens,  "Leaves  and 
the  Answer"  by  Sara  Teasdale,  and  "On 
the  Great  Plateau"  by  Edith  Wyatt. 


The  Original  Concepts  of  Thought 

By  M.  Moncalm 


The  world  was  astonished  some  few 
years  ago  by  a  declaration  made  by  stu- 
dents of  the  science  of  language  that  the 
250,000  words  comprehended  in  the  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  now  being  published  at 
Oxford  all  proceeded  from  about  800 
roots;  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
reduce  this  number.  In  any  case  500  to 
800  Sanscrit  roots,  on  account  of  their 
great  fertility,  sufficed  our  Aryan  an- 
cestors for  all  the  many  words  occurring 
in  Sanscrit  literature,  and  suffice  also  for 
us  who  have  245,000  living  animals  and 
95,000  fossil  specimens  to  name;  also 
100,000  living  and  fossil  plants,  without 
speaking  of  crystals,  metals  and  minerals. 
Another    surprising    discovery    is  that 


every  thought  that  has  ever  passed 
through  a  human  brain  can  be  expressed 
in  121  radical  concepts,  of  which  I  give  a 
list.  It  is  taken  from  .  Max  Muller's 
"Science  of  Thought,"  p.  404.  Each  sin- 
gle word  of  every  phrase  that  we  use  has 
its  origin  in  one  of  the  800  roots,  and 
not  a  thought  but  proceeds  from  the  121 
fundamental  concepts.  This  is  as  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  as  that  all  that  is  visible 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
is  composed  of  about  60  elementary  sub- 
stances. 

This  classification  of  the  foots  is  purely 
tentative.  It  has  been  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
original  meaning  of  some;  there  are  cer- 
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tain  words  of  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
)   ble  to  find  the  etymology.    The  order  in 
^^h^which  the  concepts  succeed  each  other  is 
■mot  very  systematic.   Max  MuUer  tried  to 
■  classify  them  more  correctly  by  keeping 
the  special  acts,  such  as  to  dig,  the  gen 
eral  acts,  such  as  to  find,    the  special 
states,  such  as  to  cough,  and  the  genera! 


states,  such  as  to  stand — together.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to 
such  a  plan,  because  there  are  roots 
which  express  both  acts  and  states;  while 
in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  special  or  the  general  mean- 
ing predominates;  thus  there  are  words 
to  boil,  to  make  boil,  or  to    be  boiling. 


THE  121  ORIGINAL  CONCEPTS 


I 


1.  Dig. 

2.  Plait,  weave,  sew,  bind 

3.  Crush,  pound,  destroy, 
waste,  rub,  smoothe. 

4.  Sharpen. 

5.  Smear,    color,  knead, 
harden. 

6.  Scratch. 

7.  Bite,  eat. 

8.  Divide,  share,  eat. 

9.  Cut. 

10.  Gather,  observe. 

11.  Stretch,  spread. 

12.  Mix. 

13.  Scatter,  strew. 

14.  Sprinkle,  drip,"  wet. 
15a.  Shake,  tremble,  quiv- 
er, flicker. 

15b.  Shake  mentally,  be 
angry,  abashed,  fear- 
ful, etc. 

16.  Throw  down,  fall. 

17.  Fall  to  pieces. 

18.  Shoot,  throw  at. 

19.  Pierce,  split. 

20.  Join,  fight,  check. 

21.  Tear. 

22.  Break,  smash. 

23.  Measure. 

24.  Blow. 

25.  Kindle. 

26.  Milk,  yield. 

27.  Pour,  flow,  rush. 

28.  Separate,  free,  leave, 
lack. 

29.  Glean. 
r^O.  Choose. 

31.  Cook,  roast,  boil. 

32.  Clean. 

33.  Wash. 

34.  Bend,  bow. 

35.  Turn,  roll. 

36.  Press,  fix. 

37.  Squeeze. 

38.  Drive,  thrust. 


39.  Push,  stir,  live. 

40.  Burst,    gush,  laugh, 
beam. 

41.  Dress. 

42.  Adorn.  «■ 

43.  Strip,  remove. 

44.  Steal. 

45.  Check. 

46.  Fill,     thrive,      swell,  88 
grow  strong. 

47.  Cross. 

48.  Sweeten. 

49.  Shorten. 

50.  Thin,  suffer. 

51.  Fat,  stick,  love. 

52.  Lick. 

53.  Suck,  nourish. 

54.  Drink,  sv/ell. 

55.  Swallow,  sip. 

56.  Vomit. 

57.  Chew,  eat. 

58.  Open,  extend. 

59.  Reach,     strive,  rule, 
have. 

60.  Conquer,  take  by  vio- 
lence, struggle. 

61.  Perform,  succeed. 

62.  Attack,  hurt. 

63.  Hide,  dive. 

64.  Cover,  embrace. 

65.  Bear,  carry. 

66.  Can,  be  strong. 

67.  Show. 
68. .  Touch. 

69.  Strike. 

70.  Ask. 

71.  Watch,  observe. 

72.  Lead. 

73.  Set. 

74.  Hold,  wield. 

75.  Give,  yield. 

76.  Couch. 

77.  Thirst,  dry. 

78.  Hunger. 

79.  Yawn. 


80.  Spue. 

81.  Fly. 

82.  Sleep. 

83.  Bristle,  dare. 

84.  Be  angry,  harsh. 

85.  Breathe. 

86.  Speak. 

87.  See. 
Hear. 

89.  Smell,  sniff. 

90.  Sweat. 

91.  Seethe,  boil. 

92.  Dance. 

93.  Leap. 

94.  Creep. 

95.  Stumble. 

96.  Stick. 

97.  Burn. 

99.  Stand. 

98.  Dwell. 

100.  Sink,  lie,  fail. 

101.  Swing. 

102.  Hang  down,  lean. 

103.  Rise  up,  grow. 

104.  Sit.  . 

105.  Toil. 

106.  Weary,  waste, 
slacken 

107.  Rejoice,  please. 

108.  Desire,  love. 

109.  V/ake. 

110.  Fear. 

111.  Cool,  refresh. 

112.  Stink. 

113.  Hate. 

114.  Know. 

115.  Think. 

116.  Shine. 

117.  Run. 

118.  Move,  go. 
119a.  Noise,  inarticulate. 
119b  Noise,  musical. 

120.  Do. 

121.  Be. 
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Some  of  the  roots  have  closely  allied 
meanings,  so  that  there  are  as  many  as 
fifteen  connected  with  the  concepts  to 
burn,  and  to  speak;  and  many  more  which 
can  be  traced  to  shine. 

We  experience  feelings  at  once  humb- 
ling and  elevating  when  we  consider  that 
all  we  admire,  all  on  which  we  pride  our- 
selves, our  thoughts,  whether  poetical, 
philosophical,  religious,  our  whole  litera- 
ture, all  our  dictionaries,  whether  scien- 
tific or  industrial;  in  fact,  our  whole  intel- 
lectual life  is  built  upon  this  small  num- 
ber of  mother-ideas,  of  121  concepts. 
We  should  feel  neither  humbled  nor  ele- 
vated; we  are  making  use  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  It  is  our  duty  to  trans- 
mit the  legacy  to  our  descendants  which 
they  gave  us,  but  purged  from  allow. 

Three  chief  points  are  to  be  noted, 
when  we  are  concerned  with  the  progress 
of  the  intellect: 

1.  The  creative  activity  of  humanity  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  roots  of  words. 

2.  ^The  source  of  all  abstract  ideas  lies 
in  acts  which  are  entirely  material. 


3.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  we  speak  the  language  derived  from 
that  spoken  by  our  primitive  ancestors..^ 
It  was  the  custom  of  Nebuchadnezzar  tc 
have  his  name  stamped  on  every  brick 
that  was  used  during  his  reign  in  erect- 
ing his  colossal  palaces.  Those  palaces 
fell  to  ruins,  but  from  the  ruins  the  an- 
cient materials  were  carried  away  fo^ 
building  new  cities;  and  on  examining  the 
bricks  in  the  walls  of  the  modem  city  of 
Bagdad,  travelers  have  discovered  on 
every  one  the  clear  traces  of  the  royal 
signature.  Our  modern  languages  were 
built  up  with  the  materials  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  languages,  and 
every  word  that  we  pronounce  displays 
the  royal  stamp  impressed  upon  it  by  - 
the  founders.  The  roots  with  their  suc- 
cessive change  of  meaning,  the  constmc- 
tion  of  their  grammatical  forms,  the  con- 
tinued changes  amongst  the  different  dia- 
lects, all  indicate  the  presence  of  a  germ 
in  man  tending  from  the  first  to  make 
him  a  reasoning  being. 


What  Story  Writers  Can  Learn  From  Ad.  Writers 

By  C.  B.  McCuaig 


The  other  day  I  was  called  nito  render 
first  aid  to  a  writer  to  whom  an  unsym- 
pathetic editor  had  sent  back  a  neatly 
typed  manuscript.  A  relative,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  client  of  mine,  and  a  pretty 
shrewd  merchandiser,  wanted  to  know 
w^hat  the  trouble  was.  He  held  that  a 
story  ought  to  be  like  any  other  kind  of 
merchandise,  and  if  it  was  made  from 
good  material  by  honest  labor  it  ought 
to  sell.  He  put  it  up  to  me  much  as  he 
would  a  new  brand  of  suspenders  which 
had  failed  to  catch  on  with  the  trade. 

Now  I  am  not  a  fiction  writer  as  I  can 
prove  by  any  number  of  rejection  slips, 
relics  of  other  days,  but  for  many  years 
I  have  made  my  daily  bread  and  occa- 
sionally butter  as  a  writer  of  advertising 
copy,  and  I  knew  what  was  wrong  with 
that  yam.  It  was  slow  in  getting  away 
from  the  post.  It  needed  an  "eye- 
catcher."  It  was  short  on  "h.  i.  stuff," 
w^hich  as  everyone  knows  means  "human 
interest"  around  a  copy  factory.    In  a 


word  if  the  aforsesaid  writer  had  spent 
less  time  in  trying  to  "cop"  the  style  of 
0.  Henry  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  concentrated  more  on  Uncle  Bill's 
half  page  space  she  might  have  stood 
a  better  chance  of  getting  across  with 
friend  editor. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  self-confessed 
"low-brow"  who  frankly  admits  that  he 
is  not  above  prostituting  his  gifts  in  the 
interests  of  soap,  fire  extinguishers,  or 
thrashing  machines,  it  would  look  as  if 
the  first  thing  story  writers  can  learn 
from  ad.  writers  is  the  high  cost  of  space. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  advertis^  ^ 
ers  gladly  pay  as  high  as  $10  an  agate! 
line,  single  column,  and  there  are  14  of 
these  agate  lines  in  an  inch?  If  space 
for  my  advertisement  is  worth  that  much, 
space  for  your  story  is  worth  the  same 
rate,  otherwise  I  am  being  robbed.  So 
each  word  you  put  in  that  story  is  more 
costly  than  the  farthest  cablegram  you 
ever  sent,  and  you  shouldn't  forget  it. 
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No,  the  editor  doesn't  pay  you  that 
much  a  word.  Neither  does  the  com- 
mission man  who  buys  your  eggs  pay  you 
as  much  as  he  sells  them  for.  There  are 
certain  sordid  things  like  upkeep,  mate- 
rial, labor  and  overhead  to  be  reckoned 
with,  but  if  you  could  look  over  the  pub- 
lisher's account  books  you  would  find  that 
you  are  getting  your  fair  price  all  right, 
and  the  editor  is  perfectly  justified  in 
thinking  of  his  space  at  the  line  rate. 

Now  honestly,  even  if  you  had  a  few 
million  dollars,  wouldn't  you  prune  that 
story  some  before  you  put  it  on  the  wire 
even  at  $2  a  word  ?  Would  you  give  two 
hard  round  dollars  for  each  and  every 
word  in  it? 

No?  Well  then,  why  do  you  blame 
the  editor  if  he  takes  the  same  view  and 
sends  it  back? 

If  you  were  an  advertising  writer 
working  daily  in  space  which  costs  your 
client  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, you  would  form  the  habit  of  look- 
ing upon  words  as  costly.  You  would  try 
your  best  to  set  them  like  diamonds  in- 
stead of  throwing  them  on  with  a  shovel. 
You  wouldn't  be  mean  enough  to  try 
"putting  it  over"  on  friend  editor  by 
wasting  $342  on  describing  the  mellow 
giow  of  the  setting  sun  when  he  was 
paying  you  to  narrate  the  events  which 
caused  the  demure  Gertrude  and  her  lit- 
tle wild  man  to  come  to  a  "clinch"  in  the 
last  paragraph. 

Another  thing  unsuccessful  story  writ- 
ers fail  to  recognize  is  the  importance  of 
what  we  copy  hacks  call  the  "eye 
catcher."  Usually  with  us  it  is  a  picture, 


because  drawings  and  halftones  are 
easier  to  get  than  big  ideas,  but  if  the 
government  stops  the  use  of  copper  for 
photo-engraving  we'll  get  our  "stuff" 
read  just  the  same,  even  if  we  do  have 
to  work  a  bit  harder,  and  you  can  do  the 
same  thing.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  put- 
ting a  "kick"  in  the  first  line — not  half 
way  down  the  page  but  right  at  the  start. 
Wise  copy  writers  say  that  if  you  can 
make  a  man  read  the  first  paragraph 
he'll  do  the  rest  himself.  It  takes  an 
effort  to  make  him  start  and  another  to 
make  him  stop,  and  readers  aren't  strong 
on  exerting  effort. 

Then  there  is  the  importance  of 
"human  interest  stuff."  You  can  never 
know  how  the  advertising  writer  scorns 
you  when  you  fail  to  make  your  flesh  and 
blood  characters  breathe  and  think  and 
talk.  You  have  every  chance  in  the 
world.  How  would  you  like  the  job  of 
putting  personality  and  red  blood  into  a 
washing  machine  or  a  gas  engine  ?  That's 
what  we  have  to  do. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  be  said,  but  why 
say  it?  The  Editor's  space  is  valuable, 
and  all  the  humble  ad.  man  can  do  at 
best  is  to  start  the  writer  man  thinking 
in  another  field.  Do  not  scorn  advertis- 
ments  nor  the  people  who  write  them, 
even  though  they  may  be  so  crude  as  to 
admire  the  work  of  the  chap  who  origin- 
ated Big  Ben  more  than  the  work  of 
Ruskin.  They  are  human  too,  you  know, 
clever  in  their  way,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  them  whose  salaries  are  upwards  of 
$30,000  a  year. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Shield 


By  J. 

The  Editor  for  August  25th  contains 
two  items  of  particular  interest  to 
newspaper  men  because  both  are 
false.  A  quotation  from  "John  Cave," 
last  paragraph  reads:  "The  head  of  a 
newspaper  if  he  would  do  his  best,  must 
be  cruel  as  death.  He  must  be  always 
on  the  watch,  and  at  the  least  sign  of 
v/eariness  or  of  age  in  a  man,  the  man 
must  go.  .  .  .  To  do  the  best  for  his  pa- 
per, he  must  do  the  worst  for  his  men." 


C.  Y. 

That  reads  like  a  personality  article  on 
the  Kaiser,  written  by  a  young  girl 
graduate.  This  little  squib  is  being  writ- 
ten in  one  of  the  country's  largest  news- 
paper oflices.  Within  the  writer's  view 
are  fifty  or  more  newspaper  men.  About 
one  fourth  have  gray  heads,  and  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  them  are  waary — too 
weary  for  an  answer  to  such  faiTago  as 
John  Cave  writes.  Yet  we  have  no  Simon 
Legree  walking  the  deck,  seeking  a 
chance  to  be  "cruel  as  death." 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  rough- 
neck editor  flourished  to  some  extent. 
But  the  v/orld  is  being  made  safe  for 
newspaper  men,  along  with  other  demo- 
crats. In  odd  corners  of  this  big  news- 
paper building  where  the  writer  now  sits 
m.any  desks  are  tucked  away  for  old  fel- 
lows who  have  run  their  last  race.  They 
have  escaped  that  "cruel  as  death"  stuff 
because  the  paper  values  past  services 
and  present  ability  to  do  their  part.  And 
when  they  can't  do  their  part  there  is 
usually  half  pay  until  they  get  their  final 
assignment. 

Another  of  your  contributors,  Mr.  Wal- 
liser  Wallace,  is  a  pathetic  sort  of  cuss, 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  has  been  sick. 
And  we  all  feel  sorry  for  the  man  who 
isn't  fit.  But  Mr.  Wallace  details  the 
horrible  results  of  various  stories  he 
has  written  in  a  M^ay  to  make  the  un- 
initiated reader  feel  th^.t  the  average 
newspaper  man  is  a  highwayman.  In 
no  case  does  Mr.  Wallace  say  that  he 
wrote  things  about  his  victims  which 
were  untrue.  He  says  that  he  is  an  hon- 
est-to-goodness  reporter,  and  we  will 
take  him  at  his  word.  But  it  is  accepted 
that  he  wrote  the  truth  and  the  persons 
concerned  suffered  as  a  result.  There  is 
just  one  moral  to  that — behave  yourself 
and  you  won't  get  into  the  police  court. 
Of  course  the  truth  often  hurts  innocent 
persons.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  newspaper  man,  it  is  a  condition  of 
life.  And  life  is  what  most  reformers 
would  make  over  when  they  profess  to 
criticize  the  press.  They  are  sincere 
enough,  but  fail  to  see  that  it  is  life  and 
not  the  newspaper  at  fault. 

A  newspaper  is  essentially  a  private 
enterprise.  It  prints  certain  things  and 
the  public  pays  to  read  them.  Can  any 
proposition  be  simpler  than  that?  Next 
we  meet  the  objection  that  most  news- 
paper material  deals  with  the  dark  side 
of  life.  Granted,  for  the  dark  side  is 
the  one  into  which  most  of  us  like  to 
peer.  Crime,  wickedness,  have  a  strong 
fascination.  Can  any  one  name  a  great 
drama,  or  opera,  and  any  save  a  few 
great  books,  where  the  theme  is  not 
tragic  or  borders  upon  the  wicked?  Of 
course  wickedness  is  largely  relative,  but 
we  won't  tackle  that  question  now. 


Every  woman  in  the  land  and  most  of 
the  men  will  read  with  absorbed  interest 
the  story  of  a  murder  where  the  husband  t 
and  wife  relation,  with  a  dash  of  jealousy,  ' 
are  the  old  primitive  motives.  That  is 
newspaper  writing  at  its  lov/est  ethical 
ebb.  But  it  is  perhaps  the  most  popular. 
So  the  blame  can  be  charged  to  life  and 
human  nature.  And  newspapers — like 
books — are  not  much  above  the  level  of 
those  who  read  them. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  alleged  highbrows 
to  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  over  the 
future  of  the  press.  Not  one  in  ten  was 
ever  beyond  a  newspaper  door,  and  that 
tenth  one  usually  lingered  but  a  little 
while.  The  newspaper  business  is  harder 
than  most  vocations,  and  the  prizes 
smaller.  It  is  a  training  school  incom- 
parable for  the  young  man  who  wishes  to 
write.  But  it  is  not  a  good  profession 
to  pursue  for  life,  any  more  than  sign 
painting  would  be  for  the  man  who  as- 
pired to  art.  But  such  a  one  could  per- 
haps learn  much  that  was  useful  in  the 
sign  painting  line.  Not  every  newspaper 
man  Vvants  to  be  a  literary  worker.  Some 
of  them  have  no  inclination  whatever  in 
that  direction,  and  no  capacity  for  it. 
These — the  practical  sort — look  upon  the 
literary  worker  with  more  suspicion  than 
the  highbrow  regards  them.  Because  the 
bane  of  all  newspaper  offices  is  the  fellow 
who  tries  to  do  "fancy  writing. 

Schools  of  journalism  are  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  true  newspaper  man.  They 
don't  grow  'em  that  way.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  learn  and  that  is  jon  the  stool 
of  agony  under  the  city  editor's  eye.  And 
city  editors  are  not  half  so  bad  as  repre- 
sented. Generally  their  bark  is  worse 
than  the  bite.  Most  of  the  "soul  stuff" 
written  about  newspaper  offices  is  merely 
silly,  and  not  dangerous  to  any  one  ex- 
cept the  outsider.  ^ 

Some  nevv^spapers  print  much  that  is'^i' 
foolish  and  worthless  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  public  wants  to  read  such 
things.  And  they  have  a  half  million 
circulation.  But  there  is  a  promise  of 
less  tommy-rot  and  more  worth  while 
things.  The  promise  will  be  realized  if 
the  public  helps.  Otherwise  the  old  ful- 
some story  of  "Why  I  Left  My  Husband" 
will  continue  to  be  printed  for  the  mass 
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of  readers.  It  is  not  the  papers  that  can 
work  out  the  improvement  alone.  It  is 
the  public,  human  nature, — life,  that  must 
be  improved.    And  the  chances  of  any 


radical  development  in  the  near  future 

The  Story  Journey 


are  very  remote.  For  the  newspapers  re- 
flect life  more  closely  than  any  other 
agency  today.  And  the  average  of  hu- 
manity, is  pretty  low. 


By  Delevan 
Every  story  may  be  regarded  as  a 
journey — an  excursion  in  the  realm  of 
psychic  interest.  A  typical  fiction  has 
all  the  elements  of  a  travel-trip.  We 
start  to  read  a  story  in  the  same  frame 
of  mind  as  in  starting  on  a  journey,  that 
is,  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  the  mental 
condition  known  to  \>  "iters  as  suspense 
(suspense  in  its  static  or  latent  form). 
This  is  the  natural  preliminary  attitude 
— the  necessary  subjective  state  of  initial 
interest.  Without  this  interest  the 
traveler  might  as  well  forego  his  journey, 
and  the  reader  cast  aside  his  book.  If 
they  are  not  in  the  appreciative  mood, 
and  are  not  able  to  throw  off  distracting 
thoughts,  the  journey  as  well  as  the  story 
will  be  a  bore— a  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able proceeding. 

At  the  start,  then,  until  the  reader  has 
commenced  his  perusal  of  the  book,  and 
thvi  traveler  has  settled  himself,  let  us 
say,  in  his  seat  in  the  railway  coach,  the 
interest  of  each  in  his  intended  journey 
is  of  his  own  creation,  voluntary  and  sub- 
jective. The  moment,  however,  that  the 
one  begins  to  lose  himself  in  his  pages, 
and  the  other  feels  the  train  start,  each 
surrenders  his  "will  to  enjoy"  to  the  par- 
ticular agency  that  is  then  engaged  in 
transporting  him  into  unknown  regions. 
After  that  it  is  "up  to"  the  story  and  the 
travel-route  to  develop  and  maintain 
interest.  But  here,  before  either  has 
proceeded  far  on  his  course,  we  perceive 
that  if  the  lines  we  have  started  to  draw 
^re  to  be  continued,  they  must  be  limited. 

Ye  assumed  that  the  story-reader  started 
^nis  fiction-trip  with  the  paramount  idea 
of  receiving  enjoyment;  and  in  this  we 
were  right.  Fiction  is  a  form  of  art;  its 
purpose,  therefore,  is  to  provide  mental 
pleasure  or  entertainment.  Now,  the 
railway  passenger  does  not  always  travel 
on  pleasure  bent.  More  often,  perhaps, 
he  is  on  business,  perhaps  a  salesman. 


Howland 

Or  the  traveler  may  be  going  to  a  funeral 
— in  which  case  no  very  great  anticipa- 
tions of  pleasure  on  his  journey  could  be 
expected  to  engross  his  mind.  Neverthe- 
less, there  would  be  an  expectation  'of 
some  sort  as  to  what  the  trip  might  bring 
forth  of  interest. 

The  salesman  would  likely  be  thinking 
about  what  fellow  salesmen  he  might 
meet  on  the  train,  with  whom  he  could 
swap  business  information.  And  the 
mourner  v^^ould  unconsciously  be  more  or 
less  eager  to  welcome  incidents  that 
might  temporarily  relieve  his  mind  of  its 
sorrowful  burden. 

About  the  only  persons  on  the  train 
who  could  be  considered  as  starting  out 
with  no  anticipatory  interest  would  be 
the  train-hands — to  whom  it  is  an  "old 
story,"  and  whose  chief  thought  would  be 
about  Ifiaving  the  "run"  over  and  getting 
a  rest  at  the  end  of  it.  But  even  they 
w^ould  be  ready  to  have  the  monotor.y 
broken  by  unusual  happenings  (even  ac- 
cidents) and  remarkable  characters 
among  the  passengers. 

In  these  different  cases  we  see  the 
initial  psychological  conditions,  or 
"moods,"  governing  various  types  of 
stories — from  those  of  pure  "story"  inter- 
est, to  the  mixed  genres  containing  utili- 
tarian or  artistically  extraneous  interest. 
The  most  perfect  parallel  betw^een  the 
two  kinds  of  "journey"  is  found  between 
the  two  typical  forms  of  each — the  pure 
story  and  the  pure  pleasure-trip  or  ex- 
cursion; so  we  will  follow^  particularly 
the  analogy  betv/een  these. 

The  latent  suspense  in  the  minds  of 
both  travelers  at  the  beginning  soon 
fades  unless  something  happens — either 
in  the  way  of  novel  and  striking  incidents 
or  scenes  experienced,  or  peculiar  and  at- 
tractive personalities  encountered.  Other- 
wise the  story  presently  becomes  dull 
and  tedious,  like  a  railway  trip  taken  at 
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night,  where  the  traveler  enters  his  pull- 
man,  to  find  the  berths  all  made  up  and 
not  a  person  in  sight,  and  has  to  sit  up 
all  night,  perhaps,  with  his  view  shroud- 
ed in  darkness. 

The  interest-exciting  factors  when  in 
the  form  of  incidents  or  scenes  constitute 
the  "circumstantial"  substance  of  the 
story — its  plot,  structure,  atmosphere, 
etc.,  producing  their  definite  objective  ef- 
fects on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  just  as 
they  do  on  the  traveler.  When  personali- 
ties are  made  to  impinge  on  the  attention, 
character-interest  is  the  exciting  factor. 

The  difference  between  the  two  great 
classes  of  stories  is  illustrated  perfectly 
in  the  travel-trip.  The  predominant  type 
of  story,  that  of  plot,  corresponds  to  the 
commonest  kind  of  pleasure-trip — that 
enjoyed  mostly  because  of  its  interesting 
circumstances;  while  the  character-story 
appeals  to  the  same  mind  that  would 
find  pleasure  in  a  journey  taken  over  a 
familiar,  and  to  it  uninteresting  route, 
because  of  the  interest  it  found  in  ob- 
serving the  reaction  of  fellow-travelers 
to  the  scenes  traversed.  Of  course,  most 
stories  as  well  as  journeys  combine  both 
forms  of  interest  in  varying  proportions. 

Let  us,  now,  follow  the  parallel  courses 
of  the  two  travelers. '  Their  initial  or 
latent  suspense  cannot  be  continued  in- 
definitely in  that  state.  '  It  must  be  in- 
creased (strengthened  to  a  climactic 
limit)  and  then  relieved  or  satisfied;  and 
the  operation  must  be  repeated  continu- 
ously; otherwise  interest  will  evaporate 
completely.  This  is  the  law  of  mainte- 
nance of  psychic  interest — constant  fluc- 
tuation, with  rise  and  fall  in  suspense. 
By  it  we  can  judge  the  mental  states  of 
both  travelers,  and  we  will  therefore 
confine  our  attention  to  the  railway  jour- 
ney, leaving  those  who  follow  our  argu- 
ment to  note  its  applicability  to  the  fic- 
tion case. 

The  awaited  "diversion"  will  occur 
most  often,  perhaps,  in  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances or  surroundings — in  the  vary- 
ing scenes  passed  through  by  the  flying 
train;  smiling  farm-country,  rugged  hills 
and  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes,  villages, 
cities,  etc.  But  if  the  monotony  is  not 
relieved  in  this  way,  the  traveler  will 
soon  be  led  to  turn  his  attention  inward 


— to  the  persons  occupying  the  railway 
coach  with  him;  or,  indeed,  his  interest 
may  from  the  first  have  been  engaged  by 
them,  supplying  at  once  a  never^iling 
source  of  enjoyment  in  a  study  of  their 
differing  appearances-  and  manners,  and 
the  characters  thereby  more  or  less  clear- 
ly revealed. 

In  the  one  case  the  chief  interest  at- 
taches to  external,  adventitious  experi- 
ences— which  reveal  it  as  that  typical 
of  the  adventure-spirit— objective  inter- 
est. In  the  other  case  the  traveler  exer- 
cises most  subjective  interest,  and  finds 
satisfaction  in  endeavoring  to  understand 
through  the  interpretative  power  of  his 
own  inner  consciousness. 

Suppose  now  that  the  outside  scenes 
no  longer  interest  the  excursionist — not 
varying  to  any  extent — and  that  he  finds 
small  gratification  in  contemplation  of 
nis  fellow-travelers.  He  begins  to  be 
disappointed.  If  his  trip  was  to  be  a 
very  short  one  and  he  had  left  the  train 
just  before  reaching  this  point,  he  would 
probably  not  experience  any  great  satis- 
faction— not  having  expected  anything 
m.ore — and  would  feel  that  he  had  a  fairly 
pleasant  time.  But  if  he  has  a  long 
ride  ahead  of  him  the  prospect  will  cer- 
tainly be  dull. 

How  can  his  interest  still  be  held?  By 
renewing  his  expectancy — restrengthen- 
ing  suspense.  On  the  one  hand,  he  may 
be  told  by  the  railway  attendants,  or  by 
others  among  the  passengers  who  have 
been  over  the  route  before,  that  later 
the  train  will  traverse  some  striking  re- 
gions. Indeed,  he  may  have  gotten  the 
information  before  starting  —  through 
perusal  of  tourist  pamphlets,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  hear  from 
the  conductor  that  a  delegation  of  im- 
portant personages  is  to  board  the  train 
some  miles  farther  on.  The  conductor 
doesn't  know  who  they  are — his  train 
orders  didn't  tell  that;  so  suspense  i^' 
strongly  renewed.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  railway  man  does  know  the  identities 
of  the  expected  party  (or  the  passengers 
may  have  read  about  them  in  the  news- 
papers) and  they  include  a  nationally 
celebrated  figure.  A  keener  interest  is 
thus  awakened.  How  does  the  great  man 
look,  talk,  and  act?    Our  traveler  has 
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never  met  one  of  such  high  degree.  Some 
of  the  others,  though,  may  have  seen  the 
personage,  and  they  try  to  describe  him, 
feach  in  his  own  way;  but  they  only  whet 
the  traveler's  curiosity.  Presently  the 
train  stops,  and  the  distinguished  party 
boards  it.  Here  is  a  climactic  point;  and 
right  here  the  journey  will  either  suc- 
ceed or  fail  on  the  whole  in  interest. 

Does  the  great  one  measure  up  to  the 
expectations  that  have  been  aroused  con- 
cerning him?  Does  he  fit  and  fill  out 
the  vague  ideal  that  the  traveler  has 
formed,  and  present  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  ^dignity  and  authority?  Per- 
haps, however,  the  expected  celebrity  is 
not  of  heroic  renown.  He  may  be  a  na- 
tional fun-maker,  a  "Charlie  Chaplin"  or 
other,  and  lives  up  to  his  "screen"  repu- 
tation, keeping  the  passengers  in  a  roar. 
Here  would  be  an  instance  of  strong 
comedy  interest — the  dominating  one  of' 
the  trip,  probably. 

Suppose,  though,  that  there  had  been 
a  mistake  in  the  conductor's  train-orders, 
and  he  had  led  the  passengers  to  expect 
the  political  magnate — instead  of  whom 
there  appeared  unexpectedly  the  cele- 
brated clown! 

Or  suppose  that  the  mistake  had  oc- 
cuix'ed  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
either  event  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
surprise  for  the  traveler,  and  although 
his  interest  would  probably  survive  the 
Bhock,  there  would  be  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity that  would  color  disagreeably  his 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  trip.  It  would 
certainly  appear  like  "bad  art"  on  the 
part  of  the  transportation  company  in 
giving  out  such  misinformation  to  the 
confusion  of  its  patrons. 

A  similar  unpleasant  feeling  would 
prevail  if  a  tourist  bought  a  ticket  for 
an  excursion  to  the  sea-shore,  and  found 
after  having  sped  some  miles  on  his  way, 

Piat  he  was  headed  for  the  rocks  and 
oods  of  a  mountain  region. 
But  many  and  various  complications 
might  arise  in  a  journey,  whereby  sur- 
prise should  add  to  its  interest.  The  ad- 
venturing traveler  at  the  start  antici- 
pated some  novel  experiences.  He  was 
expecting  (paradoxically  speaking) 
something  unexpected.  He  had  indefinite 
ideas  about  what  was  before  him,  but 


his  judgment  (through  past  experience) 
had  taught  him  that  things  would  not  be 
exactly  as  he  had  pictured  them  in  ad- 
vance, and  one  source  of  satisfaction  he 
was  bound  to  find  in  trying  to  make  the 
details  of  reality  fit  into  the  pre-con- 
ceived  or  ideal  frame-work  of  his  imag- 
ination. Every  relapsing  or  abatement 
of  suspense,  therefore,  was  accompanied 
by  an  element  of  surprise,  leaving  the 
germ  of  a  fresh  growth  of  suspense  re- 
maining to  renew  interest.  Only  when 
the  surprise  was  so  great  as  to  over- 
power the  relief  of  suspense,  was  the 
disturbing  effect  produced.  In  the  case 
last  cited,  for  instance,  the  traveler  after 
discovering  that  he  was  speeding  moun- 
tainward,  might  be  informed  by  the 
trainmen  that  on  account  of  an  accident 
on  the  line  the  train  was  compelled  to 
take  this  roundabout  route,  and  was 
bound  for  the  sea-shore  after  all!  We 
can  imagine  the  extra  enjoyment  that  he 
would  receive  through  this  unexpected 
addition  to  his  journey. 

Or  take  the  case  again  of  the  heralded 
train-party.  Imagine  the  changes  in 
interest  if  the  celebrated  personage  on 
boarding  the  train  appeared  to  be  an  or- 
dinary, in  no  way  distinguished-looking 
individual  whose  actions  were  undigni- 
fied or  even  boorish,  quite  puzzling  the 
passengers,  until — it  finally  dawned  upon 
them  (perhaps  through  the  conductor 
just  then  discovering  the  mistake  in  his 
orders)  that  it-  was  not  the  party  they 
were  expecting,  but  another  delegation 
(of  "low-brow"  politicians)  going  to  the 
same  convention.  Or,  .  for  a  comedy- 
surprise  climax,  suppose  that  at  the 
point  where  the  famous  fun-maker  was 
expected,  there  appeared  a  solemn,  minis- 
terial-like person  who  after  a  while  be- 
gan to  unbend  and  relax  into  some  ridicu- 
lousness— and  suddenly  whipped  off  false 
whiskers  and  other  make-up,  disclosing 
himself  as  the  irrepressible  comedian 
playing  one  of  his  characteristic  practi- 
cal jokes.  This  v/ould  be  a  rather  un- 
usual and  improbable  variety  of  incident 
for  any  journey,  and  a  strain  on  any 
interest  but  that  of  comedy.  "From  the 
Sublime  to  the  Ridiculous"  is  a  step  that 
can  be  taken  in  one  direction  only;  it 
cannot  be  reversed.    These  examples  of 
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surprise  show  it  associated  regularly  with 
the  relief  or  discharge  of  suspense; 
which  is  as  it  should  be  in  the  most 
satisfying  and  artistic  "journey" — that 
in  which  the  rhythmic  fluctuation  qi  in- 
terest is  well  maintained.  But  by  the 
cruder  type  of  traveler — the  sheer  wan- 
ton adventurer — strong  surprise  is  de- 
sired and  appreciated  at  any  and  all 
times;  as  in  his  mind  there  is  little  de- 
velopment of  latent  suspense  through  de- 
preconceived  or  ideal  expectancy,  but 
merely  a  simple  craving  for  something 
novel  to  happen  as  often  as  possible;  and 
accidents  of  any  kind  are  eagerly  wel- 
comed. Better  a  smash-up  and  the  hos- 
pital afterwards,  than  a  safe  journey 
with  nothing  exciting  to  talk  about  later. 
As  for  character-interest,  it  would  needs 
be  extremely  unusual  to  engage  such  a 
mind.  The  only  exhibitions  of  personal- 
ity that  would  command  his  attention 
would  be  some  one  having  a  fit  in  the  car, 
or  a  drunken  row  over  a  card  game  in  the 
smoking  compartment,  or  something  as 
intensely  "human"  as  these  episodes. 

In  the  different  instances  cited  we  have 
seen  a  few  of  the  many  ways  by  which  a 
travel-trip  might  be  enlivened  for  the 
traveler,  and  his  interest  aroused  and 
held  during  its  continuance — during  its 
continuance,  that  is,  for  a  reasonable 
period.  Initial  interest  cannot  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  Jiowever,  any  more 
than  a  journey  can  last  forever. 

A  journey  must  have  an  end  or  objec- 
tive point;  otherwise  it  becomes  mere 
wandering — idle,  profitless  vagabondage. 

The  normal  traveler  sets  out  on  his 
peregrination  with  an  abiding  interest  in 
what  is  at  the  end  of  it;  and  all  that 
happens  along  the  v\^ay,  though  wel- 
comed as  diver^on,  must  not  interfere 
with  his  final  satisfaction;  or  his  trip  will 
remain  in  his  mind  as  a  failure. 

If  he  had  been  compelled,  for  instance, 
to  leave  his  train  just  before  the  eminent 
personage  boarded  it,  and  he  had  caught 
only  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  great  man, 
it  were  better  that  his  curiosity  had 
never  been  excited  about  the  latter.  Or, 
if  he  had  planned  a  daylight  run  through 
the  "Royal  Gorge,"  and  because  of  a 
landslide  the  train  had  to  wait  half  a  day 
and  then  go  through  the  scenic  wonder- 


land at  night,  we  can  imagine  how  angry 
he  would  be  and  inclined  to  scold  the 
railroad  company.  ^ 

But  an  enjoyable  journey  can  be  as-:  r 
sured  the  traveler,  if  his  interest  in  what 
is  at  the  end  of  it  is  strong  enough  to 
overcome  any  disappointments  he  may 
meet  en  route.  The  thought  fired  his 
mind  at  the  beginning,  forms  his  "mood," 
coloring  his  appreciation  of  whatever 
happens  during  his  journey's  course.  Pic- 
ture a  lover  speeding  across  the  conti- 
nent to  his  bride-to-be,  and  one  can  easily 
conceive  of  a  case  in  which  a  traveler, 
though  he  missed  seeing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado,  would  let  nothing 
cloud  the  rapturous  end  of  his  journey. 

Suppose,  though,  that  the  end  is  a  dis- 
appointment! Suppose  he  finds  on  ar- 
rival that  his  intended  has  at  the  last 
moment  eloped  with  another  fellow! 
This  would  be  an  absolutely  impossible 
"pleasure"  trip — just  as  impossible  as  a 
story  that  ended  in  the  same  painful 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  now  assume 
that  the  lover  has  been  summoned  by 
telegraph  to  the  death-bed  of  his  beloved, 
and  on  reaching  her  side  is  overjoyed  to 
learn  that  by  an  almost  miraculous  sur- 
gical operation  she  has  been  saved  to 
him.  That  would  be  a  supremely  satis- 
fying journey — no  matter  what  tortures 
of  mind  he  had  undergone  through  the 
delays  and  worries  of  his  trip. 

And  here  we  must  boldly  throw  down 
the  gage  to  the  literary  wiseacres  who 
rail  so  constantly  against  the  "inartistic 
happy  ending."  A  happy  ending  need 
never  be  inartistic;  while  the  unhappy 
one  often  is;  for  what  the  "high-browns" 
forget  (if  they  ever  knew  it)  is,  that  the 
m.otive  purpose  of  artistic  effort  is  the 
production  of  emotional  pleasure  — 
esthetic  satisfaction.  The  unsatisfying 
and  interfering  moments  that  are  intrr 
duced  to  complicate  the  issue,  heighte  ■ 
and  delay  it  through  contrast;  but  the 
end  must  always  be  an  emotional  uplift. 

Mental  depression  can  never  be  a  satis- 
fying emotional  consummation.  It  is  a 
negation  of  natural  law. 

Well — here  we  are,  going  on  and  on 
and  belying  our  own  dictum  about  "com- 
ing to  an  end";  but  we  do  not  wish  above 
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f11  to  make  this  travel-guide  tiresome; 
and  those  who  have  followed  our  itinerary 
with  interest  can  easily  extend  it,  tak- 
ing in  as  many  and  various  side-trips  as 
they  choose.  But  to  all  who  contemplate 
starting  a  story-journey — and  especially 
to  those  who  have  so  much  trouble  with 
"technique"  and  "construction,"  we  would 


offer  this  advice:  When  you  start  to 
plan  the  working-out  of  your  next  fiction 
effort,  take  an  imaginary  travel-trip  and 
follow  the  psychological  experiences  that 
you  meet  therein  if  you  would  make  your 
work  real,  sincere,  and  convincing,  and 
would  insure  your  readers'  interest. 


Contemporary  Writers  and  Their  Work 

A  Series  of  Autobiographical  Letters 


183.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

You  have  asked  me  to  do  a  difficult 
thing.  I  have  been  writing  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  I  would  not  know  how 
to  furnish  a  "brief  account"  of  that 
period  of  labor.  I  began  when  I  was 
seventeen — mainly  because  a  boy  who 
lived  in  the  next  yard  was  writing  poetry, 
and  I  wanted  to  show  him  what  I  could 
do  .in  that  line.  I  think  I  started  with 
an  epic,  and  the  epic  started: 
"Within  his  hall,  at  eventide. 
Lord  Rudolph  sat  in  pomp  and  pride." 
I  do  not  remember  the  rest,  except  that 
Lord  Rudolph  died  in  the  last  line.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  an  imitation  of 
something  in  my  school  reader,  but  the 
writing  of  it  gave  me  a  thrill  and  start- 
ed me  on  the  long  literary  trail.  I  must 
say  I  was  ambitious.  "Lord  Rudolph" 
went  to  Harper's,  and  Mr.  Alden's  deli- 
cately worded  rejection  slip  was,  to  a 
person^f  my  nerve,  encouraging.  It  has 
been  known  to  kill  some. 

That  old  family  paper.  The  New  York 
Weekly,  accepted  some  verses  from  me 
about  the  time  I  was  eighteen,  and  no 
event  in  my  life  since  has  taken  rank 
with  that  for  pure  spiritual  uplift.  I 
went  out  into  the  back  field  and  rolled 
in  the  grass  and  told  myself  I  was  a  poet ! 
I  did  not  tell  anybody  else — for  a  while. 
I  had  a  feeling  that  a  poet  would  not  be 
popular  in  our  family  circle.  It  leaked 
out,  however,  and  nothing  fatal  hap- 
pened. 

On  the  day  I  was  twenty  I  received  my 
first  pay  ($5.00  for  a  poem)  from  the 
Weekly  and  was  soon  being  paid  also  by 
the  old  Saturday  Night.  I  can't  imagine 
now  why  they  paid  for  those  perform- 


and  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  throw- 
down,  but  will  go  to  the  next  editor  fresh 
and  jaunty,  and  not  smelling  of  defects 
like  a  frowsy  tramp.  The  best  accept- 
ances I  had  in  those  days,  the  ones  that 
did  me  most  good,  were  of  r:xanuscripts 
that  had  gone  the  rounds  and  would 
never  have  landed  anywhere  if  they  had 
not  been  crisp  and  clean  when  at  last  they 
reached  the  right  man. 

Lord,  how  I  worked  in  those  days! 
Stories,  articles,  verse,  sketches,  jokes, 
and,  at  last,  a  short  novel — the  "Bread 
Line,"  which  gave  me  some  fame,  though 
its  sale  was  not  very  large.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  write  children's  books — The  "Hol- 
low Tree"  stories,  and  "The  Arkansaw 
Bear."  These  paid  better,  and  still  pay, 
for  once  you  strike  the  young  fancy  you 
have  something  more  permanent  than 
any  appeal  to  a  grown-up  fad. 

Then  I  began  biography.  The  "Bread 
Line"  led  to  the  writing  of  The  Life  of 
Thomas  Nash — the  old  cartoonist.  The 
Life  of  Nash  led  to  other  work  of  the 
sort — rather  profitable  work — and  finally 
to  the  writing  of  Mark  Twain's  biog- 
raphy, the  story  of  which  is  too  long  to 
tell  here. 

Now,  I  am  afraid  this  account  has  been 
far  from  brief  and  certainly  it  is  pretty 
sketchy,  for  there  are  in  it  years  of 
struggle  and  many  disappointments,  but 
there  have  been  supreme  moments,  too, 
and  looking  back  now  I  can  see  that  I 
have  enjoyed  it  'all.  I  have  not  always 
had  good  health  and  the  "odds  were 
ag'in'  me"  more  than  once,  and  the  hori- 
zon not  gay.  But  I  can't  reijiember  that 
I  ever  wanted  to  quit  the  game,  or 
thought    the    editors    were    in  league 
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Line,"  which  gave  me  some  fame,  though 
its  sale  was  not  very  large.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  write  children's  books — The  "Hol- 
low Tree"  stories,  and  'The  Arkansaw 
Bear."  These  paid  better,  and  still  pay, 
for  once  you  strike  the  young  fancy  you 
have  something  more  permanent  than 
any  appeal  to  a  grown-up  fad. 

Then  I  began  biography.  The  ''Bread 
Line"  led  to  the  writing  of  The  Life  of 
Thomas  Nash — the  old  cartoonist.  The 
Life  of  Nash  led  to  other  vv^ork  of  the 
sort — rather  profitable  work — and  finally 
to  the  v/riting  of  Mark  Twain's  biog- 
raphy, the  story  of  which  is  too  long  to 
tell  here. 

Now,  I  am  afraid  this  account  has  been 
far  from  brief  and  certainly  it  is  pretty 
sketchy,  for  there  are  in  it  years  of 
struggle  and  many  disappointments,  but 
there  have  been  supreme  moments,  too, 
and  looking  back  now  I  can  see  that  I 
have  enjoyed  it  all.  I  have  not  always 
had  good  health  and  the  "odds  were 
ag'in'  me"  more  than  once,  and  the  hori- 
zon not  gay.  But  I  can't  remember  that 
I  ever  wanted  to  quit  the  game,  or 
thought  the  editors  were  in  league 
against  me  because  I  was  new,  or  that 
there  was  any  easy  road  to  recognition 
and  acceptance.  If  there  was  such  a 
road,  I  never  found  it,  or  heard  of  it.  To 
this  day  my  best  editorial  friend  would 
turn  my  manuscript  down  if  it  didn't 
suit  him,  and  denounce  me  to  boot. 

Now,  about  the  story  "Reforming 
Verny,"  recently  used  in  the  Harper's 
Editor's  Drawer.  I  can't  describe  the  pro- 
gress of  this  story  as  it  grew  in  my  mind, 
for  I  Avrote  it  last  winter,  and  I  am  no 
longer  clear  on  the  matter.  As  to  the 
"problems  faced"  in  it — the  only  one  I 
recall  is  the  problem  of  doing  on  short 
notice  a  story  for  the  Drawer  editor,  who 
has  a  hard  time  getting  enough  of  those 
semi-burlesque  things,  and  had  extorted 
a  promise  from  me  to  let  him  have  one 
by  a  certain  date  v/hen  I  hadn't  an  idea 
in  my  head.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem that  tries  my  soul.  Problems  of  plot 
and  psychology  do  not  distress  me  much 
if  I  only  have  an  idea  or  two  to  start  on. 
I  think  the  main  idea  in  "Verny"  was  to 
let  a  young  bounder,  like  Mr.  McGill's 
Percy  and  Ferdy,  really,  for  once,  have 


his  innings  and  dazzle  those  boarding 
house  boobs.  " 

In  closing,  perhaps  I  may  suggest  to 
any  young  writer  who  thinks  of  trying 
a  story  on  the  Harper  Drawer,  that  these 
stories  must  have  a  completely  rounded 
plot,  and  a  good  snap  in  them  at  the 
end.  They  must  be  on  the  verge  of  the 
burlesque,  but  not  wildly  improbable. 
They  are  not  very  easy  to  do,  I  think, 
for  they  are  offered  sparingly,  and  I  know 
they  have  never  been  easy  for  me. 

So,  no  more  at  present.  My  forty 
years  of  the  writing  game,  though  pretty 
checkered,  have  left  me  in  fair  health  and 
spirits  and  looking  back,  now,  I  believe 
I  would  not  change  the  pattern,  even  if 
I  could. 


18.  Henry  Milner  Rideout 

As  to  ways  of  writing  a  story,  one 
man's  meat  is  another's  poison.  My  own 
aim  in  practice  has  been  to  think  first 
about  the  persons  of  the  tale,  to  begin 
with  characters,  try  to  know  them  well, 
place  them  in  clear  surroundings,  then 
let  them  go  their  way,  talkative  or  silent, 
busy  or  dull,  but  always  dirC'Cting  the 
action  to  its  end.  This  is  easier  said  than 
done;  but  the  chosen  difficulty — the  limit 
set  by  their  nature  and  probable  circum- 
stance— is  to  my  thinking  the  writer's 
best  guide,  his  rod  and  his  staff  on  the 
shadowy  pilgrimage  of  fiction.  So  long 
8S  we  are  going  with  them,  seeing  them, 
hearing  them,  watching  what  they  do, 
what  they  wear,  what  they  hold  in  their 
hand  to  work  or  play  with,  knowing  what 
they  would  love  or  despise,  and  how  the 
world  seems  to  them  on  a  hill-top  or  in  a 
crowded  room, — so  long,  at  least,  we  are 
in  safe  company.  We  may  say  with  John 
Bunyan : 

"Thus,  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  delight. 
And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  in  black 

and  white; 
For,  having  now  my  method  by  the  end. 
Still  as  I  pulled,  it  came;  ..." 
The  manner  then  takes  care  of  itself,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  fiddling  after-  ad- 
jective or  verb  when  one  is  truly  occu- 
pied with  people  and  things. 

You  will  say  all  this  is  counsel  of  per- 
fection, and  of  course  will  be  right.  But 
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we  do  no  harm  in  discussing  aim  rather 
than  performance,  for  the  performance  ib 
always  discouraging,  or  nearly  always. 
One  day  there  may  come  a  reader  who 
says — "I  liked  your  story.  I  knew  such 
a  character,  such  a  man,  such  a  woman.  1 
could  see  that  place."  Then  we  have  a 
great  reward  won  by  an  honest  method. 

Pardon  the  lecture,  and  let  a  question 
or  two  be  added.  Do  you  not  think  thai 
all  writing,  of  whatever  kind,  should  bo 
so  done  that  it  may  be  read  aloud  ?  Not 
passably,  but  well;  not  as  rough  print 
conveying  notions  through  the  eye,  not 
as  an  effort  to  be  melodious:  plain  prose, 
telling  a  story,  ought  it  not  (if  it  can) 
meet  and  satisfy  the  ear  like  good  talk, 
full  of  meaning,  change,  color,  and  the 
fun  of  give  and  take  ? 


184.  Douglas  Valentine 

The  Editor  wants  to  know  how  I  came 
to  write  "Okewood  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice," now  appearing  in  The  Country 
Gentleman.  To  answer  that  question,  I 
'  have  to  go  rather  far  back  into  my  life. 

Before  the  war  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war,  I  was  a  newspaper  man.  Now 
I  am  a  soldier,  a  Brtish  officer,  for  the 
duration.  Writing  up  the  Hun  at  war 
seems  to  be  a  family  business  with  us, 
for  my  father,  the  late  Mr.  George  Doug- 
las Williams,  was  one  of  Reuter's  wai 
correspondents  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-1871,  accompanied  the 
French  Government  to  Bordeaux,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  time  to  have  several 
narrow  escapes  of  his  life  in  the  Com- 
mune. After  a  year  in  Germany  to  learn 
the  language  I  started  in  at  Reuter's  as 
sub-editor  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
eventually  spent  five  years  as  Reuter's 
correspondent  in  Berlin.  From  Berlin  T 
went  to  Paris  as  one  of  Lord  Northcliffe's 
lieutenants,  being  Paris  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Mail  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  Then  I  became  special  corres- 
pondent and  war  correspondent  of  Tht 
Daily  Mail  and  with  Mr.  Frederick  Pal- 
mer (whom  the  boys  call  "Uncle"  Pal- 
mer) of  the  Associated  Press  v/as  the 
first  war  correspondent  to  be  officially  at- 
tached to  Sir  John  French's  headquarters 
in  France  in  the  present  war.  That  wa^ 
March  1915,  and  in  November  1915,  when 


the  voluntary  system  of  recruiting  had 
all  but  worked  itself  out  and  (from  the 
British  viewpoint)  the  war  correspond- 
ent's occupation  was  gone,  I  joined  the 
..!rmy  and  eventually  got  wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  in  September  1916. 

It  was  actually  a  shell  of  the  largest 
size  which  blev/  me  into  fiction.  That 
happened  like  this:  I  v/as  convalescent 
and  bored,  resting  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  in  winter.  In  the 
winter  of  1916,  accordingly,  I  amused  my- 
self by  writing  my  first  novel  "The  Man 
.Vith  the  Clubfoot,"  the  secret  service  re- 
mance  to  which  "Okewood  of  the  Secret 
Service"  is,  properly  speaking,  the  sequel. 

In  my  travels  about  Europe  as  a  special 
correspondent  I  had  often  come  across 
agents  of  the  different  secret  services. 
The  secret  service  had  always  interested 
me.  In  pre-war  days  it  really  was  a 
secret  service  and  my  encounters  with 
the  smooth-spoken,  rather  enigmatical 
gents  of  the  German  and  Austrian  gov- 
ernments in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  the 
Balkans,  and  last  but  not  least,  London, 
often  left  me  guessing.  Paris  is,  or  was, 
the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  riff-raff 
jf  the  world's  secret  servica  and  during 
my  time  there  I  ran  across  many  indi- 
viduals whose  sudden  proclivity  for  my 
company  I  was  not  vain  enough  to  set 
down  to  my  personal  charms,  but  rather 
to  the  influence  of  the  powerful  journal 
whose  interests  I  represeiTted. 

The  German  secret  agent  was  the  most 
ubiquitous  and  active  of  all  the  spies  of 
those  pre-war  days.  From  Ranelagh  to 
Longchamps,  from  Black  Horse  Square 
in  Lisbon  to  Capsa's  at  Bukharest,  from 
Moscow  to  Luneville,  I  met  them,  suave 
and  polished  for  the  most  part,  chic 
(when  they  were  women),  always  well 
provided  with  funds,  but  all  inquiring 
and  questioning  and  noting.  In  those 
days  I  did  not  believe  a  world-war  possi- 
ble; but  I  knew  that,  should  it  come,  Ger- 
many would  start  it  and  that  in  that 
event  my  country  would  be  on  the  side 
of  France.  So  I  never  took  a  Hun  at  his 
face  value,  but  watched  them  all  as  they 
watched  me.  And  all  the  time  I  was 
storing  up  my  impressions  against  the 
time  when  I  should  write  a  secret  ser- 
vice romance. 
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Most  of  the  characters  in  "Okewood  of 
the  Secret  Service"  are  studied  from  life, 
and  let  no  one  say  that  the  incidents  of 
the  book  are  improbable.  We  are  told 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  but 
the  story  of  the  British  'secret  service 
in  this  war  is  stranger  than  both.  Men 
have  embarked  on  missions  more  perilous 
and  more  desperate  than  Desmond  Oke- 
wood's.  Some  of  them  have  come  back 
but  many  have  never  returned — vanished 
into  that  fog  of  war  which  even  posterity 
will  probably  never  be  able  to  dissolve. 

Though  "Okewood  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice" is  only  my  second  novel,  I  have  al- 
ready perpetrated  two  books  about  the 
war.  The  first,  "With  Our  Army  in 
Flanders,"  treats  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  war  and  is  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tions as  a  war  correspondent  at  British 
G.  H.  Q.  The  other  entitled  "The  Adven- 
tures of  an  Ensign,"  I  had  to  write  under 
the  psuedonym  of  "Vedette"  as  a  British 
officer  is  not  allowed  to  write  about  mili- 
tary matters  under  his  own  name.  It  is 
an  Autobiographical  narrative  of  a  young 
officer's  experiences  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme. 

Being,  as  a  novelist,  entirely  self- 
taught,  I  fear  my  methods  of  construc- 
tion are  painfully  unorthodox.  In  both 
my  former  novels  as  in  the  one  on  which 
I  am  working  at  present,  a  series  of 
scenes  and  incidents  first  group  them- 
selves together  in  my  mind;  the  plot 
comes  afterwards,  generally  in  the  course 
of  writing.  "Okewood  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice" germinated  in  a  lonely  inn  situated 
on  the  edge  of  an  English  fen,  the  inn 
which  I  have  sought  to  describe  in  "Oke- 
wood of  the  Secret  Service"  under  the 
name  of  "The  Dyke  Inn."  I  had  long  re- 
volved in  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  British 
secret  agent  being  set  to  work  to  hunt 
down  a  gang  of  German  spies  operating 
in  England,  but  it  was  not  until  the  acci- 
dent of  night  operations  with  my  bat- 
talion at  home  brought  me  to  that  sinis- 
ter inn  at  nightfall  that  I  saw  my  tale 
beginning  to  piece  itself  together. 

All  writers  have  a  master,  and  mine 
(if  I  can  arrogate  to  myself  the  title  of 
disciple  of  so  great  a  writer)  is  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  I  love  his  breathless- 
ness,  his  fine  glamour  of  romance;  and 


above  all  I  revel  in  the  splendid  humanity 
of  his  characters.  Those  who  have 
roughed  it  with  good  fellows  in  tight  cor- 
ners can  realize  the  perfect  truth  of  the 
quarrel  between  Alan  Breck  and  James 
Balfour  in  "Kidnapped." 

Charles  Dickens  is  another  of  my  he- 
roes. In  almost  every  one  of  his  books 
I  sense  immortality,  the  presence  of  that 
firm,  directing  hand,  balancing  the  con- 
struction, mixing  the  ingredients  in  their 
exact  proportions,  which  outlives  the 
shroud,  the  candle  and  the  grave-digger, 
the  emblems  of  that  dea^h  from  which 
the  master  so  painfully  shrank. 

The  great  romanticists  are  the  text- 
books for  all  writers  of  fiction;  at  least 
that  is  my  opinion.  Take  the  Dumas! 
Study  the  overwhelming  force  of  their 
situations.  Among  the  finest  creations 
in  fiction  I  would  number  Edmond  Dan- 
tes'  escape  from  his  prison,  or  that  open- 
ing chapter  in  the  Dame  aux  Camelias — 
the  exhumation  in  Pere  La  Chaise  ceme- 
tery. 

If  I  could  I  would  write  a  book  which 
should  combine  the  charm  of  Stevenson 
and  his  genius  for  spinning  a  yarn,  the 
humor  and  pathos  but  not  the  sentimen- 
tality of  Dickens,  the  romance  of  Dumas 
Pere,  the  direct  English  of  Kipling,  and 
the  inventive  genius,  but  not  the  morbid- 
ity, of  your  immortal  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

This  is  a  bad  time  for  letters.  It  is  the 
iron  age  literature,  but  the  next  gen- 
eration will  surely  show  the  stimulating 
effect  which  this  war  in  its  unification  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  bound  to  have  on 
the  writings  of  authors  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 
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The  Experience  Exchange 

A  Give-and-Take-Department--Do  Your  Share 


What  a  Poet  Has  to  Learn: 

A  Comment  on  Marguerite  Wilkin- 
son's Article 

Marguerite  Wilkinson's  first  article  in 
her  series,  "What  a  Poet  Has  to  Learn," 
impels  me  to  urge  recognition  of  a  fact 
which  she  has  apparently  overlooked. 
That  I  may  feel  free  to  express  myself 
as  I  will,  without  incurring,  the  charge  of 
an  egotism  that  seeks  self-advertisement, 
this  letter  is  unsigned.  Yet  I  may  say 
in  all  modesty  that  I  believe  my  name 
has  appeared  in  print  as  frequently  as 
Marguerite  Wilkinson's,  and  my  delight 
in  and  absorption  of  poetry  has  extended 
over  three  decades;  I  have  written  it  for 
almost  as  long  a  period.  Having  thus 
established  a  right  to  have  opinions,  then, 
I  gladly  drop  the  perpendicular  pronoun, 
and  take  up  some  impersonal  truths. 

There  are  a  host  of  rhymers  dashing  off 
"little  things"  that  "just  come  to  them^'; 
admitted.  Let  us  leave  them  to  their 
inevitable  awakening;  it  is  punishment 
enough.  Let  us  take  up  the  case  of  the 
"well-known  poet"  who  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  poem  for  a  year,  and  had  not 
yet  got  it  to  his  satisfaction.  I  assume 
that  it  would  come  under  the  head  of  a 
short  poem  (Poe  says  there  are  no  long- 
ones),  because  he  read  it  through  at  a 
meeting  where  many  other  writers  also 
were  heard  from.  This  man's  poem  may 
have  been  "worth  hearing,"  but  it  was 
decidedly  not  a  great  work;  no  short 
poem  that  takes  a  year  to  elaborate  can 
be  a  great  poem.  Why? 

From  a  consideration  of  the  more  seri- 
ous verse  appearing  in  our  better  maga- 
zines, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
:hat  even  the  magazine  poet  ie^  a  most 
iareful  and  slow  worker,  a  close  student 
of  technique.  In  purity  of  rhyme  and  in 
manipulation  of  rhythm  the  modern  poet 
makes  the  old-timer  look  like  a  school- 
boy. He  has  gained  much — but  at  what 
a  fearful  cost! 

What  should  be  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  lyric  ?    Should  it  not  breathe  Youth  ? 


Should  it  not  possess  the  "first  fine  care- 
less rapture"?  Should  not  every  poefm 
be  a  high  adventure,  undertaken  with  a 
bold  heart?  And  can  there  be  anything 
really  fine,  rapturous,  lyrical,  youthful, 
or  adventurous  without  spontaneity  ? 
.  .  .  Can  you  imagine  a  short  poem, 
worked  over  and  elaborated  for  more 
than  a  year,  that  shall  have  left  to  it  any 
spontaneity?  A  man  with  such  ideas  of 
poetry  should  be  working  in  a  more  solid 
medium.  He  is  not  a  poet,  but  an  ar- 
tificer. 

Is  not  study,  then,  a  necessary  element 
in  the  writing  of  great  verse  ?  That  de- 
pends on  what  you  mean  by  study.  In 
place  of  "The  Study  of  Life  Itself"  the 
living  of  life  itself  is  to  be  preferred. 
If  a  man  must  consciously  study  "words 
in  relation  to  life"  and  "rhythm"  and 
"images  and  symbols,"  and  "the  sounds 
of  words,"  he  may  indeed  appear  in  the 
American  magazines  for  a  brief  period, 
but  his  name  will  assuredly  die  when  he 
dies.  Poets — real  poets — don't  have  con- 
sciously to  study  these  things;  what  they 
lack  of  them  as  a  natural  endowment  of 
their  being  comes  to  them  only  through 
tbeir  progressive  work,  and  comes  to 
them  in  this  way  to  the  limit  of  their 
individual  capacity.  What  they  thus  gain 
is  their  own;  our  present-day  magazine 
poets  have  nothing  of  their  own.  I  am 
of  course  speaking  in  general  terms; 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  only  a 
few,  and  these  would  rise  to  higher  things 
if  they  could  get  that  editor-instilled 
"safety-first"  motto  out  of  their  heads. 

The  fact  that  Masters  wrote  verses 
that  "sold  out  twelve  editions  in  the  first 
year  and  made  him  famous"  is  enough 
to  make  anybody  suspicious  of  the  quality 
of  his  turn-out,  and  our  suspicions,  if 
we  have  any  approach  to  a  conception 
of  what  poetry  is  and  is  not,  are  fully 
sustained  in  a  single  reading.  If  Vachel 
Lindsay  rewrote  one  of  his  poems  forty 
times,  it  is  safe  to  venture  the  assertion 
that  this  is  one  of  the  worst  of  his  poems. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  practically  no  competent  living  judges 
of  poetry  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public. 
Fifty  years  from  now  we  shall  smile  at 
the  stuff  published  and  lauded,  not  only 
in  magazines,  but  in  book  form  also.  We 
shall  not  smile  at  its  technique,  but  at 
its  caution;  it  is  old  before  it  is  young. 
"Poetry  runs,"  as  another  Wilkinson, 
John  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  said  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  Our  present-day  poetry  does 
not  run,  it  walks  cautiously,  tapping  out 
its  way  with  that  stick  of  the  blind — the 
"study"  that  your  article  seems  to  urge. 
This  protest  can  scarcely  end  better  than 
by  a  further  quotation  from  the  same 
source: 

"A  man  whose  talent  was  that  of  prose- 
writer  might  make  faultless  verse  from 
a  vocabulary  chosen  out  of  the  purest 
poetry  of  the  language,  and  there  should 
not  be  one  poetical  line  in  his  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  scarcely  an  intractable  word  in 
the  language  that  a  true  poet  could  noi 
weave  into  his  verse  without  harm  to  the 
poetic  effect." 

To  repeat,  the  best  modern  poetry  is 
"faultless  verse";  nothing  more,  nothing 
better.  It  is  the  florid  aria  of  the  over- 
trained opera  singer,  as  compared  to  the 
morning  song  of  Pippa.  I  know  of  no 
better  advice  for  the  verse-writer  than 
this :  If  you  haven't  inspiration,  wait  f  oi 
it.  While  you  are  waiting,  exercise  that 
spontaneous  appreciation  of  nature  ana 
humanity  that  is  always  the  endowment 
of  the  poet.  If  you  find  that  exercise 
anything  but  pure  joy,  break  your  pen. 
You  are  no  poet:  you  never  can  be.  There 
is  a  great  gulf  between  constructive  work 
and  creative  work;  because  some  con- 
structive work  is  necessary  to  bring  crea- 
tive work  objectively  before  mankind,  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  that  gulf,  just  as 
did  the  man  who  said  that  Genius  was 
an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  If 
you  do  not  write  poetry  spontaneously 
and  naturally,  as  a  bird  sings  or  as  a 
child  dances  to  the  music  of  a  hand- 
organ,  you  do  not  write  poetry  at  all; 
you  fabricate  verse.  Question  your  own 
desires;  if  they  spring  from  ambition 
rather  than  from  unstrained  emotion, 
don't  inflict  your  cheap  contraptions  upon 


a  verse-weary  world.  Your  silen^^e  may 
be  golden;  your  song  could  only  be  as 
tin  beaten  with  a  stick. 

Editor's  Note:  Stripped  bare  this 
comment  is  a  constructive  criticism  ofl 
Marguerite  Wilkinson's  opinion  that  a 
good  poem  is  the  result  of  mind  growth 
and  idea  development.  There  seems  to 
me  no  doubt  that  a  poet  who  is  master 
of  his  medium  can  improvise  fine  songs. 
I  am  equally  sure  that  a  careful  worker 
can  reawaken  the  emotion  that  made  him 
think  he  had  a  song  worth  the  singing, 
so  that  he  can  bring  to  his  working 
over  all  the  fine  frenzy  of  first  creation. 
I  think  there  are  few  poems  written  that 
are  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  temper- 
ing fine  frenzy  with  second  thought. 


W.  L.  B.  writes: 

Is  it  too  late  to  reopen  a  question  raised 
in  a  January,  1918,  issue?  Mr.  Earl  G. 
Curtis  (page  18)  mentions  a  girl-boy- 
dad-gun  story  which  he  sent  to  Judge, 
had  returned  and  later  sold  to  Young's 
Magazine.  Meamvhile  Judge  had  pub 
lished  a  joke  based  on  the  same  idea, 
and  afterward  Irvin  S.  Cobb  used  it  in 
his  story  "Lover's  Leap." 

As  Mr.  Curtis's  case  is  presented,  it 
might  leave  "His  Honor"  under  the  im- 
putation of  having  returned  the  original 
story  and  rehashed  and  published  it  with- 
out proper  credit.  This  is  unfair.  I  sent 
in  the  story  which  Judge  published,  hav- 
ing gotten  it  just  as  Mr.  Curtis  did,  from 
a  friend  who  claimed  first  or  second  hand 
knowledge  of  the  actual  occurrence.  Mr. 
Cobb,  when  the  coincidence  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  said  the  idea  came  to  him. 
from  a  like  well  informed  friend  in  the 
Lamb's  Club.  Evidently  the  legend  is 
widespread. 


li.  S.  writes: 

Last  November  I  sold  to   The  Geo- 
graphic  Magazine  a  special  article  on  a( 
timely  subject.    A  check  was  sent  me 
upon  accepting  the  sketch,  but  it  has  not 
been  published  to  date  of  writing. 

Also,  my  brother  sold  a  story  to  The 
Youth's  Companion  about  the  same  time, 
which  was  commented  on  at  the  time  of 
acceptance  as  "novel,   entertaining  and 
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/ingenious."   It  has  not  yet  seen  the  light 
/  of  day,  though  it   was  a  very  timely 
J    theme.    The  story  was  paid  for  on  ac- 
■fc|eptance.    Can  one  do  anything  under 

^^uch  circumstances  ?    Would  it  be  within 
^'    one's  rights,  or  wise,  to  make  any  in- 
quiry regarding  these  Mss? 

Editor^  Note:  The  acceptance  of  a 
manuscript  for  publication  puts  upon  the 
editor  the  obligation  to  publish  the 
material.  He  has  the  privilege,  however, 
of  choosing  the  time  and  method  of  pub- 
lication, so  long  as  this  does  not  affect 
unfavorably  the  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor. It  is  not  unusual  for  accepted  ma- 
terial to  have  to  wait  several  years. for 
publication.  Inquiries  to  the  editors  of 
The  Geographic  Magazine  and  The 
Youth's  Companion  would  not  be  out  of 
order,  though  probably  each  would  reply 
that  he  is  waiting  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity to  use  the  material. 


Earle  Mitchell  writes: 

The  Editor  for  September  10th  con- 
tains an  article  by  Howard  M.  Fisher 
which  interested  me  greatly.  I  was  fas- 
cinated by  his  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  up  to  his  writing  of 
"Dungeon  Walls"  (The  Green  Book  for 
July  18th).  The  incident  of  his  meeting 
an  old  beggar  who  told  him  the  story 
marks  the  meeting  of  the  two  greatest 
memories  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
for  not  only  had  the  ancient  mendicant 
memorized  the  exact  words  of  W.  C.  Mor- 
row's story,  "The  Inmate  of  the  Dun- 
geon," which  was  published  by  Lippin- 
cott's  in  1891,  and  which  reappears  in 
Vol.  Ill  of  an  old  collection  called  "Short 
Story  Classics"  published  by  Collier's, 
but  what  is  more  wonderful,  Mr.  Fisher 
remembered  the  exact  words  of  the  old 
beggar.  This  coincidence  should  have  it?? 
place  in  the  history  of  literature. 

kBut  I  have  spoofed  quite  enough  on 
e  subject.  Here '  are  the  facts  in  the 
se: 

While  playing  in  Rochester  this  sum- 
mer I  read  Mr.  Fisher's  story  and  imme- 
diately recognized  it,  as  I  once  drama- 
tized it  for  a  private  performance  at  the 
Green  Room  Club.  When  I  returned  to 
New  York  I  dug  up  "Short  Story  Clas- 
sics" and  compared  the  two  stories.  I 


found  that  Fisher  had  changed  but  an 
occasional  word  or  sentence  of  W.  C. 
Morrow's  story,  and  in  one  spot  he  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  original  story  for 
nearly  a  whole  page.  I  then  wrote  Mr. 
Ray  Long,  e-ditor  of  The  Green  Book,  and 
notified  him  of  the  piracy.  I  had  several 
letters  from  him  which  culminated  in  my 
borrowing  the  volume  from  the  Green 
Room  Club  library  and  sending  it  to  him. 

My  activity  in  the  matter  was  prob- 
ably stimulated  by  the  fact  that  I  re- 
cently found  a  man  in  vaudeville  who  for 
six  years  has  been  playing  a  sketch  which 
was  stolen  bodily  from  my  "The  Book- 
maker's Shoes"  which  appeared  in  The 
Smart  Set  of  March  1910,  and  at  least 
calculations,  I  have  been  "gyped"  out 
of  four  thousand  dollars  in  royalty. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  writer  as  1 
am  an  actor  by  profession,  and  am  now 
playing  at  the  Fulton  theater,  New  York, 
but  my  vanity  has  been  gratified  by  see- 
ing every  story  or  sketch  I  have  ever 
written  published  in  some  reputable 
magazine.  However,  if  present  condi- 
tions obtain  I  shall  never  write  another 
story  for  publication. 

My  resolution  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  I  have  ground 
out  eight  moving  picture  stories  and  have 
sold  six  of  them,  each  for  a  fistful  of 
hundred  dollar  bills.    Any   writer  can 
write  a  synopsis  of  a  film  play  with  one  i 
tenth  of  the  effort  that  he  devotes  to  af 
short  story  and  is  paid  ten  to  twenty! 
times  as  much  for  it.    In  the  past  fivei 
years  the  films  have  practically  used  up 
the  product  of  literature  for  the  past 
eighteen  hundred  years.    Hence  the  de- 
mand for  material. 

I  have  never  seen  more  than  a  dozen 
photo  plays  in  my  life  and  will  confess 
that  I  consider  them  stupid  entertain- 
ment, but  they  have  certainly  injected 
several  units  of  prosperity  into  my  finan- 
cial condition. 


Stella  V.  Kellerman  writes: 

There  were  so  many  statements  in  the 
article  quoted  from  The  Dial,  by  Sher- 
wood Anderson  ("An  Apology  for  Crud- 
ity," The  Editor  for  September  10th, 
1918),  that  seem  to  me  untrue,  that  I 
venture  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply. 
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He  says:  "We  shall  have  to  begin  to 
write  out  of  the  people  and  not  for  the 
people."  It  seems  to  me  that  any  au- 
thor who  deliberately  writes  for  the  peo- 
ple is  not  one  who  inspires  the  people. 
That  author  alone,  who  writes  the  thing 
that  his  own  soul  demands  shall  be  writ- 
ten, is  the  one  who  writes  for  the  people, 
in  very  deed  and  truth.  Vv^'hat  satisfies 
and  inspires  the  author  to  write,  will 
awaken  a  like  response  in  his  readers. 

"The  road  is  rough,  the  times  are  piti- 
less," says  the  author. 

When,  in  the  history  of  humanity  wa>, 
the  "road"  ever  more  inspiring  than  it  is 
today?  Every  step  is  forward,  and  tht> 
way  is  glorified  by  sufl'ering  and  sacri- 
fice, for  the  defense  of  civilization. 

"The  times  are  pitiless?"  The  timeu 
were  never  greater,  never  grander  than 
they  are  today.  "A  new  light  is  shining 
in  the  faces  of  the  people"  says  President 
Wilson,  truly.  For  the  people  are  con- 
sciously bowing  at  the  altar  of  Freedom 
and  Liberty.  In  their  hearts  is  the  vision 
of  the  peace  to  be! 

"Who,  knowing  our  America,  and  un- 
derstanding the  life  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
life  here  is  for  the  most  part  an  ugly 
affair?"  Is  this  true,  save  to  such  as 
this  author,  who  see  in  American  life  bui 
their  own  selves  ?  As  they  think  so  they 
see.  I  have  been  in  the  old  world  towns 
and  cities.  I  have  dwelt  here  and  there 
in  the  so-called  "subtle"  old  lands  and 
places.  But  every  hour  of  the  time  spent 
in  those  lands  made  me  more  and  more 
proud  that  I  am  an  American! 

"As  a  people,  we  have  given  ourselves 
to  industrialism,  and  industrialism  is  not 
lovely!"  I  challenge  this  statement,  out 
and  out!  I  say  industrialism  is  lovely  1 
It  is  a  loveliness  that  is  remaking  the 
world.  It  is  a  loveliness  that  is  ennob- 
ling humanity  in  that  it  is  out-flowing 
into  the  lives  of  the  people,  enriching 
them  a  thousand-fold  over  the  "subtle" 
intellectuality  of  the  old  world. 

"The  dominant  note  in  American  life 
today  is  the  factory  hand,"  says  Mr. 
Sherwood.  If  this  were  true,  which  I  do 
not  concede,  I  would  say.  What  of  it? 
There  is  nothing  ominous  about  a  factory 
hand!    The  factory  hand  is  manifestly 


an  important  part  of  the  web  of  life. 

He  is  a  better  and  better  factory  hand 
every  day,  because  there  is  industrial 
progress  in  the  very  air  he  breathes.  Andr 
the  factory  hand  in  America  is  more 
"subtle"  than  the  factory  hand  in  the  old 
world.  Our  soldiers  are  proving  them- 
selves equal  to  the  demands  of  old  world 
military  "subtlety!"  It  is  idle  to  assert 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportunities  for 
authors  in  America,  that  the  thing  they 
must  bear  in  mind  is  their  "limitations!" 
And  that  the  only  way  to  write  in  har- 
mony with  the  times,  is  to  be  crude !  "To 
share  with  America,  her  crude  expres- 
sion of  life !" 

About  the  only  thing  the  author  says 
in  this  article  that  I  can  unqualifiedly  af- 
firm is  this  stsatement:  "To  my  room 
come  writers,  they  talk,  and  I  talk.  We 
are  fools." 

Mark  Twain  was  not  afraid  of  Ameri- 
can crudity!  He  never  belittled  the 
American  people,  nor  deplored  their  lack 
of  "subtlety!"  He  was  an  American 
product — and  what  America  has  done 
she  can  do,  and  do,  and  moreover,  is 
doing,  day  after  day.  Time  will  discover 
the  resources  of  America.  And  "the  gift 
of  beauty  and  subtlety  in  prose"  shall  not 
be  defiled  by  crudity  or  industrialism! 


C  S.  Montayne  writes: 

On  Pot  Boilers 

I  cannot  hear  the  so-called  "pot-boiler" 
condemned,  despised  and  laughed  at 
without  saying  a  word  in  its  <lefense. 
Frankly,  what  writer  will  admit  he  has 
never  written  "down"  to  a  periodical 
with  the  one  idea  in  mind  to  sell  his 
work  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  please, 
not  himself,  but  the  editor  of  the  par- 
ticular magazine  he  thinks  it  might  best 
suit?  I  believe  also,  if  a  great  many  of  the 
tales  which  have  been  hailed  with  loud  ac;: 
claim  were  analyzed,  they  would  be  four^ 
at  the  root  to  be  "pot  boilers."  My  con 
ception  of  the  word,  and  as  I  have  heard 
it  discussed  at  the  dinners  of  the  writers' 
clubs,  is  that  it  means,  a  script  written 
for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  to  pro- 
vide money  to  tide  the  author  over  until 
more  serious  and  ambitious  work  is  dis- 
posed of.  If  such  is  the  truth,  why  should 
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it  be  scorned  and  upheld  to  ridicule? 
Rather,  one  would  imagine,  instead  of 
a  black  sheep  the  "pot  boilers"  should 
be  regarded  with  fond  affection,  in  the 
manner  of  a  favorite  child.  Since  the 
spring  of  1915  I  have  written  and  sold, 
by  actual  count,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  short  stories  and  ten  novelettes, 
stories  that  run  from  15,000  to  25,000 
words.  Without  shame  I  may  state  that 
at  least  two  thirds  of  this  outp-ut  was  "pot 
boilers,"  I  have  written  "up,"  down  and 
around  to  please  an  editor,  my  sole  ob- 
ject being  to  sell  the  story.  I  have  writ- 
ten against  my  belief,  in  some  cases,  but 
I  have  atoned  for  that,  I  think,  by  doing 
a  serious  story,  embodying  secret  ideals 
and  beliefs. 

I  have  had  seven  stories  in  three  maga- 
zines on  the  news  stands  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  fact  has  given  me  infinitely 
more  satisfaction  than  one  story  in  Scrib- 
ner's  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Because 
these  seven  tales  were  run  in  Snappy 
Stories,  The  Parisienne,  and  Saucy  Stor- 
ies and  were  "pot  boilers"  of  the  most 
rabid  sort,  did  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
sizeable  amounts  of  the  checks  I  receivec'i 
in  payment.  It  might  surprise  some  of 
the  scoffers  to  know  the  price  per  word 
some  of  these  magazines  pay  for  materi- 
al. For  instance  Snappy  Stories  has  a 
minimum  two  cents  a  word  rate!  To 
illustrate  my  point  more  forcefully  I  give 
at  random  a  few  prices  I  have  recently 
received  for  novelettes:  "The  Greater 
Love,"  Snappy  Stories,  $250.00;  "The 
Melody  of  Youth,"  Saucy  Stories,  $150.00; 
"The  Tempering  Fires,"  Parisienne, 
$125.00;  "The  Beckoning  Flame," 
Young's,  $75.00;  and  "Slaves  of  Tempta- 
tion," Breezy  Stories,  $75.00.  "Pot  boil- 
ers" all,  written  to  be  sold,  and  sold ! 

For  two  of  my  short  stories  I  re- 
ceived offers  from  stage  people  for  the 
rights  to  turn  them  into  vaudeville  play- 
lets. One  I  accepted  on  a  cash  down  and 
royalty  basis.  Another  short  story  was 
disposed  of  in  London  through  the  agents 
of  the  New  Fiction  Publishing  Co.,  and 
my  film  play  agent  is,  at  the  moment, 
negotiating  with  a  photoplay  concern  for 
a  sale  of  the  rights  to  my  novelette  "The 
Quest  of  Happiness,"  Breezy  Stories,  for 


the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  form 
for  the  silent  drama. 

I  don't  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  1 
commend  the  "pot  boiler"  to  the  atten- 
tion of  writers  who  are  making  a  start. 
I  do  not.  The  lure  of  it  can  easily  become 
a  menace.  For  new  authors  a  "pot 
boiler"  should  be  used  only  to  acquire  a 
working  capital  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  mat  until  these  tales,  into  which 
has  gone  the  best  o'  one,  bring  returns. 
M.  L.  H,  writes: 

Inland  Storekeeper,  New  York,  pays 
at  a  fair  rate  and  the  editor  writes  nice 
personal  letters,  but  it  seems  to  take  its 
own  time  about  sending  checks. 

Khakiland,  Seattle,  isn't  as  bad  as  some 
m.embers  paint  it.  It  has  paid  me  $40 
cash  for  three  short  stories,  and  prom- 
ises early  payment  for  several  others  it 
has  been  holding  for  a  long  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  held  a  1,000 
word  Ms.  for  about  a  year  and  about  a 
month  after  I  wrote  that  I  was  offering 
it  elsewhere  along  came  a  fair  sized 
check. 

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
prince  of  farm  papers  to  my  way  of 
thinking. 

The  Retail  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia, 
sends  out  a  printed  leaflet  of  suggestions 
that  is  worth  sending  for. 

Mss.  for  By-Water  Magazine  men- 
tioned in  a  recent  number  of  The  Editor 
should  be  sent  to  Richelieu  Building, 
Montreal,  Canada. 


J.  S.  writes: 

Over  one  year  ago  I  submitted,  with 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return, 
three  poems  with  pen  and  ink  illustra- 
tions, to  Childhood,  then  published  by 
Daughaday  &  Co.,  608  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  I  have  written  it 
at  least  six  times,  requesting  the  return 
of  the  drawings,  so  that  I  could  submit 
elsewhere.  Sara  W.  Featherstone,  the 
editor,  while  in  New  York  several  months 
ago,  wrote  me  a  note  saying  she  would 
look  the  matter  up  when  she  returned  to 
Chicago.  I  have  written  several  times 
since  then,  but  that  is  the  only  word  I 
have  ever  had  in  reply.  The  publication, 
Childhood,  is  quite  a  high  class  maza- 
zine,  the  cover  of  which  is  adorned  with 
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the  motto:  "What's  Brave,  What's 
Noble,  Let's  Do  It." 


B.  M.  C.  writes: 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
International    Feature    Service  saying: 
"We  regret  that  under  present  conditions  / 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  consider! 
handling  this  material,  which  we  here-  1 
with  return.    The  recent  regulations  an- 
nounced by  the  War  Industries  Board 
relative  to  the  conservation  of  print  pa- 
per make  it  impracticable  for  us  at  this 
time  to  undertake  any  new  features." 
I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  The  Edi- 
tor family  has  had  a  like  experience,  and 
if  The  Editor  can  throw  any  light  on  this. 

Editor's  Note:  The  regulations  of  tht 
War  Industries  Board  do  not  specifically 
forbid  the  syndication  of  new  features. 
They  do,  however,  so  regulate  the  use 
of  print  paper  by  newspaper  publisheis 
that  it  would  be  idle  for  any  syndicate 
to  attempt  to  exploit  any  but  the  very 
best  and  most  important  features. 


Ralph  P.  Koehler  writes: 

On  the  Photoplay  Market 

I  notice  only  a  few  contributors  ever 
give  their  experiences  with  photoplay 
companies  in  this  department;  I  believe 
there  should  be  just  as  much  co-opera- 
tion in  this  line  as  in  any  other.  No  other 
phase  of  writing  is  less  perplexing  nor 
more  discouraging  than  that  of  dispos- 
ing successfully  of  your  scenarios  or  syn- 
opses. To  market  them  requires  good 
salesmanship,  and  should  be  just  as  deli- 
cately handled  as  the  writing  of  the  play 
itself.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  chaotic 
state  in  which  the  manufacturers'  policies 
exist,  and  partly  to  the  difficulties  of 
marketing  any  manuscript  whether  for 
the  magazine  or  for  the  stage.  Perhaps 
my  slight  experience  in  the  field  of  mo-- 
tion  pictures  might  be  of  benefit  to 
others. 

Editors  of  the  Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co., 
Universal  City,  Calif.,  announce  that  they 
are  "not  doing  comedies." 

Manuscripts  for  the  use  of  Lyons- 
Moran  comedies  can  be  addressed  to  Uni- 
versal, but  suggestions  had  better  be 
made  that  they  are  for  these  stars.  This 
is  an  excellent  market  for  a  clever  one- 


reel  comedy  containing  a  double  male 
role.  But  be  sure  you  understand  thor- 
ougj;jly-4he  types  of  comedies  they  pro- 
duce. 

/  Christie  Film  Company,  Sunset  Boule- 
vard and  Gower  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  is 
ever  asking  for  stories  centered  about  the 
life  of  young  romantic  lovers  or  newly- 
weds.  Synopses  are  prefered  to  scenario 
form  as  Mr.  Christie  himself  writes  all 
contixmity»  Decisions  are  made  in  about 
two  weeks. 

A  manuscript  addressed  to  the  South- 
ern California  Producing  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  was  returned  with  a  Christie 
Film  Company  rejection  slip! 

Bob  Horner  of  the  Ebony  Film  Cor- 
poration, Transportation  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  always  willing  to  examine 
slapstick  comedies  suitable  for  negro 
actors.  He  says  in  part:  "Try  to  use  as 
few  characters  as  possible  and  don't  be 
stingy  with  your  exterior  scenes;  and 
don't  forget  the  new  gags  and  funny  bits 
of  business  as  they  are  the  big  factors 
with  us." 

A  letter  from  Isidore  Bernstein,  mana- 
ger of  productions  of  the  National  Film 
Corporation  of  America,  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard  and  Gower  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, explains  the  reason  for  rejecting 
my  story  for  "Smiling  Billy  Parsons." 
If  a  writer  can  write  comedies  that  are 
crammed  with  novelty  there  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  with  this  concern.  Above 
all,  know  the  kind  of  comedies  it  pro- 
duces, or  you  will  be  wasting  your 
stamps. 

My  experience  with  magazine  editors 
is  somewhat  limited.  Unlike  many  other 
w^ritersfl  have  had  no  trouble  with  them, 
never  lost  a  manuscript,  and  in  short  be- 
lieve that  a  careful  study  and  a  good  se- 
lection of  the  markets  will  eliminate  all 
trouble. 

Mudd  Motor  Monthly,  4301  West  Madi- 
son Street,  Chicago,  111.,  pays  one  dollar 
for  a  snap  shot  of  a  Ford  car  in  some 
unusual  place,  position,  or  doing  some 
unusual  work  or  service. 

What  To  Do,  Elgin  111.,  is  always  in 
the  market  for  short  descriptive  articles 
on  strange  things  and  places.  A  good 
example  is  a  published  article  of  mine 
which  tells  of  a  church  in  Wales  with  a 
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name  of  only  one  word  containing  56  let- 
ters. Rates  average  four  dollars  per 
thousand  words. 

Lilian  Ferguson,  associate  editor  of  Sun- 
set Magazine,  writes: 

"B.  S."  is  in  error  in  stating  on  page 
167  of  your  September  10th,  1918,  issue, 
that  Sunset  Magazine  does  not  pay  upon 
acceptance.  With  exception  of  small 
contributions  to  one  of  its  minor  depart- 
ments, Sunset  pays  upon  acceptance.  In 
brief,  Sunset  pays  in  advance  for  all  but 
two  pages,  and  only  excepts  these  two 


Id  this  department  THE  EDITOR  aims  to  give 
twice  each  month  news  of  the  literary  market 
that  interests  and  aids  writers  with  manuscripts 
for  sale.  A  publisher's  claim,  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  truth  a  little,  or  a  contributed  note, 
incorrect  through  ignorance,  occasionally  creeps  in 
because  there  is  no  time  to  verify  it  before  going 
to  press.  For  this  reason  THE  EDITOR  cannot 
be  responsible  for  any  misstatements ;  it  would 
strongly  urge  writers  to  study  each  new  magazine 
before  submitting  manuscripts.  A  study  of  a 
publication  offers  a  surer  criterion  than  all  the 
statements    in    the     world.     Whenever  possible 


The  People's  Popular  Monthly,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  A.  M.  Piper,  editor,  writes: 
"We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  call  atten- 
tion in  your  columns  to  the  fact  that 
People's  Popular  Monthly  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  short  articles  not  to  exceed  1,000 
words  on  subjects  related  to  homebuild- 
ing  and  furnishing,  especially  those 
which  have  to  deal  with  personal  experi- 
ence. These  articles  should  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  illustrations  if  pos- 
sible. We  are  also  interested  in  articles 
of  about  the  same  length  on  experiences 
in  home  gardening,  especially  in  small 
towns  and  the  country.  These  articles 
also  should  be  illustrated." 

The  People's  Popular  Monthly,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  A.  M.  Piper,  editor,  writes: 
"The  People's  Popular  Monthly  is  in  the 


because  in  the  mechanical  uncertainties 
of  make-up,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
say  just  what  space  can  be  given  therein 
to  text  and  illustrations.  It  is  advisable 
for  contributors  to  all  publications  to 
ascertain  facts,  and  not  jump  at  conclu- 
sions, before  making  public  statements. 

Editor's  Note:  We  think  it  is  generally 
known  that  Sunset  does  pay  on  accept- 
ance for  nearly  all  its  material.  As  read- 
ers will  observe,  however,  the  force  of 
the  argument  of  "B.  S."  is  not  lessened 
by  this  fact. 


statements  are  taken  verbatim  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  editors  of  th  publications  con- 
cerned. 

Writers  are  asked  to  rememoer  that  this  is 
primarily  a  news  department,  supplementary  to 
"1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  There  arc 
some  4,000  markets  for  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  ; 
obviously  a  large  volume  like  "1001  Places  to  Sen 
Manuscripts"  is  required  to  give  information  of 
all  these  markets.  The  writer  who  consults  "1001 
Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  and  takes  note  of 
the  changes  among  the  items  in  this  department 
ig  certain  to  be  well  informed  at  all  times. 


market  for  short  articles  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  words  on  better 
equipment  and  better  furnishing  for 
small-town  and  rural  homes.  These  arti- 
cles should  be  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
suitable  pictures." 

The  Affiliated  Productions  Company, 
Masonic  Temple  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is 
a  new  theatrical  producing  firm  organized 
by  Edward  W.  Rowland,  George  M.  Catts, 
Edward  Dubinsky,  and  George  B.  Peck. 
Full  length  plays  of  timely  interest,  on 
themes  bordering  on  the  sensational 
will  be  produced. 

The  Modern  Priscilla,  85  Broad  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  makes  a  specialty,  of 
course,  of  articles  on  new  and  timely 
needle-work,  fancy-work,'  and  knitting 
subjects.    It  also  uses  articles  on  good 
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home-keeping,  a  serial  story,  an  occa- 
sional short  story,  and  now  and  then  a 
suitable  lyric  poem. 

Adventure,  Spring  and  Macdougal 
Streets,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  most  use 
for  well-worked  out,  convincing  stories  of 
adventure,  of  moderate  length.  It  also 
uses  very  brief  accounts,  veritable  anec- 
dotes, of  unusual  incidents  in  adventur- 
ous places,  as  well  as  verse  such  as  one 
man  might  read  to  another  over  a  camp- 
fire.  Ability  to  give  readers  the  enter- 
taining reading  they  desire  and  expect 
is  the  first  requirement  put  upon  writers 
by  the  editor  of  Adventure. 

Isaiah  Clarkson  Parrot,  for  thirty-one 
years  editor  of  Modern  Priscilla,  85 
Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  died  recently 
at  his  honii?  in  Boston. 

Advertising  and  Selling  and  The  Ad- 
vertising News  have  been  merged  as  Jhe 
Advertising  News  with  Advertising 
and  Selling,  117  East  24th  Street, 
New  York,,  N.  Y.  The  new  paper  will 
be  issued  weekly.  George  French  is  edi- 
tor. Practical  articles,  with  illustrations 
when  possible,  on  advertising  as  a  selling 
force  are  used.  Contributors  must  be 
authorities  in  their  fields. 

The  Country  Gentleman,  Independencb 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  now  and  then 
buys  a  short  story  that  treats  entertain- 
ingly some  important  phase  of  country 
life. 

The  Boys'  World,  and  The  Girls'  Com- 
panion, Elgin,  111.,  two  of  the  David  0. 
Cook  Publishing  ^  Company's  Sunday- 
school  papers,  use  many  short  stories  of 
youthful  accomplishment.  These  must  be 
plausible.  Stories  of  from  1,600  to  7,500 
words  are  used.  Stories  of  more  than 
2,000  words  must  be  suitable  for  use  as 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  part  stories. 
Articles  on  the  unusual  achievements  of 
boys  and  girls,  or  of  movements  in  which 
boys  and  girls  or  their  interests  pre- 
dominate, of  from  400  to  1,000  words 
each,  are  desired.  The  rate  of  payment 
and  method  of  handling  manuscripts  are 
good.  At  home  war  activities,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  firing-lines  or  trenches,  may 
well  figure  in  articles  and  stories. 

The  Century  Magazine,  334  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  makes  places  | 


for  well-written  articles  on  unusual  phas- 
es of  war  activities. 

E.  A.  Merchant,  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec- 
tion, Paper  Economy  Division,  War  In- 
dustries Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
welcome  articles  of  the  practical,  inspir- 
ing kind,  on  paper  economy  as  it  can  be 
practiced  by  merchants  and  housewives, 
in  factory,  office,  store,  and  home. 

The  New  York  Times,  Times  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  continues  to  use  a  poem 
each  day  on  the  editorial  page.  This 
should  not  be  too  long.  Timely,  topical 
poems,  fully  rhymed,  are  most 'often  used. 
Payment  is  made  for  accepted  poems. 

Ladies'  Heme  Journal,  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seldom  makes 
place  for  very  short  stories.  It  likes 
well-plotted  fiction,  of  not  less  than  6,000 
v/ords,  and  stories  of  novel  aspects  of 
woman's  advance  in  industry,  public  life, 
and  the  professions,  because  of  the  war, 
in  which  the  incidents,  no  matter  how 
full-blooded,  are  not  beyond  decorum,  are 
featured.  It  always  is  in  need  of  humor- 
"ous  stories,  and  these  need  not  be  over- 
long. 

Good  Housekeeping,  119  West  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  novv^  and  then 
accepts  a  short  story  from  other  than 
writers  of  great  reputation,  but  the  un- 
known author's  best  chance  is  to  try  briet 
articles  on  women's  interests  other  than 
on  the  household,  food,  or  dress.  Good 
Housekeeping  buys  lyric  verse. 

Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage,  Farm- 
ington,  Mich.,  offers  a  first  prize  of  $25, 
a  second  of  $20,  a  third  of  $15,  a  fourth 
of  $10,  and  six  prizes  of  $5  each  for  the 
best  letters,  each  of  less  than  300  v/ords, 
on  "What  I  would  do  if  I  were  editor  of 
Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage."  The  edi- 
tor says  that  the  contents  of  his  magazine 
are  to  "be  germane  to  the  thought  con- 
veyed by  the  deeper  meanings  of  tht. 
triple-word  title."  The  date  of  closing  is 
not  announced.   Address:  Contest  Editor. 

Democracy  has  been  decided  upon  ass 
the  name  of  the  magazine  edited  by  Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  56  W.  46th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  periodical  is  the  organ 
of  the  Society  of  Real  Americans. 

Writers  are  urged  to  do  their  part  in 
their  communities  to  help  swell  subscrip- 
tions to  the  war  Loans.    "There  is  no 
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community  in  the  United  States  so  poor 
in  patriotism  or  in  human  interest  that 
it  does  not  afford  more  than  one  good 
local  Liberty  Bond  or  War  Savings  story. 
In  every  community  there  are  purchasers 
of  these  securities  who,  in  order  to  do 
their  duty  in  this  crisis,  have  made 
sacrifices  worthy  of  recording,  of  much 
interest  and  inspiring  in  their  influence. 
In  every  community  there  is  some  bright 
lad  who  by  transforming  a  pig  into  a 
hog  and  translating  the  hog  into  War 
Savings  Stamps,  or  by  some  other  means, 
as  interesting  to  his  playmates  and  his 
friends  as  any  big  financial  deal  is  to 
Wall  Street  brokers,  procured  the  means 
to  become  a  creditor  of  the  United  States. 
And  there  is  some  bright  girl  who  in 
some  interesting  and  attractive  way  has 
earned  money  to  buy  her  quota  of  War 
Savings  Stamps.  There  are  school  chil- 
dren whose  activity  and  success  in  in- 
ducing others  to  purchase  Government 
securities  deserve  notice  and  an  account 
of  whose  achievements  are  of  interest  to 
the  local  public.  Human  interest  is  an 
element  of  great  value  in  a  newspaper 
story,  but  it  ranks  second  to  local  inter- 
est. The  country  papers  of  the  country, 
it  is  believed,  can  accomplish  much  good 
by  printing  local  stories  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  and  War  Savings  Stamps.  It  would 
gratify  greatly  the  persons  v/ritten  up,  it 
would  gratify  and  certainly  interest  their 
friends  and  fellow  townspeople,  and  it 
would  stimulate  to  a  great  degree  the 
local  support  of  the  Government, 
especially  financial  support  of  it."  Co- 
operate with  your  local  publications. 

The  Wnie  R.  Jenkins  Com  pony,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  book  publisher,  has  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy. 


They're  At  It  Already.— There  has 
been  abundant  talk  about  women  doing 
work  that  has  heretofore  been  closed  to 
them;  but  comparatively  few  instances 
of  the  actual  thing.  There's  a  stirring 
story  in  the  first  instances  of  women  tak- 
ing up  new  occupations  at  war-time  ser- 
vice; but  don't  wait  too  long.  Even  one 
woman  actually  and  definitely  taking  up 
such  war-time  occupation  will  ?^ord  a 
story. 
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For  many  years,  because  subscribers 
expected  and  desired  it.  The  Editor  has 
endeavored^  to  render  continuous  service 
even  when  subscription  payments  were 
not  made  promptly  and  regularly.  We 
know  that  subscribers  have  appreciated 
this  custom.  We  are  sorry  that  by  order 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  we  must 
abandon  this  pleasant  method  for  one 
that  undoubtedly  is  more  business-like. 
We  are  permitted  to  print  only  enough 
copies  of  The  Editor  to  serve  subscribers 
whose  accounts  are  paid  in  advance.  To 
help  writers  whose  subscriptions  are  fall- 
ing due  to  avoid  missing  copies,  we  shall 
send  printed  notice  that  renewals  are 
due  one  month  before  the  date  of  ex- 
piration. We  hope  that  subscribers  will 
return  these  promptly  with  their  pay- 
ments for  renewal,  and  in  every  other 
possible  way  help  us  to  render  them  the 
best  service. 


For  some  months  The  Editor  has  not 
been  able  to  make  special  subscription  of- 
fers. 71iese  offers  always  entailed  a 
price-reauction  that  played  havoc  with 
profits.  When  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing  ink  increased  we  were  forced  to 
Vv'ithdraw  all  of  these  offers  save  one, 
"the  $8.88  Tools  of  the  Trade  offer."  The 
War  Industries  Board  has  ordered  the 
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withdrawal  of  all  subscription  offers,  so 
that  even  this  offer  will  have  to  be  with- 
drawn. We  are  glad  to  hold  it  open  foi 
a  few  more  weeks. 

The  work  of  compiling  the  new  editioi* 
of  "1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts"  has 
not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  we  hoped, 
mainly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing adequate  statements  from  editors. 
Important  changes  in  the  periodical  field 
seemed  likely  to  follow  the  putting  into 
effect  of  the  increased  postal  rate  foi 
magazines,  and  many  editors  suggested 
that  they  preferred  to  wait  until  these 
had  been  in  effect  for  some  months  be 
fore  setting  forth  their  plans.  Mosr 
magazines  have  now  sufficiently  adjusted 
their  affairs  to  the  new  conditions  to 
know  what  the  future  holds,  so  that  edi- 
torial statements  are  beginning  to  como 
in  freely.  We  are  entirely  re-making 
and  rearranging  "1001  Places  to  Sell 
Manuscripts,"  and  we  know  that  the  re- 
sult* will  be  satisfactory  to  users  of  the 
work.  The  pre-publication  price  is  $2.00. 
Writers  who  wish  press  proofs  of  the  edi- 
torial statements  as  these  are  compiled 
m.ay  have  them  free  by  subscribing  for 
the  Special  Literary  Market  News  Ser- 
vice for  one  year,  at  a  cost  of  $5.00. 


Some  writers  have  been  puzzled  by  tht 
rulings  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
reference  to  the  publication  of  books. 
The  board  has  not  ruled  that  only  war- 
books  may  be  published.  It  has,  of 
course,  restricted  the  number  of  books 
that  any  publisher  may  issue.  This  is 
the  only  restriction  of  direct  importance 
to  writers,  as  all  other  requirements  refer 
largely  to  the  weights  and  kinds  of  paper 
that  publishers  may  use.  Novels,  books 
of  essays,  books  of  verse,  juveniles,  text- 
books, trade  books,  etc.,  may  all  be  issued 
as  heretofore.  The  restriction  upon  the 
number  of  books  that  may  be  issued  wiVi 
make  publishers  study  carefully  all  sub- 
mitted manuscripts.  This  will  tend  to 
make  merit  the  only  basis  for  publication; 
the  field  will  be  open,  and  the  judging 
fair.  Writers  who  have  hesitated  to  sub- 
mit manuscripts  should  hold  back  no  lon- 
ger. There  are  not  many  important, 
first-class  war-books  among  the  many 


that  have  been  issued.  Of  insignificant 
war-books  there  has  been  a  plethora. 
From  these  most  publishers  are  turning 
in  relief  to  other  meritorious  books.  In 
especial,  "light  fiction"  seems  in  demand. 


The  very  talented  author  is  not  helped, 
and  he  may  be  harmed,  by  indiscriminate 
talk  about  technique.  All  the  technique 
he  needs,  as  I  have  often  written,  is  that 
that  will  enable  him  so  to  present  his 
work  that  readers  will  voluntarily  put 
their  minds  through  the  processes  neces- 
sary to  the  acceptance  of  the  illusion — 
the- likeness  to  and  departure  from  life — 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  task 
is  not  essentially  one  of  structure.  The 
acceptance  of  the  illusion  in  a  work  of  fic- 
tion art  is  not  a  matter  of  plot.  It  usual- 
ly is  a  matter  of  judicious  selection  of 
environment  for  the  story  characters. 
This  is  why  even  the  novice  and  the  un- 
talented  should  strive  to  make  readers 
see  the  places  of  their  stories,  and  the  re- 
Uttions  of  the  characters  thereto  and  to 
one  another,  as  these  characters  see  and 
understand  them.  When  an  author  de- 
scribes the  places  of  a  story  as  he  him^ 
se]f  sees  them,  the  flow  of  the  story  is 
interrupted,  and  illusion  sacrificed  for 
what  is  often  only  mere  exercise  of  de- 
scriptive ability.  Description  and  philoso- 
phizing, in  which  the  author  steps  upon 
the  stage  among  his  characters,  are  sel- 
dom for  the  inexperienced  author.  The 
story,  without  these  unnecessary  inter- 
ruptions, is  all  he  can  manage  success- 
fully. 
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CASH  PRIZES 

FOR  READERS  AND  WRITERS 


YOU  should  join  THE  BLACK  CAT 
CLUB  and  criticise  tlie  stories  in  Th« 
Blacli  Cat. 

NINE  caali  prizes  are  awarded  each 
month  to  the  readers  and  writers  sending 
in  the  best  criticisms. 

ONE  cash  prize  is  awarded  each  month 
to  the  author  of  the  best  story  In  the 
number. 

ONE  of  the  Editor  Council  says:  "There 
is  nothing  better  for  writers  in  the  way 
of  'finger  exercises'  than  analyzing 
Black  Cat  stories." 

The  Black  Cat  is  in  the  market  for  stor- 
ies of  3,500  words  or  less.  Prompt  atten- 
tion given  all  manuscripts.  Payment 
on  acceptance. 


The    Shortstory    Publishing  Co., 
Salem,  Mass. 


BOOKS  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

of  special  interest  to  writers 
Post  free  35  cents  each 
AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographing  from  kites,  balloons,  etc. 

WHO  DISCOVERED 
PHOTOGRAPHY? 

A  concise  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
photography  1839-1900 

TRAVEL  AND 
THE  CAMERA 

'  A  guide  for  the  user  of  the  camera  on  tour  or 
away  from  home 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPERS 

Describes  all  the  new  developers  with  formulas 
for  their  use 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS 

103  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


If  you  are  a  writer  of  fiction,  and 
would  do  better,  more  significant 
work — 

If  you  are  a  critic  of  fiction,  and 
would  grasp  firmly  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  your  subject — 

If  you  teach  the  art  of  fiction,  and 
would  help  your  pupils — 

If  you  are  a  reader  of  fiction,  and 
would  be  able  to  justify  your 
likes  and  dislikes  to  yourself  and 
others — 

Read  "The  Technique  of  Fiction 
Writing,"  the  only  adequate  book 
on  the  subject. 

"THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION 
WRITING"  is  a  book  written  strictly  for 
the  writer  of  fiction,  but  It  is  well  worth 
study  to  any  person  primarily  interested  in 
fiction,  whether  as  writer,  critic,  or  reader. 
Its  treatment  is  natural,  that  Is,  tech- 
nique is  developed  as  the  resultant  of  an 
aim  and  a  substance,  the  aim  of  fiction 
being  to  interest,  its  substance  or  content 
being  man's  possible  or  conceivable  experi- 
ence. Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  book  is 
on  fiction  as  a  means  to  exhibit  life,  real 
or  ideal — the  conception  of  the  art  that 
leads  to  sound  work. 

A  reader  will  find — and  the  discovery  Is 
good  to  make — that  fictional  values  are 
not  solely  matters  of  taste  and  opinion ; 
he  will  gain  standards,  at  once  Intelligible 
and  sound,  whereby  to  create  or  to  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  only  three  works  on  fiction 
writing  that  are  of  any  real  use  to  writ- 
ers, only  three  that  contain  commonsense, 
workable  development  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  fiction  writing.  "The  Technique  of 
Fiction  Writing"  Is  one  of  the  three — the 
best  of  the  three. 

Most  books  on  fiction  technique,  especially 
the  text-books  that  are  filled  with  quota- 
tions and  compilations,  are  useless.  If  not 
really  injurious,  to  practicing  writers. 
"The  Technique  of  Fiction  Writing"  Is 
likely  to  help  every  writer,  and  Its 
teaching  certainly  will  not  destroy  ability 
nor  Inhibit  talent. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  thinks  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  Inspiring  books  on  writing, 
and  the  most  Important  recently  published 
book  for  writers. 

Written  by  Robert  Saunders  Dowst ; 
published  by  The  Editor  Company,  Rldge- 
wood.  New  Jersey,  at  $1.75  the  copy  pre- 
paid. 
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WANTED 

A  stenographer.  Preferably  a  young 
woman  of  about  thirty,  and  one  who  has 
some  inclination  toward  literary  and 
magazine  work.  Address  at  once  with 
details  of  tiaining  and  experience 
The  Arthur  Crist  Co.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Special  Literary  Market 
News  Service 

$.50  a  Month;  $5  a  Year 
Bulletins  sent  twice  each  week  by  regular 
mail.    All  the  news  while  it  is  news,  direct  to 
you,  at  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent  for  each 
item. 

THE  EDITOR         Ridgewood,  N.  .1. 


Former  writer  of  special  articles 
for  leading  Dramatic  Journal  wishes 
to  become  regular  contributor  of 
original  illuminating  essays  on  Dra- 
matic Art  and  kindred  topics,  for 
reputable  periodical.  Would  also  fur- 
nish critical  comment  on  current  pro- 
ductions and  dramatic  doings  in  New 
York  City.  Address:  Delevan  How- 
land,  R.  D.  2,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO  DOWN-TOWN 
STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE 

ManuBcripta  typewritten  perfectly,  prompt- 
ly, reasonably.  I  belong  to  THE  EDITOR 
family  and  will  give  specfkl  attention  to 
authors.  My  rate  is  Fifty  Cent*  &  tbou- 
■and  word«  with  cne  carbon  copy. 
Edna  Herron.  1114  Unity  Building,  Chicitge 


THE  MANUSCRIPT  RECORD 
Needed  by  every  writer  who  is  business- 
like.  Strongly  cloth  bound,  60c,  postpaid. 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


AIITHOR^  ?  Special  attention  given  to  v^  ork 
ALIUUIIO.  of  beginners.  Selling,  Criti- 
cising, Editing.  Report  within  three  days. 
Reading  fee,  $1.00  for  5,000  words  or  under. 
Circulars. 

Mrs.  RACHEL  WEST  CLEMENT 

6646  Germantown  Ave.,         Philadelphia:  Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT 
MAILING  ENVELOPES 

Envelopes  made  of  light,  tougii 
kraftpapier.  They  are  in  pairs,  an 
outgoing,  larger  envelope,  printed 
with  the  author's  name  and  address 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
a  smaller  envelope,  printed  with 
the  author's  name  and  address 
across  the  face  for  return  purposes. 
The  return  envelope  fits,  without 
folding,  into  the  outgoing.  The 
envelopes  are  of  the  proper  sizes 
for  manuscripts  on  SVz  in.  by  11  in. 
paper,  the  usual  size,  wher.  folded 
twice.  The  prices  include  printing, 
If  the  order  is  for  at  least  $2.00 
worth,  and  prepaid  delivery. 
For  Manuscripts  With  Two  Folds, 
the  Best  and  Usual  Way,  4^/2  in.  x 
10 1/2  in.  and  41/2  in.  by  9%  in.:  10 
of  each  size  $.50;  50  of  each  size 
$2.00;  100  of  each  size  $3.75. 

The  Editor  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


The  DRAMATIC 
MIRROR 

Of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  Stage 

Published  weekly  in  New  York 
Subscription  |2.50  a  year 
Once  A  Reader    Always  A  Read*ir 
Dramatic  Mirror, 

1493  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  subscription,  as  usual.  Notify 
me  when  it  is  to  be  renewed.  We 
certainly  could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  Dramatic  Mirror. 

When  I  first  began  to  write 
dramas  for  the  screen,  I  subscribed 
to  the  "Mirror,"  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  "fixture"  ever  since. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Maibelle  Heikes  Justice. 

Sample  copies  on  request. 
Send  Subscriptions  to: 
THE   DRAMATIC  MIRROR  CO. 
1493  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 
THE  EDITOR  COMPANY  |^ 

88  WAYS  TO  xMAKE  MONEY  BY  WRITING 

A  collection  of  hints,  heliTs,  recipes  and  suggestions,  with  practical  illus- 
trations, for  writers  that  want  to  exchange  their  less  pretentious  efforts  for 
checks  of  $5  or  $10  each.  The  author,  who  has  been  along  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful authorship,  tells  how  to  make  money  by  Syndicating,  by  Writing 
Advertising,  by  Doing  Press  Agent  Work,  by  Writing  Greeting  Card  Verses 
and  Sentiments,  etc.  There  is  a  special  chapter  for  the  small-town  writer, 
and  a  list  of  markets,  with  addresses.  It  has  a  message  for  every  writer. 
By  Homer  Croy  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY 

An  inspiring,  practical  book.  The  author,  who  was  editor  of  The  Editor 
for  some  years,  actually  points  out  every  step  from  the  idea  to  the  finished 
short  story.  There  are  seven  chapters:  The  Plot;  Method  of  Narration;  The 
Introduction;  The  Story  Proper;  Conclusion  and  Climax;  The  Preparation  of 
the  Manuscript;  The  Placing  of  the  Story.  Many  writers  have  produced  their 
first  salable  stories  by  following  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Quirk. 
By  Leslie  W.  Quirk  Price  $.50  postpaid 

THE  REPORTER'S  MANUAL 

This  practical,  working  handbook,  by  a  former  reporter,  city  editor,  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Associated  Press  district  manager,  and  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  puts  into  logical  form  information  that  every 
country  correspondent,  reporter  and  newspaper  editor  can  put  to  daily  use. 
By  John  Palmer  Gavit  Price  $.50  postpaid 

RHYMES  AND  METERS 

A  practical  manual  for  versifiers,  by  a  poet  who  has  sold  thousands  of 
verses  to  all  kinds  of  periodk^gls,  offers  an  understandable,  easily  applied 
treatment  of  Verse  Making  in  General,  Rhyme,  Meter,  Stanza  Forms,  Subtle- 
ties of  Versification,  The  Quatrain  and  the  Sonnet,  The  Ballade  and  Other 
French  Forms,  Types  of  Modern  Verse,  The  Song,  Verse  Translation,  etc. 
By  Horatio  Winslow  Price  $.50  postpaid 

ESSAYS  ON  AUTHORSHIP 

A  collection  of  famous  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Arlo  Bates,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Frederic  Harrison, 
George  Henry  Lewis,  Bliss  Perry,  Zola,  Balzac,  Henry  James,  and  Henry  M. 
Alden.  A  little  book,  but  encyclopedic  in  scope. 

By  Famous  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  WRITING 

A  brief  collection  of  editorials  by  the  present  editor  of  The  Editor.  Many 
important  subjects  are  considered;  the  treatment  is  direct  and  practical. 
By  William  R.  Kane  Price  $.15  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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GREETING 

To  Brother  Writers: 

You  are  all  fine  fellows,  and  any  one  of  you  could  write  a  story  available 
for  any  publication.  But  how  many  of  you  could  write  a  story  unavailable 
for  every  publication  on  earth  except  your  own  ? 

The  story  is  Fra  Diavlo.  The  magazine  is  Lower  Taxes,  10  cents  six 
months  (quarterly  while  the  war  lasts). 

A  writer  of  national  reputation  says  in  a  letter  to  me: 

"I  have  read  Tra  Diavlo,'  and  want  to  express  my  admiration  of  its  style 
and  satire  and  excellent  philosophy.  It  is  a  peach  of  a  story." 

I  hold  the  long  distance  record  for  the  greatest  number  of  rejection  slips 
the  world  over.    Fra  Diavlo  would  tell  you  why. 

I  would  like  all  writers  to  join  me  in  the  movement  for  the  Lower  Taxes 
Commonwealth. 

T  have  reserved  500  copies  each  of  Fra  Diavlo  and  Black  Sheep  numbers 
(September  and  October)  and  will  send  these  free  to  writers  only  as  long  as 
they  last. 

For  the  best  (or  worst)  two  criticisms,  man  and  woman,  of  Fra  Diavlo, 
100  words  or  less,  I  will  send  each  an  order  for  five  dollars  in  trade  with  The 
Editor. 

CHARLES  MACKNIGHT  SAIN, 

Logandale,  Nevada. 


TTr^^r  f\f\  information  and  news  for  one  year  of  all 

V  UT  xpC^rnXJU  the  opportunities  to  sell  your  literary  work. 

One  writer  says:  "By  using  promptly  the  news  I  received  through  The 
Editor's  special  Literary  Market  News  Service  I  have  made  more  than  $100  in 
the  last  three  weeks.  It's  as  close  to  vmting  to  order  as  most  writers  can  hope 
to  come.   The  News  Service  is  worth  many  times  its  cost." 

Ttie  bulletins  of  the  Special  Literary  Market  News  Service  are  sent  out 
at  least  once  each  week,  by  regular,  not  magazine,  mail,  so  that  the  delays  to 
which  all  second-class  mail  are  subject  do  not  affect  the  delivery  of  the  Bulle- 
tins.   If  the  news  justifies  it,  bulletins  are  sent  more  often  than  once'  a  week. 

To  get  the  news  promptly  for  this  Bulletin  The  Editor  exerts  every  effort 
that  the  experience  of  twenty-three  years  in  obtaining  the  news  of  the  literary 
market  has  put  at  its  command. 

In  addition,  if  you  will  send  your  yearly  subscription  for  the  news  service 
at  once,  The  Editor  will  send  you  press  proofs,  in  form  ready  for  filing  as 
loose  leaf  sheets,  of  the  valuable  data  now  being  received  and  compiled  for  the 
new  edition  of  "1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  To  get  this  material  prompt- 
ly is  of  itself  worth  $5  to  any  earnest  writer.  The  statements  of  their  manu- 
script requirements  now  being  furnished  by  editors  are  complete,  inspiring,  and 
calculated  to  help  every  ambitious  writer  to  do  more  and  better  work. 

The  acceptance  of  this  offer  must  reach  The  Editor  at  once,  so  that  it  may 
arrange  for  the  necessary  paper. 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 
THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


THE  THIRTY-SIX  DRAMATIC  SITUATIONS 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  possible  situations  that  the  many  relations  of  life 
offer  to  the  writer.  The  author  read  and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  and 
novels,  and  resolved  their  basic  story  material  into  fundamental  categories.  A 
true  philosophic  consideration,  but  practical  in  every  respect,  that  makes 
available  to  every  writer  all  the  possible  material  that  life  offers  him. 
By  Georges  Polti  (Translated  by  Lucile  Ray)  Price  $1.20  postpaid 

THE  FICTION  FACTORY 

A  writer  who  wrote  thousands  of  stories  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  by 
setting  up  a  story-mill  tells  how  he  did  it,  and  gives  a  record  of  his  work  in 
this  instructive,  stimulating  book.  The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "This  book 
should  be  m  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wants  to  write  for  a  living,  and 
everyone  interested  in  how  authors  do  their  work." 

By  John  Milton  Edwards  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

PRACTICAL  AUTHORSHIP 

A  book  that  every  writer  needs;  its  39  chapters  give  an  insight  into  techni- 
cal, artistic,  commercial,  and  financial  aspects  of  authorship.  Practical  advice 
for  the  writer  of  fiction,  articles,  verse,  etc.,  for  magazines,  trade  journals,  etc. 
The  founder  of  The  Editor  includes  in  his  book  just  the  advice  he  would  give 
could  he  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  This  book  has  helped  thousands  of  writers. 
By  James  Knapp  Reeve  Price  $1.50  postpaid 

WHAT  EDITORS  WANT 

A  little  book  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  will  help  any  writer  to  find 
himself.   Though  not  extended  in  scope  it  teaches  some  important  lessons. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER 

A  to-the-point  dissertation  for  ambitious  beginners  who  want  to  get  into 
newspaper  work.    A  primer  of  important  lessons  in  journalism. 
By  George  Henry  Smith  Price  $.15  postpaid 

THE  WAY  INTO  PRINT 

Contains:  "Getting  Into  Print,"  Jack  London;  "In  the  Literary  Market," 
Albert  Bigelov/  Paine;  "The  Way  Into  Print,"  Amos  R.  Wells;  "Unavailable 
Short  Stories,"  Robert  H.  Davis;  "The  Short  Story,"  Leslie  W.  Quirk;  "In 
Quest  of  the  Charm,"  Edward  Broderick;  "Hints  to  Verse  Writers,"  Horatio 
Winslow;  "Observations,"  Elliott  Walker;  "Syndicating  One's  Own  Work," 
Waldon  Fawcett;  "Pull  in  Short  Story  Writing,"  Arthur  T.  Vance;  "A  Talk 
With  Contributors,"  Frank  Putnam;  "The  Question  of  Timeliness,"  James  K. 
Reeve.  A  little  book,  but  dynamic  in  possibilities,  of  use  to  every  writer. 
By  Many  Authors  Price  $.25  postpaid 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  pubhshers. 
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Your  manuscripts  are  your  assets.    Review  the  ] 
manuscripts  now  in  your  hands;  read  them    \  * 
carefully;   as  you  do  so  ask  yourself  ques- 
tions like  the  following: 

Is  the  basic  conception  worth-while  ?  Has  it  novelty  ?  Has  it  quali- 
ties that  make  it  different  from  the  multitude  of  stories  that  overwhelm 
editors  ?  The  chances  are  that  the  basic  idja  is  not  new — there  are  few 
new  ideas — but  is  there  no  phase  of  the  idea  that  is  novel  and  genuine  ? 

Do  mannerism  or  defects  in  thinking,  or  mistaken  personal  opinions 
handicap  the  work?  Do  unnoticed  defects  in  style  unfavorably  preju- 
dice editors?  Have  magazines  or  publishers  been  chosen  at  random, 
or  has  choice  been  dictated  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  policies  of  editors? 

If  you  feel  that  constructive  criticism  will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  your  work  from  literary  and  commercial  points  of  view,  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  sending  the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  to 
THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  for  criticism. 

If  you  have  overlooked  a  novel  turn  ^at  may  be  given  to  your  story, 
we  are  likely  to  discover  it  for  you,  since  this  is  our  everyday  study  and 
we  have  grown  to  have  the  attitude  of  mind  that  produces  such  novel- 
ties. If  mannerisms  handicap  your  work  we  probably  will  observe 
these  at  once  and  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  them. 

Skilful  penetration  to  the  idea  that  moved  you  to  attempt  your  story, 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  using  your  material  Vvdll  make  our  criti- 
cism of  real  value. 

THE  EDITOR  LITERARY  BUREAU  has  no  "cut  and  dried" 
methods  of  criticism.  THE  EDITOR  critics  want  to  help;  their  criti- 
cisms are  conceived  to  enable  writers  to  make  the  most  of  their  work 
from  both  literary  and  commercial  aspects,  and  are  compounded  of  wise 
coun&el,  friendly  suggestion,  and  honest  opinion. 

To  avail  yourself  of  this  criticism  service,  forward  your  m.anuscript 
with  a  fee  of  85  cents  for  each  thousand  words  or  part  thereof,  for  the 
I  .  preliminary  appraisal  or  marketing  advice.  If  our  opinion  is  that  the 
manuscript  is  salable  as  submitted,  we  will  furnish  a  list  of  desirable, 
possible  purchasers.  If  it  is  not  salable,  and  our  opinion  is  that  it  can 
not  be  made  salable,  v/e  will  so  indicate.  If  our  belief  is  that  revision 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  manuscript  salable,  or  that  the  revision  will 
give  the  writer  an  important  practical  lesson,  we  will  explain  this,  and 
advise  that  we  be  permitted  to  furnish  a  detailed,  constructive  criticism. 
For  this  criticism,  the  charge  will  be  $.50  a  thousand  words,  or  part 
thereof.  For  manuscripts  of  more  than  20,000  words  a  special  rate  is 
made  for  complete  criticism.  Such  manuscripts  should  be  sent  with  a 
preliminary  reading  fee  at  the  rate  of  $.25  a  thousand  words. 

The  author  who  does  not  desire  preliminary  appraisal,  or  who  realizes 
that  he  needs  a  thorough  criticism  of  his  manuscript,  may  remit  for  this 
service  at  the  rate  of  $.50  a  thousand  words. 

The  charge  for  verse  criticism  is  $1.00  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems 
of  a  total  of  30  lines  or  less,  or  $3  for  one,  two,  or  three  poems  of 
a  total  of  between  31  and  100  lines. 
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Practical  Books  for  Writers 

Published  by 

THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  FICTION  WRITING 

This  is  the  first  complete,  modern,  rational  work  on  the  technique  of  fiction. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  study,  and  practice  of  fiction  writing^. 
The  principles  that  the  author  has  developed  into  a  common-sense,  lop:ical 
treatment  of  short  story,  novel,  and  tale  writing  are  applicable  to  any 
currently  published  story,  as  well  as  to  the  classics  or  standards.  Study  of 
this  book  will  give  definite  knowledge  of  how  to  develop  any  basic  idea  into 
the  best  story  that  can  be  built  around  it.  The  most  important  work  of  its  kind. 
By  Robert  Saunders  Dowst  Price  $1.75  postpaid 


ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

First  aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expression  in  words.  It  givr.s 
words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings.  A  wonderful  classifica- 
tion that  reveals  the  possibilities  of  language.  Even  random  perusal  is  a 
stimulus.  An  every  day  reference  book  that  every  writer  needs.  New,  large 
type  edition,  revised  by  C.  O.  S.  Mawson,  twice  as  valuable  as  any  other  edition. 
By  P.  Roget  Price  $1.65  postpaid 

WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE  PRESS 

A  veteran  writer,  who  has  minted  thousands  of  his  ideas  into  the  coin  of 
trade  press  editors,  tells  definitely,  and  in  detail,  how  to  make  a  success  of 
trade  press  authorship.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Farrington  has  contributed  to 
more  periodicals  than  any  other  living  writer.  He  has  edited  several  trade 
papers,  and  this  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience. 
By  Frank  Farrington  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY 

The  author  made  an  extended  study  of  American  fiction,  in  the  endeavo> 
to  show  the  effect  of  environment  upon  literary  work,  and  how  authors  found 
valuable  fiction  material  in  persons  and  places  of  their  localities.    A  study 
of  an  important  phase  of  fiction  technique  by  a  successful  writer  and  teacher. 
Bq  Elias  Lieberman  Price  $1.00  postpaid 

PHOTOPLAY  MAKING 

Though  primarily  a  treatment  of  plot  and  story  from  the  photoplay  view- 
point, this  book  is  helpful  to  all  writers.   It  treats  plot  making  and  the  develop- 
ment of  themes  and  ideas  in  an  understandable,  practical  way. 
By  Howard  T.  Dimick  Price  $1.10  postpaid 


Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  the 
price  therefor  by  the  publishers. 
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TOOLS  ^^^^^  ^'^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^z^^^rj;  writer 

every  day  of  the  year,  the  possibilities  of  which  never  can 
be  exhausted,  are  the  regular  numbers  of  THE  EDITOR, 
The  Writer's  Book,  1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts,  and 
the  revised  edition  of  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

THE  EDITOR  is  the  one  best  tool.  Every  writer  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  practical,  inspiring  articles  on  artistic,  business,  technical,  and 
other  phases  of  literary  work,  and  in  the  departments,  especially  "The  Experi- 
ence Exchange"  and  ''The  Literary  Market.''  THE  EDITOR  costs  $2  a  year 
for  twenty-four  numbers. 

The  next  best  tool  is  "1001  PLACES  TO  SELL  MANUSCRIPTS."  It 
brings  to  the  writer's  finger-tips  the  pertinent,  exact  information  about  5,000 
markets  for  short  stories,  articles,  essays,  piiotoplays,  post  card  sentiments 
and  m-ottoes,  vaudeville  sketches,  plays,  photographs,  ideas,  songs,  humor — 
anything  that  is  good  prose  or  verse,  humor  or  worse — that  will  enable  the 
writer  to  market  his  material  to  advantage.  "1001  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts" 
is  the  great  how  to  sell,  what  to  sell,  and  where  to  sell  guide  for  all  except 
geniuses.    A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

The  next  tool  in  order  in  ROGET'S  "THESAURUS."  The  Thesaums  is 
a  brain  avv^akener  that  will  give  first-aid  when  vagrant  thoughts  refuse  expres- 
sion in  words.  It  gives  words,  phrases,  sentences  to  express  desired  meanings. 
It  is  the  great  aid  to  word  mastery.  "Its  function  is  that  of  the  writer:  given 
the  thought  Roget  will  find  the  word,  or  words,  best  to  express  it."  The  new, 
large  type  edition,  (not  to  be  confused  v;ith  old,  small-type  editions,)  costs 
$1.65  pos.tpaid. 

The  next  tool  is  "The  Writer's  Book,"  v/hich  is  a  compendium  of 
tricks  of  the  trade," — advantages  of  technique  as  editors  and  vv^eil-known  and 
sypiring  writers  have  observed  them  in  their  own  work.  "The  Writer's  Book" 
gives  instruction  in  every  aspect  of  writing;  even  syntax  and  rhetoric  are 
considered.  Everything  is  taken  up  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer.  The 
essential  things,  that  makers  of  text  books  on  the  novel,  short  story,  essay, 
versification,  etc.,  usually  omit,  are  inspiringly  set  forth.  When  your  writing 
spirit  wanes  "The  Writer's  Book"  will  give  you  the  needed  mental  stimulus. 
The  regular  price  is  $2.50  postpaid.   A  new  edition  is  in  preparation. 

To  each  writer  who  will  send  $8.88  THE  EDITOR  will  send  those  four 
mdispensable  tools  and  eight  other  tools:  one  copv  each  of  "Practical  Author- 
ship," price  $1.50,  "THE  EDITOR  Manuscript  Record,"  price  $.60,  "How  to 
Write  a  Short  Story,"  $.50,  "Essays  on  Authorship,"  $.25,  "The  Way  Into 
Print,"  $.25,  "Rhymes  and  Meters,"  $.50,  and  "What  Editors  Want"  and  "How 
to  be  a  Reporter,"  price  together  $.25. 

For  $8.88  the  subscriber  receives  books  and  subscription  of  a  total  value 
of  $12.62,  and,  in  addition,  on  request,  $3.00  worth  of  Editor  Discotmt  Coupons. 


THE  EDITOR  COMPANY 


RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


